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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The best leaders of the negro race 
Giabama’s have no desire to turn colored people 
_ Convention. , Fs pe ‘ 4 

into imitation white people ; and the 
’ best leaders of the white race in the South, far 
from wishing to prevent the negro from rising, 
earnestly desire that he should have all that he 
is truly and honestly capable of acquiring in the 
way of manhood, property, and influence. Ina 
notable speech to the Tuskegee students in April, 
the Hon. Mr. Abercrombie, the brilliant and ex- 
cellent superintendent of education of the State of 
Alabama, declared that the Caucasian race could 
not afford to ask any odds of the negro race in a 
matter of intelligence. His position, in other 
words, was that it wou'd be ridiculous to ask the 
white and black voters of Alabama to change the 
suffrage system in such a way as to allow white 
illiterates to vote, while excluding black illiter- 
ates from the rights which are theirs at present, 
in theory if not in practice. Alabama on that 
very day was holding an election to decide whether 
or not a convention should be called to revise the 
State constitution. The object of this proposed 
convention was well known to be the adoption of 
a constitutional amendment restricting the suf- 
frage, in general pursuance of the plan that had 
been adopted by Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, and North Carolina, and that had 
long been agitated in Alabama, as also in Georgia 
and Virginia. Many of the best political leaders 
of Alabama have been of the opinion that condi- 
tions do not call for a restriction of the franchise, 
and that a better plan would be to encourage ed- 
ucation by all possible means, and to put up with 
existing ills in the hope that the next generation 
will be better qualified for universal suffrage. It 
was fully expected, however, that those in favor 
of the convention would carry the State, and 
this was done by a majority of perhaps 30,000. 
[t has been predicted in Alabama, however, that 
if the convention adopts a scheme of stringent 
disfranchisement, its work may be defeated at the 


polls when submitted to the people for ratifica- 
tion. All this, of course, remains to be seen. 
At this April election in Alabama the voters cast 
their ballots for delegates to the convention, in 
case a majority should vote that a-convention 
ought to be held—a rather curious arrangement. 
If the main proposal had been rejected, the elec- 
tion of delegates would, of course, have been 
void. As it turned out, the choice of delegates 
was valid, and the convention was called to meet 
at Montgomery on May 21, and is, therefore, 
now in session. 


Disfranchise- Virginia is another State that has de. 
cided to hold a like convention, which 
will begin its sessions at Richmond 
on the i2th day of the present month of June. 
Georgia, as our readers may remember, while 
not having as yet adopted a sweeping constitu. 
tional limitation upon the suffrage, has by an in- 
genious poll-tax arrangement practically disfran- 
chised the bulk of the negro voters ; and Arkan- 
sas has accomplished a like result in a similar 
fashion. In Maryland there was recently held 
a special session of the legislature in which the 
Democratic majority, against Republican opposi- 
tion, adopted an election law so arranged as to 
result in the virtual disfranchisement of illiter- 
ates. An election was held in the city of Balti- 
more under this new law on May 7, and the Re- 
publicans carried eighteen out of the twenty-four 
wards. Circumstances were such, however, that 
the new election law was not conclusively tested. 
Perhaps in a strict and close party struggle it 
might prove of advantage to the Democrats. The 
disfranchisement amendment that was adopted 
in North Carolina will not go into effect until 
July of next year. By one means or another 
the negro vote in almost every one of the South. 
ern States has been practically eliminated. The 
best friends of the negro are not giving them. 
selves much present concern about this particular 
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matter. They are well aware that in the long 
run the laws of this country will have to work 
equally, and that a negro citizen who possesses 
positive qualifications for taking a part in the 
government of his community and his State will 
in due time come into his opportunity. They con- 
sider that the negro race should now learn to 
work, save money, make homes, and grow in 
moral character and intelligence. 


ies There are some Southern men of ex. 
is Ripe for ceptional knowledge of facts and con. 
Large Efforts. ditions who—while admiring the 
work of Mr. Washington at Tuskegee, the work 
of Dr. Frissell and his associates at Hampton, 
and that of some other institutions for the wise 
education of the negroes—declare that the race 
problem is so vast by reason of the number of 
negroes and the ignorance and degradation of 
the majority of them, that the work of these in. 
stitutions is lost in the mass, so to speak, and 
does not materially alter the difficulties of the 
general situation. This view, however, is short- 
sighted. Itis important when any great popular 
transformation has to be wrought to find the 
right methods, and to train competent leaders. 
This preliminary process requires time and ex. 
periment. As respects Southern education, 
methods have now been tested and competent 
leaders have now been trained. Several modern 
countries have been completely made over again 
in their. educational, so- 
cial, and industrial life 
in the course of the last 
half-century by the wide- 
spread adoption of new 
methods of education. 
The new census shows 
that the negro race is 
not increasing nearly as 
fast in the South as the 
white race, owing to the 
much higher rate of ne- 
gro mortality. The 
South is destined to re- 
main predominantly a 
white man’s country ; 
but the negroes are go- 
ing to stay, and it is just 
as necessary to make 
each individual a good 
and useful negro accord. 
ing to his capacities, as 
it is necessary to make 
each white individual as 
good and as useful as his 
natural endowments will 
permit. 
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The Southern Educational Confer- 
ence, which in several previous years 
has met at Capon Springs, in the West 
Virginia mountains in midsummer, accepted for 
this year an invitation to meet in North Carolina 
under the venerable roof of the Salem Academy. 
This institution for young women was founded a 
hundred years ago by the Moravians, who have 
given to the town of Salem a quaintness which it 
has retained to this day, and also a rare dis- 
tinction and charm. This year’s conference was 
held at an earlier date than usual, and opened on 
April 18. The foremost figure in all these con- 
ferences from the beginning has been Dr. J. 
L. M. Curry, one of the most distinguished public 
men of the South, and one of the most useful and 
honored men of the entire nation. Our readers 
need no introduction to Dr. Curry, whose address 
at Capon Springs two years ago was published in 
the number of this magazine for August, 1899, 
and whose knowledge of Spanish affairs, de- 
rived from his years of residence at Madrid as 
United States Minister, has been drawn upon for 
these pages. Dr. Curry has for a number of 
years been the chief administrator of the Peabody 
and Slater Funds, these being important endow- 
ments for the promotion of Southern education. 
His long experience as a professional educator in 
the South, together with his exceptional oppor 
tunities for knowledge gained in the distribution 
of the income of the Slater and Peabody funds, 
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gives him a larger knowledge than any other man 
possesses of the educational and social conditions 
of the people of the Southern States of both races. 
While most of the newspapers have shown an in- 
telligent understanding and appreciation of the 
purposes of the educational conference held at 
Winston-Salem in April, the impression has to 
some extent been created that it was made up in 
the main of a company of visitors from the 
North, whose particular interest south of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line lay in the higher education of 
the negro race. The great majority of the mem- 
bers of the conference were, in fact, Southern 
educators, most of them concerned with the in- 
struction of white pupils. 


Several of the men who have from the 

Some of the first been most active in the confer- 
ences, while not living in the South, 

have long been engaged in educational work for 
Southern negroes, and this is particularly true of 





DR. J. L. M. CURRY. 


the trustees and friends of the great institution 
for normal and industrial training at Hampton, 
Va. It so happened that the graduating ex- 
ercises at Hampton preceded by one day the 
opening of the conference at Winston-Salem. 
The president of the board of trustees of Hamp- 
ton is Mr. Robert C. Ogden, of New York; and 
Mr. Ogden and Dr. Frissell, the principal of Hamp- 
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ton Institute, have from the beginning been espe- 
cially active in promoting the success of the an- 
nual conferences. Another of these is Mr. W. 
H. Baldwin, of New York, who had resided in 
the South for a number of years, and who has 
long been one of the most indispensable members 
of the board of trustees of the institute at Tuske- 
gee, which has been developed under the genius 
of Booker Washington. Mr.George Foster Pea- 





MR. ROBERT C. OGDEN. 


body, a prominent New York financier, active 
in these conferences and ardently interested in 
Southern education, was born and grew up in 
Georgia. Men like Mr. Ogden, Mr. Peabody, 
Mr. Baldwin, and others have so thoroughly 
identified themselves with the cause of South- 
ern education that no well-informed man in the 
South could well regard them as not thoroughly 
familiar with Southern conditions. Mr. Ogden 
was president of the conference ; but the pro- 
gramme was mainly conducted by Southern men, 
and most of the speeches of chief significance 
were, naturally and properly, made by Southern 
educators and public men, although admirable 
addresses on educational themes were heard from 
Dr. McAlister, of the Drexel Institute at Philadel- 
phia, and Dr. Russell, dean of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege at New York, and of a more general nature 
from Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. Peabody, of Har- 
vard, and several others. North Carolina was, 











—— : naturally, well rep- 
resented, and Gov- 
ernor Aycock, who 
welcomed the con- 
ference on behalf of 
the State, expressed 
with great directness 
and force his own 
educational policy, 
which calls for in- 
creased appropria- 
tions for school pur- 
poses, especially for 























MR. WILLIAM A. BLAIR, OF 
WINSTON-SALEM. 


(Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Conference.) 


the improvement of the 
character of the district 
schools of both races. 


The _ keynote 
of the confer- 
ence was the 
urgent need for better 
public schools at any sac- 
rifice. Along this line 
the most powerful presen- 
tation of the entire con- 
ference was made by 
President Dabney, of the 
University of Tennessee, 
who made an. exhaustive 
statistical review of the 
condition of common- 
school education in the 
South during recent years, 
and who set forth the 
most painful facts without disguise and with ab- 
solute frankness. Dr. Dabney’s position was not 
pessimistic ; 1t was simply businesslike. Like the 
skillful surgeon, Dr. Dabney laid bare the diffi- 
cult and distressing situation, not to pronounce 
it hopeless, but as the necessary preliminary 
to remedial measures. Some of the Northern 
speakers pointed out the fact that in the Eastern 
part of the United States the problem of main. 
taining efficient rural schools is also a pressing 
and difficult one. Upon one thing everybody in 
the conference was agreed—namely, that the 
principal business of the statesman, the philan. 
thropist, and the good citizen of the United 
States at the present time and for the immediate 
future must be the task of public education. It 
was also the undisputed opinion of the confer- 
ence that all parts of a wisely planned educa. 
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GOV. CHARLES B. AYCOCK, OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


more particularly for the appointment of a stand- 








tional system are equally necessary. No part of 


the work can be safely neglected. It would 
seem, perhaps, that if at the present moment one 
particular phase of the educational scheme is en. 
titled to more emphasis than another, it is the 
work of training teachers. One of the most 
brilliant and convincing addresses made before 
the conference was that of Dr. Charles D. Mc- 
Iver, of the State Normal and Industrial College 
at Greensboro, North Carolina. Dr. Melver, 
who is still a young man and of abounding en- 
ergy and capacity, arrived some years ago at the 
conclusion—in the course of his general educa. 
tional work in North 
Carolina —that the most 
crying need was for the 
thorough training of the 
white young women of 
the State, first for all the 
best possibilities of life, 
and, second, for the work 
of teaching. He has thor- 
oughly converted the State 
of North Carolina to his 
view, and recent success- 
ive State legislatures 
have increased the yearly 
appropriation for his 
school from $10,000 to 
$40,000. Almost, if not 
quite, as important as the: 
training of teachers in the 
South at the present time 
is the work of building 
suitable schoolhouses, the 








systematic levy of 
local taxes for 
school purposes, 
and increase of 
the average length 
of the school term 
from four or five 
months to eight or 
ten. The confer- 
ence would have 
been justified even 
if it had done noth- 
ing beyond its pro- 
gramme of addresses 
and discussions. But it was not content to rest 
there, and adopted resolutions calling for the pub- 
lication and distribution of its proceedings, and 
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DR. CHARLES D. M’IVER. 


(President of the Normal School at Greensboro, N. C.) 


ing board of seven members to enter upon an 
active campaign on behalf of the improvement of 
educational conditions in the South. This seems 
the beginning of a great practical movement. 


A National, The whole country was necessarily 
Not a Sec- affected before emancipation by the 
tional, Problem. tant of two races in the South, and 
the whole country is affected by that fact to-day. 
The impoverishment of the South in consequence 
of the Civil War is of national as well as sectional 
concern. It is eminently fitting and proper that 
Northern men should continue to contribute large 
sums toward the educational advancement of the 
Southern negroes. The amount thus given since 
1865 in the aggregate has been very large. It 
has all been bestowed with excellent intentions, 
but some of it has been unwisely used. It is 
not wholly creditable to some excellent people in 
the South that they have so little appreciated the 
spirit in which much of this Northern giving to 
Southern negro education has been carried on. 
On the other hand, it is by no means to the credit 
of some of the Northern agencies of Southern 
negro education that they have worked in the 
South for a quarter of a century or more without 
making their way into the sympathy and confi. 
dence of the Southern people. The mark of real 


e . . 
confidence and real educational common sense 
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will come when the management of these insti- 
tutions planted in the South by Northern donors 
is given over very largely to Southern men. Im- 
mense aggregations of wealth are to be found 
in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
and other cities lying to the north of Virginia 
and the Ohio River. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that this wealth is local in its origin. Mr. 
Carnegie’s largest gifts, as it happens, have been 
for the people of Pittsburg and vicinity, and Mr. 
Rockefeller has given more to the University 
of Chicago than to any other one institution, 
while the Stanford millions have gone to an in- 
stitution. in California, Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s 
beneficences have to a great extent been bestowed 
upon New York objects, the late Mr. Armour 
gave most generously to Chicago philanthropies, 
and so on. But there is no proper reason why 
the institutions of the South should not benefit 
equally with those of the North by reason of the 
amassing of great fortunes in the hands of men 
of liberal inclinations. To the wealth that has 
accumulated in private hands from transportation 
and industry, the South has contributed its due 
share ; and this should be remembered. 


It is doubly to be regretted that 
there has not been better apprecia- 
tion among wealthy men in the North 
of the great need and opportunity of Southern 
institutions for the white race. The South had 
many good colleges before the war, and since 
that time many of them have done noble work 
with a pitiably small income. It is perhaps true 
that nowhere in our day could a larger educa- 
tional result be produced by the investment of a 
given amount of money than in the already estab- 
lished institutions of our Southern States. It 
would seem invidious to set forth the claims of 
one or another of these institutions, because the 
list of worthy ones is not small, and no enumera- 
tion of them would be possible in these remarks. 
But, as typical, might be mentioned the Johns 
Hopkins University, at Baltimore, where ‘liberal 
gifts of money at the present moment would un- 
questionably count for more in the promotion of 
the highest type of American university work 
than in any other institution new or old,—north, 
east, south, or west. To the University of Vir- 
ginia—that beautiful monument to the genius 
of Thomas Jefferson, and to his breadth of vision 
and modern quality of mind—some gifts have 
indeed been given; and a new university hos- 
pital in connection with the medical department 
was dedicated in April. The building is in the 
most perfect keeping, both in placing and archi- 
tectural details, with the symmetrical scheme 
prepared by Mr. Jefferson. 
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(Acting President, Washing- 
ton and Lee University.) 


HENRY ST. G. TUCKER, 


DR. P. B. BARRINGER. 


(Chairman of the Faculty, 
University of Virginia.) 


The noble traditions of the University 


Some “ng ae ‘ pe 
Virginia Of Virginia have had a wide influence 
Institutions. 


upon the development of higher edu- 
cation in the United States, and upon student 
life and character. Charlottesville is one of the 
ideal educational communities of the country ; 
and it lies in that Piedmont region of Virginia 
that should forever be cherished by Americans 
as the home of the most illustrious group of 
statesmen this country has produced. Across the 
mountains, in the upper part of the Shenandoah 
Valley, lies Lexington, Va., another historic 
educational town, the seat of Washington and 
Lee University. After the Civil War, Gen. Rob- 
ert E. Lee accepted the presidency of the insti- 
tution, which had been founded in the lifetime 
of the Father of his Country and was named for 
Washington with his consent and good wishes. 
After General Lee’s death his name was added 
to that of Washington in the title of the univer- 
sity. This institution has taken vigorous hold of 
its work, and has been under the guidance of 
strong minds and brave spirits. In recent years 





THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
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it has suffered great loss in the death of two dis- 
tinguished public men of the first rank, namely, 
Hon. John Randolph Tucker, who had become 
head of the law department on his retirement from 
Congress, and the Hon. William L. Wilson, ' 
who, after many years of service in Congress 
and the Cabinet, had accepted the presidency of 
the university. Hon. Henry St. George Tucker, 
one of the ablest and best known of the younger 
public men of Virginia, succeeded his father as 
dean of the law school, and since the death of 
Mr. .Wilson has also served as acting president. 
This institution has recently dedicated an ad- 
mirable law building in memory of the late John 
Randolph Tucker, and the friends of the late 
Mr. Wilson are raising a fund for the ample en- 
dowment of a chair of political or economic sci- 
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ence in honor of the esteemed and high-minded 
gentleman who filled at one time the important 
position of chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives, and 
who served in Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet. There 
are other Virginia institutions worthy of high 
commendation, among which may be mentioned 
with great praise those that are comprised in the 
so-called Randolph-Macon System. Under one 
board of trustees is the college for young men 
at Ashland, founded in 1830, two preparatory 
schools for young men at Bedford City and Front 
Royal, a college for women at Lynchburg, 
founded in 1893, and a preparatory school for 
girls at Danville. The rapid development of the 
college for women at Lynchburg should be a 
matter of pride to the whole State. This insti- 
tution takes high rank educationally by reason 
of the excellence of its instruction and the thor- 
oughness of its courses, and it could make most 


















intelligent and productive use of a great deal of 
money to provide for the needs that come with 
the expansion of its: work. 


In times past, Western colleges have 
asked for a great deal of money from 
people of means living in the East, 
and what they have received has certainly been 
no more than they have deserved. These invest- 
ments in Western education have brought forth 
many-fold. But the West has now become com- 
paratively rich. It will make good use of all the 
money it can get for educational purposes ; but 
it is entirely capable of the further development 
of general and special educational life and work 
without any pecuniary aid from the outside. It 
is true, of course, that a very considerable mar- 
gin of the wealth actually produced in the West- 
ern States drains into the large cities of the Kast 
through the tendency of the owners of large 
amalgamated interests,—such as railways, tele- 
graphs, the live-stock and dressed-meat business, 
the mining and movement of coal, and various 
other enterprises, —to absent themselves from the 
sources of their wealth, and to live in the older 
and more populous communities. Thus they be- 
come, in a less conspicuous way, but in a real 
sense, nevertheless, a class of absentee proprietors 
analogous to the absentee landlords of Ireland. 
Evidently it is not proper that the owners of the 
great Irish estates living in England should make 
London the center of their philanthropic activi- 
ties. Their surplus wealth should go back to the 
communities whence it is derived. In like man- 
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ner, it is proper enough that the railroad and in- 
dustrial fortunes whose owners are domiciled in 
the East should recognize constant moral obliga- 
tions toward the producing regions from which 
their wealth has sprung. The West has in times 
past been both lucid and forcible in presenting 
this argument to certain Eastern men of wealth, 
with moderate, though by no means sufficient, 
results. The South, meanwhile, has had the 
greater need, and, in our opinion, the greater 
claim ; yet it has never quite ventured to ask for 
a share of what, in the moral sense, is really its 
own. The South is poor, yet it has contributed 
very largely to the coffers of those who are roll- 
ing in riches. They should recognize its needs, 
acknowledge its claims upon them, and aid in its 
stupendous task of fighting the battle of civiliza- 
tion against illiteracy, and of making prevalent 
those kinds of education that experiment has 
shown to be most desirable. 


At institutions for colored youth in 
the South, of which Hampton and 
Tuskegee are the most conspicuous 
examples, integral education is the cardinal prin- 
ciple. The individual student is developed and 
trained in all his nature and faculties to take a 
useful place in the community. The school itself 
is a community. Thus, the Tuskegee Institute 
is, fundamentally, a village settlement, quietly en- 
gaged in the business of leading a rational life. 
It has a population of nearly 2,000,—including 
the student body, a hundred or more teachers and 
instructors, and the wives and children of those 
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instructors who are married. It has some hun- 
dreds of acres of land, upon which it raises its 
own food. It applies scientific principles to the 
work of agriculture, and it manages to make this 
production of its food-supply count for the edu 
vation in agriculture of a great many of its pupils 
And this practical work secures the best possible 
mental condition for the grasp of important scien- 
tific principles in chemistry and physics, as ap- 
plied to the soil, and to the growth and culture 
of plants. Thus, work and education go hand 
in hand. In like manner, the necessity of own- 
ing a large number of horses and cows makes 
possible practical instruction in the breeding and 
care of live stock and in scientific dairying. The 
Tuskegee Institute—which is strictly a negro 
community, without a white man living in it, 
from Mr. Booker Washington, the principal, to 
the youngest student—occupies in all fifty build. 
ings or more, in which there is carried on a well 
coérdinated social life that is of itself a constant 
source of influence and benefit to the pupil, be- 
vause it familiarizes him at every turn with those 
things that men associated together have in these 
modern times been able to accomplish for the 
decency, comfort, and dignity of daily life. 
Every student, no matter what particular work 
he may do in the institute community, sees going 
on about him all the more essential handicrafts 
and industries, pursued both for production and 
also for instruction. For Sunday worship, daily 
chapel, and other purposes of general assembly, 
the institute comes together in an admirable 
chapel building capable of seating perhaps 2,500 
people, built by student labor with bricks made 
in the institute’s own brickyard by the students 
themselves, and finished throughout by 
home labor. The plans were made by a 
trained architect who is one of the in- 
structors of the institute, and who super- 
intended the work. 


A Nove! 14 Similar manner the mem- 
Graduating bers of this school community 
Programme. have erected all their own 

buildings, and thorough instruction is 
given in all the building trades. Mr. 
Robert C. Ogden had brought to the 
Hampton exercises as his guests a large 
company of men and women interested 
in Hampton and other educational work 
in the South, and had then proceeded |. 
with his party to the conference at Win- 
ston-Salem, whence the itinerary was to 
Tuskegee by way of Atlanta. While 
these visitors were at Tuskegee, a new 
building just completed by student labor, 
the money for which had been given 
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by Miss Stokes, of New York, was dedicated to 
its uses for the practical instruction of negro girls 
in domestic science. In connection with this 
dedication, the graduating exercises of the indus- 
trial departments were held several weeks in ad. 
vance of the regular commencement day. These 
graduating exercises were as interesting as any, 
perhaps, ever held in the United States. The 
great platform of the chapel building was deco- 
rated with objects illustrative of the processes and 
products of the agricultural, industrial, and house- 
hold industries taught to the pupils. One young 
man, graduating as a wheelwright and carriage 
builder, came forward, and in ten minutes ex- 
plained in a straightforward way the methods 
employed in making a good vehicle, having the 
unfinished parts and also a perfected carriage be- 
fore him on the stage. Another young man who 
had learned the machinist’s trade explained a 
steam pump which he had made, and which also 
was on the platform with steam up and in run. 
ning order. Still another, with suitable illustra. 
tive material, explained how to restore to fertility 
the worn-out soils of the South. Another, who 
had also studied under the professor of agricul- 
ture, explained how to plant, raise, and care for 
young fruit trees. A daughter of Mr. Booker 
Washington, who had taken the dressmaking 
course, explained, with suitable models before 
her, how to fit and make a gown, and showed 
how desirable it is that all girls should be taught 
how to make women’s and children’s clothes. 
Another young woman, with a kitchen range be- 
fore her on the platform, illustrated in a clear dis- 
course some of the principles and methods of 
plain cooking. It is not necessary to cite further 
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examples. These are enough to show something 
of the nature of industrial education at Tuskegee. 
To describe it in detail would require a good-sized 
volume. 


Nor is it necessary to enumerate the 

How Work : i : 
and Study are many kinds of industry carried on by 
Combined. - ~hich the students are enabled to earn 
their living and pay for their general instruction, 
while also acquiring knowledge of farming, or 
some other trade or industry. A model tailor 
shop makes the neat uniforms and other clothing 
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of the students; a model shoe shop, with the 
best machinery, makes excellent shoes of various 
grades ; and a well-equipped wood-working shop, 
among other things, makes ali the furniture of 
the institution, while a number of the depart- 
ments, including a good blacksmith shop, also do 
- work for the general region roundabout. Among 
other trades taught is that of printing; and the 
printing office is well equipped and creditable. 
At present the students are erecting a new library 
building, tor which Mr. Carnegie has given the 
necessary money. Those students who come 
with no money at all spend most of their days 
in practical work, and most of their evenings in 
the night classes. As throwing a sidelight on 
the coérdination of educational and practical 
work, a little circumstance may be noted that was 
observed by the writer in visiting a night class of 
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Each one of these 
pupils, boys and girls alike, had been required 
to go to the place where ground had been broken 
for the new Carnegie library, take careful meas- 
urements of the ground as staked out, and make 
a neat scale drawing from which a practical 


young pupils in arithmetic. 


builder could have worked. Having ascertained 
the superficial area, each pupil was instructed to 
find out the depth to which the architect had de- 
cided to dig the cellar, and then to calculate the 
number of cubic yards of necessary excavation. 
Thus, not only were such students as actually 
worked on the Carnegie library building obliged 
to learn these things as they labored, but even 
the pupils serving in other parts of the indus- 
trial organization were taught their lessons in 
mathematics, not so much from books as through 
direct application to the problems that had to be 
solved every day in the work going on about 
them. We mention this as a simple hint to many 
white teachers, who might accomplish more in 
these days of late spring and early summer by 
taking their pupils out-of-doors, and giving their 
arithmetic or geography lessons a relation to 
things in the vicinity, than by severe thumbing 
of books through weary hours at stiff desks. 
The Tuskegee method does not unduly discount 
books, but it brings them into their right relation 
to education and life. It is conspicuously true 
that the pupils educated by the Hampton and 
Tuskegee method come into a simpler, more 
direct, and more excellent use of the English 
language than those in certain other institutions 
who are taught by the more conventional literary 
methods, and whose use of language has a ten- 
dency to become stilted and artificial. 


Apart from the crying need of educa- 

yy oince i? tional work to reduce the mass of il- 
Agriculture. literacy in the South, the greatest 
single need of that part of the country would seem 
to be improved agriculture. In various ways the 
South is awakening to some understanding of this 
need. The professor of agriculture at Tuskegee 
—a man with a genius for the study of nature, a 
wide scientific knowledge, and a rare gift for 
teaching, who blends the theoretical with the 
practical at every turn—is able to arouse in the 
dullest mind a keen interest in agricultural chem. 
istry by merely showing how it is and why it is 
that certain practical results are produced. For 
example, two or three years ago he measured off 
two adjacent acres of ordinary land on the school 
farm. One of these acres he treated with six or 
seven dollars’ worth of a fertilizer that he himself 
prepared on scientific principles. The other acre 
he left as it was. Both acres were planted with 
potatoes, both being ploughed and cultivated in 
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exactly the same way. The fertilized acre pro- 
duced 400 bushels of a valuable grade of potatoes, 
while the other acre produced 40 bushels of a 
cheap and undesirable grade. The statement of 
such a fact awakens profound respect for Pro- 
fessor Carver, and renders him an oracle through 
all the country roundabout. It paves the way 
for an ardent study of the chemical constit- 
uents of the potato on the one hand, and of 
the corresponding elements of the soil on the other 
hand. This professor is an advocate of small 
farms well tilled. It is perfectly feasible to make 
such ideas as his prevalent throughout the South ; 
and the result would.be a complete transforma- 
tion. But a progress that ought to be rapid will 
surely be slow and painful, unless there is ample 
support given to educational work of the kind that 
he.is carrying on. We mention his work thus par- 
ticularly; not because it stands alone, but because 
it represents so well what is desirable. At the 
normal and industrial institute for negroes at 
Greensboro, North Carolina, to mention another 
individual instance, a young graduate of the agri- 
cultural college of the State of Minnesota is in 
charge of the department of farming, and is car- 
rying on an admirable dairy in a region where 
modern: dairying is almost unknown, and yet 
which is excellently adapted to the grasses, clovers, 
and other crops of a dairy country. 


There has been much discussion dur- 
ing the past few weeks, particularly 
in Southern newspapers, of the fu- 
ture of the Democratic party in the South. The 
prevailing opinion is that, while the South will 
continue to be preponderately Democratic for 
some time to come, there will be opportunity for 
the Republican party to make important gains, 
now that the political aspects of the race question 
are of less moment by reason of negro disfran- 
chisement. Senator McLaurin, of South Caro- 
lina, has been the central figure in a discussion 
that reveals an important and increasing line of 
cleavage in the ranks of Southern Democrats. 
There is an element in the South, full of the new 
commercial and industrial spirit, believing in 
sound money, favoring the extension of Ameri- 
can territory and commerce, and more concerned 
about the market for American cotton in the 
Orient than about theoretical party tenets. Sena- 
tor McLaurin is a type of the men of this class. 
He voted for the ratification of the Treaty of 
Paris, and has always advocated the retention of 
the Philippines. Mr. McLaurin tells the men 
of the South to accept things as they are, and to 
open their eyes to the facts of modern progress. 
He takes the broad national view. His positions 
were set forth with great frankness and ability 
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before the Manufacturers’ Club at Charlotte, N. 
C., in April. While continuing to call himself 
a Democrat, he is undoubtedly in sympathy with 
the foremost policies and guiding principles of 
President McKinley. The President himself, on 
the other hand, has recently made appointments 
in South Carolina to high federal offices of men 
heretofore known as Democrats, but holding 
views like those of Senator McLaurin rather than 
like those of Senator Tillman and the Bryan 





SENATOR JOHN L. M’LAURIN, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. : 


Democrats. If there should come about a con- 
servative reorganization of the Democratic party, 
such Southern men would presumably remain 
Democrats. But in case of the continued and 
permanent control of the Democratic machinery 
by men holding the opinions on foreign, financial, 
and economic questions that were maintained by 
Mr. Bryan in the last campaign, it is quite pos- 
sible that there might emerge in South Carolina 
and other Southern States a new party or politi- 
cal association made up of business men acting 
openly in politics with the Northern business 
men whose views they entertain. As to the 
Democratic party in the North, it is evident 
enough that serious efforts are already on foof in 
a quiet way among the leaders to regain control 
for the so-called conservative element, and ex- 
Senator Hill, of New York, is regarded as one 
of the principal leaders in such efforts. It is far 
too soon, however, to express an opinion as to 
the outcome. 


The President 2S We have repeatedly pointed out, 


and His the reélection of President McKinley 
vourney- was not in any strict sense a party 
affair. The country did not wish to experiment 


















with radical changes of poli- 
cy. Toward Mr. McKiniey 
personally there was a feel- 
ing of confidence and good 
will almost unprecedented in 
the history of American pol- 
itics. A fresh evidence of 
this fact was afforded by the 
great cordiality with which 
the President and his Cabi- 
net officers were received as 
they stopped at various 
points in the South on their 
way to the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. McKinley’s Southern 
speeches were in his best and 
most felicitous vein. The 
Presidential train left Wash- 
ington on April 29, and 
passed across Virginia by 
way of Charlottesville and 
Lynchburg, with brief stops 
at several places. At Mem- 
phis, Tenn., there was a ban- 
quet, and there was some 
pause at the old town of 
Vicksburg, Miss., and also 
at Jackson. On the after- 
noon of May 1 New Orleans 
was reached. Although 
President Jefferson acquired 
the territory of which New 
Orleans was the capital al- 
most one hundred years ago, 
that beautiful and important 
city had never until last McKinley. 
month been visited by a 
President of the United 
States. Mr. McKinley’s reception was accordingly 
a fitting one, in honor not of the man alone, but 
also of the great office of Chief Magistrate of the 
United States. In Texas the tourists broke the 
journey at Houston, Austin, and San Antonio, 
where in front of the Alamo the President ad- 
dressed a great crowd. At El Paso, Texas, Mr. 
McKinley was greeted by high Mexican officials 
delegated by President Diaz to extend his greet- 
ings and to convey his regret that his own health 
did not permit him to go to the border to meet 
his American colleague. The President made 
brief speeches at various places in New Mexico 
and Arizona, and in the beautiful towns of 
Southern California was driven over streets actu- 
ally covered with cut roses. It is reported that 


at Santa Barbara he was driven over such a path- 
way of flowers for a mile from the railway sta- 
tion. 
was a characteristic floral parade. 


In honor of his visit to Los Angeles there 
To those who 
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have never seen such a spectacle in California 
words cannot convey any adequate impression. 


Instead of spending Sunday, May 12, 
on the coast at Del Monte, as had been 
planned, the President proceeded di- 
rectly to San Francisco in order to obtain special 
medical advice regarding the health of Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley, whose strength had not proved equal to 
the fatigues and diversions inevitable on such an 
extended journey. Unfortunately, her condition 
grew steadily more alarming from day to day, 
and in the San Francisco programme which had 
been prepared, the President took little personal 
part, remaining constantly at the bedside of Mrs. 
McKinley, whose recovery was reported to the 
country through the Associated Press as scarcely 
possible. Great recuperative power was shown, 
however, by the invalid, and by the 20th she 
was regarded as safely past the critical point. It 
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was planned that after a few more days the Presi- 
dent and his wife would proceed to their home 
at Canton, Ohio, by a direct route, making no 
stops by the way except of the very briefest. 


Five days before the President started 
Wachnne at on his long tour there arrived in Wash- 
ington the commission of the Cuban 
Constitutional Convention sent to discuss the 
question of the future relations of Cuba and the 
United States. The chairman of the commission 
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States has no objects or policies that conflict at 
any point either with the best interests of Cuba or 
with the desire of that country to try self-govern- 
ment in an independent way. Happily, the dele- 
gates were convinced to this effect. They were 
too discreet to say anything, however, when they 
came to New York to spend a day or two before 
returning to Cuba, except in praise of the hos- 
pitality they had enjoyed, and of the ability and 
high-mindedness of the public men with whom 
they had been in conference at Washington. On 
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(From a snap-shot, taken on the tour by N. Lazarnick.) 


was Dr. Diego Tamayo, and his four colleagues 
were Sefior Domingo Mendez Capote, President 
of the Cuban Constitutional Convention, and Se- 
fiors Portuondo, Llorente, and Betancourt. Sev- 
eral other prominent Cubans accompanied the 
members of the commission. They were received 
with all the high official courtesies to which they 
were entitled, and in addition to these official at- 
tentions they were treated with a frank warmth of 
friendliness and good will, the sincerity of which 
could not be doubted. The delegation found no 
disposition at Washington to dally, or evade is- 
sues. The President received them without delay, 
and Secretary Root gave a full and unreserved 
explanation of the policy of the United States 
toward Cuba. The result was that the misappre- 
hensions under which the delegates had come to 
this country rapidly disappeared. The United 





May 7, at a private session of the Constitutional 
Convention in Havana, the commissioners gave a 
report of their visit to Washington. The one 
prompt result of this report was to make the lead- 
ing Cubans understand, first, that the motives of 
the American people toward Cuba were not open 
to any question, and, second, that the principles 
set forth in the so-called Platt Amendment really 
represented public opinion in the United States 
and could not be materially changed. 


‘i On May 11 the commissioners made 
e New : “ ° 
State of Mindpublic an extended and interesting 
at Havana. venort of their visit, and especially 
of their conversations with Mr. Root. After 
considerable discussion, during which Cuban 
opinion seemed to be rapidly changing in favor 
of the American point of view, the subject of a 
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VISITING DELEGATES FROM THE CUBAN CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


reply to the Platt Amendment was referred by 
the Constitutional Convention to a committee, a 
majority of whom, on May 16, decided to report 
in favor of accepting the Platt Amendment as 
explained by Secretary Root. This action of the 
committee evidently foreshadowed the final de- 
cision of the convention itself. Meanwhile, 
economic conditions in Cuba were giving the 
people more immediate concern than political 
matters. It was believed in Havana that the 
Administration leaders at Washington were pre- 
pared to urge upon Congress next winter the 
prompt adoption of a reciprocity arrangement 
under which Cuban sugar and tobacco would be 
admitted to the United States either free of duty 
or at greatly reduced rates. 


Notes on  V hile the industrial world has been 
Industrial War Somewhat troubled with strikes and 

and Peace. rumors of strikes, the one important 
fact of the past few weeks in this connection has 
been the rapid and wide-spread acceptance of the 
principle of direct and friendly conference be- 
tween the representatives of labor and capital. 
When we went to press last month a strike in a 


sheet steel mill at McKeesport, near Pittsburg, 
growing out of a question of the recognition of 
organized labor, threatened to spread throughout 
the vast congeries of industrial establishments 
controlled by the United States Steel Corporation. 
This McKeesport strike was, however, settled 
after a very few days by friendly conference be- 
tween the highest representatives of the Amalga- 
mated Iron and Steel Workers of America on 
one hand, and the representatives of the so-called 
‘« Trust” on the other. The terms of the settle- 
ment fully and frankly recognized the principle 
of friendly conference and mutual- concession, 
and established the right of the employees to form 
lodges in affiliation with the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation. This is thoroughly sensible and encour- 
aging. A local but quite serious strike occurred 
in May on the street-railway system operating in 
Albany, Troy, and other towns in the vicinity. 
There was involved on the one hand a ciaim on 
the part of the men for better pay and a better 
adjustment of hours and wages, and on the other 
hand there was involved the principle of the 
company’s right to employ non-union as well as 
union labor. Serious riots attended the attempt 
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of the company to operate the trolley lines with 
new men; and several regiments of State militia 
were brought into action, two bystanding citizens 
being killed in an attempt of the troops to put 
down riotous assaults upon moving cars. ‘lhe 
trouble was finally adjusted by protracted con- 
ference between the direct representatives of 
the two opposing interests. The company con- 
ceded the demands as respects wages, and the 
men conceded the right of the company to em- 
ploy non-union as well as union men. Both 
sides recognized the superior right of the in- 
nocent public, and a three-year agreement was 
signed, under which there can be no likelihood 
of any difference arising which will not be adjust- 
able by direct and amicable discussion. The ma. 
chinists were preparing for a great strike last 
month in demand for increased wages. Their 
union is known as the International Associations 
of Machinists, at the head of which is President 
James O'Connell. Mr. O’Connell stated in the 
middle of May that 150,000 machinists would 
strike on May 20 unless they should receive a 124 
per cent. increase in wages. Earlier in the month 
a conference had been held between the Metal 
Trades Association, representing the employers, 
and Mr. O’Connell’s union of the working ma. 
chinists. As we went to press, the demands were 
being granted. On May 18 many thousands 
of men employed in the building trades of New 
York left their work in sympathy with the mem. 
bers of the local bricklayers’ union, who were 
involved in trouble with the Masons’ and Build- 
ers’ Association. The strike was precipitated 
without any commensurate cause or grievance, 
through the extremely aggressive and arbitrary 
attitude of a portion of the bricklayers. Much 
excellent work toward the promotion of indus- 
trial conciliation and arbitration has been done 


of late by the National Civic Federation, which - 


last month held a conference in New York on 
this particular theme. Its standing committee 
on conciliation and arbitration is not only win. 
ning the respect and confidence alike of organ. 
ized capital and organized labor, but is also edu. 
cating public opinion as to the best ways to prevent 
strikes, and is promoting industrial peace at par- 
ticular crises by wise advice and by fortunate 
efforts to bring together into conference the rep. 
resentatives of opposing interests. Europe dur. 
ing the past year or two has been the scene of 
inany extremely disastrous strikes, and last month 
on the Continent there were industrial deadlocks 
and labor riots at various points. This country 
should now in the day of its great prosperity 
take warning and avoid these bitter and useless 
conflicts, which harm both sides, while involving 
the welfare and prospects of the country at large. 
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It is necessary that there should be a 
principal center for the transaction of 
certain kinds of business. If New 
York were not the center of American banking 
and finance, some other city would have to be. 
It is perfectly legitimate and right that railway 
companies and great industries should be organ- 
izéd as joint-stock undertakings, and that their 
shares of stock and their bonds and securities 
should be bought and sold. It is also both right 
and inevitable that the business of buying and, 
selling such shares should find a principal focus 
in some one stock exchange like that of New 
York. <A clear distinction should be kept in 
mind by those not familiar with stock-exchange 
transactions between the legitimate and proper 
buying and selling of shares of stock, and that 
form of so-called stock speculation which at basis 
amounts to nothing more than betting on the fluc- 
tuation of prices. While this distinction is clear 
enough in logic, and is practical enough to affect 
the conduct of the ordinary investor and business 
man, it is a distinction that is not so easy to main- 
tain in the complexity of the transactions of men 
habitually dealing in stocks and breathing the 
rather unwholesome atmosphere of a trading cen- 
ter like Wall Street. Thus many of the men who, 
to a great extent, are engaged in the legitimate 
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Wall Street. 
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THE FARMER’S COMMENT ON STOCK-EXCHANGE BOOMS. 
“So, they’re getting rich in Wall Street, are they? Well, 
if it weren’t for me they wouldn’t make much money!” 
From the Record-Herald (Chicago.) 
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MR. JAMES J. HILL. 


business of buying and selling actual shares of 
stock are led sometimes to sell very heavily for 
future delivery certain stocks which they do not 
own, but expect, if necessary, to be able to ac- 
quire. It is no part of our present purpose to 
discuss stock-market ethics. We have in mind 
merely an allusion to the very remarkable panic 
that occurred in Wall Street last month and that 
reached its climax on May 9. This panic did not 
originate in any changed conditions in the busi- 
ness of the country which affected in any way the 
value of the shares of stock of railways and in- 
dustrial concerns, nor in any scarcity of money, 
or fear as to wars, bad crops, or other disasters. 
It simply happened as an incident of an immense 
amount of speculative overtrading in connection 
with some of the pending railway movements 
toward amalgamation of ownership, and particu- 
larly of a titanic struggle that disclosed itself for 
the control of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


For some time past this railway has 
been operated in harmony with the 
Great Northern Railway system over 
which Mr. James J. Hill is the presiding genius, 
and whose chief financial power centers in the 
office of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. These inter- 
ests, for the further lessening of competition and 
the improvement of their great traffic schemes, 
had practically accomplished a purchase of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy system, which it 
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was their intention to lease to the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific lines, and to bring into 
operating union with them. Other interests, 
however, headed by Mr. Harriman, the banking 
firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and associated finan- 
cial interests, had recently purchased the South- 
ern Pacific Railway system on behalf of the 
Union Pacific ; and they apparently desired to 
checkmate the so-called ‘‘ Burlington deal.’’ Ac- 
cordingly, they laid their plans to buy up enough 
of the Northern Pacific stock to wrest away con- 
trol of that line from the Morgan-Hill interest. 
When the outlines of the project began to dis- 
close themselves, Northern Pacific stock, which 
is not very valuable on its own intrinsic merits, 
and which a few years ago was selling for a song, 
began to assume a great place in the market and 
to rise very rapidly. The brokers for the inter- 
ests seeking control were willing to buy at a 
large figure all the stock that anybody chose to 
offer. This tempted the speculators, who sold 
freely for future delivery at a high price. When 
the dates for delivery arrived, however, the spec- 
ulators could neither buy nor borrow the neces- 
sary shares of stock at ordinary figures. North- 
ern Pacific on May 9 reached $1,000 a share ; 
and for a few hours many men were obliged to 
sacrifice excellent stocks and bonds in order to 
get money with which to purchase Northern Paci- 
fic at fabulous prices. The corner was broken 


by the agreement of the leading interests to post- 
pone stock deliveries, and also by a restraining 
order issued by a New York judge. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC PREFERRED. 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 
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General Lhe principal sufferers were men who 
Business had nobody to blame but theinselves, 
/tems. 


while the confidence of the stock 
market was soon restored and the banking and 
industrial interests of the country were not dis- 
turbed. Previous to this panic the buying and 
selling in Wall Street had been at a volume 
wholly without precedent. If the speculators’ 
panic of last month shall have operated to dimin- 
ish the gambling fever it will have been a timely 
and useful visitation. Mr. Pierpont Morgan 





EVEN THE SEA CAN’T ESCAPE MR. MORGAN. 
From the North American (Philadelphia). 


meanwhile has been abroad, and among other 
things has been interesting himself in promoting 
the amalgamation of steamship lines. The At- 
lantic and West Indian fleets of the Leyland 
Line, aggregating thirty-eight fine vessels, have 
through him been transferred from English to 
American ownership. A very important move- 
ment is on foot meanwhile for the financial amal- 
gamation of a number of the largest American 
ship-building works, including, besides the great 
establishment at Newport News and several others 
on the Atlantic coast, the famous Union Iron 
Company's works at San Francisco, where the 
new battleship Ohio has just been launched. 
‘These two movements, the one for the purchase 
with American capital of foreign steamship lines 
and the other for the amalgamation of American 
ship-building plants, are precisely in the line of 
forecasts made by this magazine during the dis. 
cussion of the ship-subsidy bill. It was held 
that since we had thus long deferred the enact- 
ment of any general subsidy measure to promote 
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the American construction and operation of mer- 
chant vessels, it would be highly desirable to 
await further results of the industrial and capi- 
talistic transformations now taking place in this 
country. When American capital is ready to 
turn its attention to the building and operation 
of ocean ships on a large scale, it would seem 
likely that the thing can be done, quite irrespec- 
tive of government subsidies. In any case, it is 
desirable to await developments. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s long ex- 
pected taxation proposals were pre- 
sented to the House of Commons in 
an elaborate speech on April 18. The newspapers 
and the public had been guessing for weeks what 
new forms of taxation the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would propose in the budget, to meet 
the ever-increasing deficits caused by the expenses 
of the South African war. Sir Michael pointed 
out the fact, however, that the increased demands 
of the Government were not due alone to the war, 
but also to the extension of various public services 
—in short, to the incréase in ordinary expendi- 
ture. To meet the situation, an increase of two 
pence in the income tax was proposed, making 
the total one shilling and two pence in the pound 


The New 
English Taxes. 





PAY! 


PAY! Pay! 


MASTER JOHN BULL: “I’ve puta lot of pennies into this 
machine, and I haven’t got anything out. But” (with de- 
termination) ‘tI’m going on till I do!” 

(In consequence of the South African war expenditures, 
Master John Bull has to meet a deficit of fifty-five million 
pounds.)—From Punch (London). 














From the /édustrated London News. 
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SIR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, DELIVERING HIS ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


—this being expected to provide about $20,000, - 
000 additional revenue. He rejected the demand 
in many quarters for an import tax on foreign 
manufactured products, but found justification in 
proposing a tax on imported sugar of four shil- 
lings and two pence for each hundredweight,— 
or, to express it in American terms, a tax of about 
one cent a pound. This, of course, was in no 
sense a protective tariff, but rather a tax on the 
consumption of the working people. Sir Michael 
said that he expected the sugar duty to yield some- 
thing more than $25,000,000,income. He was 
of opinion that alcoholic spirits, beer, tea, and 
tobacco were carrying all the tax they could well 
stand, and their position was left unchanged by 
his proposals. The proposition, however, that 
made the greatest sensation and was most dis. 
cussed was that of’a levy of one shilling per ton 
on the export of English coal. 


There has of late been a good deal of 


The 2 ; eae 
Coal alarm in England over the rapidity 
ax. 


with which the coal of the country is 
being used up; and while scientific men have 
shown that the coal measures could not be ex- 
hausted for at least two or three centuries, yet it 
is felt that as the mining goes deeper the cost of 
coal may be considerably enhanced. The gen- 


eral European and foreign market for English 
coal has, on account of its excellent steam-mak- 





ing qualities, been very large. At first, the 
mine-owners made a great outcry, and the.work. 
ing miners, evidently encouraged by the opera- 
tors, threatened a general strike unless the pro- 
posed export tax were withdrawn. Sir Michael 
held his ground, however, and demonstrated so 
conclusively that the mine-owners were making 
enormous profits, and could bear the shilling tax, 
that the opposition lost its strength, and this fea- 
ture of the budget was duly adopted by the 
House of Commons on May 6. 


The expenditures of the British Gov- 
ernment during the financial year 
recently ended, including those for 
the war, were greater than the revenue receipts 
by about $285,000,000 ; and the prospects are 
that for the current fiscal year, if there were no 
increase of taxation an equal or even greater 
deficit would occur. The new taxes are expected 
to add $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 to the cur. 
rent revenue, and to bring the total yearly income 
from taxation up to about $660,000,000 for the 
year that will end next March. Expenses for 
the year, however, are expected to reach some. 
thing like $940,000,000 ; and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach accordingly proposed to raise a large new 
loan of $300,000,000 upon an issue of consols. 
He announced that the war in South Africa had 
already cost the Government nearly $750,000, 000, 
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or more than twice the cost of the Crimean War. 
He also made the interesting incidental remark 
that, England’s Chinese expedition had cost be- 
tween $25,000,000 and $30,000,000. The new 
taxation proposals, while carried by a safe vote, 
did not secure the normal Conservative majority. 
The increase in the income tax is commendable, 
because it reaches mainly the class of people who 
more than others are responsible for the South 
African war. The sugar tax reaches the whole 
people, and while not a very painful burden, will 
help to sober them off after their riotous jingo 
demonstrations of last’ year. A conservative 
forecast would indicate that the South African 
war, with its immediate sequel of military oc. 
cupation during the next two or three’ years, 
will have cost Great Britain considerably more 
than $1,000,000, 000. 


lord The general expectation a few weeks 

and ago that Lord Salisbury’s failing 
ireland. health would compel his almost im- 
mediate. retirement from public life, does not 
seem likely to be realized. The Prime Minister 
returned from his visit to the Continent last month 
in greatly improved health, and began at once to 
make speeches of that peculiarly exasperating 
quality tor which he has long been so famous. 
Thus, in London on May 13 he condemned home 
rule for Ireland in remarks insultingly deroga- 
tory, the purport being that most of the Irish 
people would seize the first moment of opportunity 
to stab England treacherously in the back, even 
if home rule and other demands were conceded. 
This, in view of the disproportionately heavy part 
that Ireland has always taken in fighting Eng- 
land’s battles for her, whether in South Africa or 
elsewhere, was not very tactful or just on the part 
of Lord Salisbury. Furthermore, the Irish have 
long paid more than their fair share of taxation, 
besides suffering by reason of many unfair handi- 
caps and just grievances. The recent census shows 
Ireland’s continued loss of population. Mr. 
William O’Brien’s newspaper, the Irish People, 
the organ of the United Irish League, was seized 
and suppressed early in May on account of certain 
allusions to the private character of the present 


, king. The Irish party in the House of Commons 


is at present more united and active than it has 
been for a long time. 


seen In the south temperate zone, the win- 

Winterin ter grows bitter as our springtime 
South Africa yinens into summer. The Transvaal 
is now a chill and desolate region, where the or- 
dinary hardships of winter are intensified a hun- 
dred-fold by the devastations of war. For two 
or three years it has, of course, been impossible 





to produce crops ; and shelter for man and beast 
has been almost wholly destroyed outside of the 
chief towns. ‘The reports, during the month that 
is comprised in our record, included no fights of 
any importance, and information has been mea- 
ger and obscure. Lord Kitchener’s statements 
to the war office at London have tended to show 
that the Boers are being worn out by constant 
attrition, and that from time to time their 
pursuers are securing the surrender of a few 
dozen men and a few dozen rifles. Little was 
heard last month of Botha or De Wet. Repre- 
sentatives of the Boer cause in Europe and 
America declare stoutly that the war is not near- 
ing its end ; that the Boers, having nothing more 
to lose, can keep up a struggle that causes the 
British constant losses of men and means, and 
that South Africa will yet prove the grave of the 
British Empire. It begins to dawn upon the 
British mind that Lord Kitchener was more com- 
petent than Mr. Chamberlain to make peace 
terms, and that Chamberlain’s flat rejection of 
the tentative proposals made by Kitchener to 
Botha was a fearful blunder. 


- In this connection it is well to note 
e New . : : oye 
British Army the fact that in spite of bitter criti- 

il. ~~ cisms made against it, and no enthu- 
siasm for it in any quarter whatsoever, the so- 
called army-reform scheme of Mr. Brodrick, the 
Secretary for War, was approved in the House of 
Commons on May 16 by a vote of 305 to 163. 
A mere statistical summary of this project can 
hardly make it comprehensible. It proposes to 
add 115,000 regulars to the standing army, and 
an equal aggregate number to the three voluntary 
military organizations known as the militia, the 
yeomanry, and the volunteers. The forces for 
home defense are brought nominally to nearly 
700,000 men. The bill provides for changes in 
the system of training officers. The project is 
denounced as at once expensive and ineffective, 
and as a halfway measure toward the Continent- 
al system of compulsory service. It is pointed 
out by the critics of the Government that Eng- 
land’s strength must always lie in the navy rather 
than in the army ; and that money and thought 
should be devoted to the more rapid expansion 
and more perfect maintenance of sea-power,— 
in which case, it is held, there would be no need 
of greatly enlarged standing armies. 


Although the evidence is ample of 
Pn a close new relations between the Brit 
ish and German Crowns and Govern- 
ments, there is no evidence whatever of the turn- 
ing of popular German sentiment toward alliance 
with England. The hatred, indeed, of the Eng- 





















lish by the Germans was 
never more evident than at 
the present time. This feel- 
ing crops out on all sides and 
in many ways. German sym- 
pathy with the Boers is un- 
diminished; and the Ger- 
mans, like most of the people 
of Continental Europe, are 
eager for England’s humilia- 
tion. The universal anti- 
English tone of the interna- 
tional political cartoons that 
one finds in the European 
papers is a good indication 
of the prevailing sentiment. 
There is also of late a marked 
tendency in Europe against 
the United States. This, 
however, arises from no 
especial bitterness against 
Americans or America as 
such, but only from the feel- 
ing that it is necessary to 
take some steps against the 
almost overwhelming in- 
roads made by the recent 
competition of American ag- 
ricultural and manufactured 
products. 


Apropos of the 
great discussion 
in England over 
the new export tax on coal, 


Notes on 
German 
Affairs. 
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and the relation of coal sup- 
plies to national defense and 
industrial dominance, it is 
worth while to note the fact that the Prussian 
Government has taken initial steps toward the 
nationalization of coal supplies. It is making an 
investment of 25,000,000 marks for certain coal 
properties in Westphalia. From these mines it 
proposes to supply some of the government rail- 
ways, and it is also intended to experiment in the 
direction of model mine operation, with the view, 
especially, of securing the miners from dangers 
incident to their arduous calling. Some of the 
German newspapers are advocating an export 
coal duty in order to keep the supply for home 
use. Karly in May important changes occurred 
in the Prussian cabinet, three members retiring, 
the most eminent of whom was the great Prussian 
financier, Dr. von Miquel, who now goes to the 
upper house of the Prussian Diet. The resigna- 
tion of Miquel and his two colleagues grew out 
of the failure of the scheme which they were 
supporting, with the ardent favor of the Em- 





THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF GERMANY, WITH THEIR ELDEST SONS. 


peror, for a radical development of the inte. 
rior canal system of Prussia. This project was 
favored by the new industrial elements, and op. 
posed by the aristocratic landed interests, who 
regard improved transportation facilities as fa- 
vorable to the cheapening of food supplies and 
inimical to local agricultural interests. The 
canal scheme has now twice been defeated ; 
but it is likely to win eventually. Meanwhile, 
Germany is seriously proposing heavy iron and 
steel duties, with a view to the exclusion of 
American products. The triple alliance of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy, which is about to 
expire by limitation, will unquestionably be re- 
newed, although Italy seems to have insisted 
upon the alteration of certain clauses, and there 
is a marked tendency toward a closer understand. 
ing between Italy and France. It is felt in Ger. 


many that the Italian King is much under the in. 
fluence of his Slav wife, whose sympathies are 
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with Russia and France rather than with Ger. 
many. ‘The Emperor William’s eccentricities and 
restless energy continue to give constant occasion 
for newspaper comment, and the German press is 
much less cautious than in years past in its criti- 
cisms of him. His eldest son has lately visited 
the Emperor of Austria by way of returning the 
Emperor's visit on occasion of the Prince’s com- 
ing of age. The picture on the preceding page is 
from a late photograph that gives one a new idea 
of the rapidity with which the young German 
princes, so recently little boys, are now assuming 
the stature of manhood. The German Emperor 
recently took his eldest son and heir apparent, 
now nineteen years old, to Bonn to install him 
in the University. There Emperor William 
spent three days and nights in convivial revels 
with the student ‘‘Corps Borussia,’’ into which 
he introduced his boy. 


The new cordiality between France 
Anessa, and Italy was exercised a few weeks 

ago by a visit of the Italian squadron 
to the French port of Toulon, which event was 
celebrated with a profuse show of hospitality. The 
Foreign Minister, M. Delcassé, made a trip to 
St. Petersburg at the end of April, and in the 
middle of May he declared in the Chamber the 
continuance of the solidarity of the Franco. Rus- 
sian alliance and also announced the especially 
friendly relations that had been established with 
Italy. M. de Bloch, the authority on war and 
the advocate of peace, declares that it is now a 
part of the French policy to reduce the term of 
military service ; and he says that a movement 
in this direction is likely to occur throughout 
Europe in view of what the Boers have shown 
that undisciplined troops can do against superior 
forces with modern weapons. M. de Bloch be- 
lieves that it will be the Italian policy to assume 
a position of comparative freedom as between 
the two alliances of Germany and Austria on the 
one hand and France and Russia on the other. 
This same authority holds that the best opinion 
in Russia is against the present annexation of 
Manchuria, and that the best informed authori- 
ties in France believe that the commercial oppor- 
tunities in China have been greatly exaggerated. 
It is evident that the policy of the Waldeck- 
Rousseau ministry is anti-military and is designed 
to secure good-will for France in all directions. 
For comparison with the English budget figures 
on a preceding page, it may be noted that the 
new French budget estimates presented to the 
Chambers last month point to a total ordinary ex- 
penditure of $720,000,000 in the coming year, 


‘this being a little larger than the budget for the 


current year. The French revenues have not 


been yielding the amounts expected, and the 
French public is much afraid that additional taxes 
are going to be imposed. 


The negotiators at Peking would seem 
PP es a at length to have settled the amount of 

indemnity to be paid by China. The 
American plan that the Powers should agree upon 
an aggregate sum and then apportion it among 
themselves has proved the only feasible course. 
It is understood that China will be required to 
pay 450,000,000 taels, equivalent to about $315, - 
000,000. Great Britain and Japan had joined 
the United States in urging that a sum equal to 
about $200,000,000 should be fixed upon as the 
maximum ; but Germany, with the support of a 
majority of the nations concerned in the discussion, 
held out for a vastly larger sum, with the result 
that the amount stated above was finally agreed 
upon as a compromise. Chinese opinion seemed 
to incline at first toward the plan of raising the 
money by borrowing it on the joint guarantee 
of the Powers to whom it was to be paid. Sub- 
sequently, however, the Chinese decided to pro- 
pose the payment of the required sum in thir- 
ty annual installments of 15,000,000 taels each. 
This proposition seems likely to meet with favor. 
The serious question is how the Chinese may be 
permitted to raise the money.. Their own very 
reasonable opinion is that they ought to be al- 
lowed to increase the duty on the importation 
of foreign goods into China from the present low 
rate toa maximum of 15 per cent. ad valorem. 
If properly administered, this increased duty 
would afford an ample revenue, while, if taken 
in connection with the reform of the likin taxes, 
or interior customs, which are such an obstacle to 
commerce, it would not have the effect to curtail 
seriously the Chinese commerce of foreign nations. 
China seems to be endeavoring to reorganize the 
imperial government. The Emperor and the 
Empress- Dowager, with the court, have not yet 
returned to Peking, but they have abolished the 
privy council and have reposed the general gov- 
ernment of the country in a new board called 
the General Board of State Affairs, at the head 
of which is Prince Ching, and which, among five 
other members, includes Li Hung Chang. The 
foreign troops are gradually evacuating China, 
and the talk of a war between Russia and Japan 
has entirely subsided. Minister Conger arrived 
in Washington last month, but declared that he 
intended to return to his post in China within a 
few weeks. American opinion is unanimous, so 
far as we are aware, in approving the policy 
of our own Government in withdrawing troops 
from China as speedily as possible, in discounte- 
nancing all looting and military excesses, and in 




















trying to keep down the total of the indemnity 
to the lowest possible point. Our Government 
has had no ulterior aim in treating China with 
decency, and yet in time to come this may prove 
to have been a profitable policy. 


The pacification of the Philippines 
would seem to be making progress at 
a gratifying rate. Much attention is 
now being paid to the settlement of questions 
relating to the status of the religious orders and 
their claims to landed property. Cardinal Gib- 
bons went to Rome last month, where he was ex- 
pected to confer with Archbishop Chapelle, of New 
Orleans, who has made investigations in the Philip- 
pines as papal delegate, and with Bishop Noza- 
leda, of Manila. Under the American system, 
there can be no way by which the Friars may 
regain personal authority in the parishes which 
absolutely repudiate them ; but their land claims 
must, of course, be adjusted on their merits in 
each case. The War Department seems to have 
decided that our army in the Philippines can soon 
be reduced to 40,000 men. There has been 
skirmishing in various quarters, and much an- 
noyance from guerrillas and bandits ; but nothing 
would seem to remain that could properly be 
called a state of war, and this is cause for rejoicing. 
Aguinaldo’s manifesto, issued on April 19, ad- 
vising all Filipinos to follow his example in taking 
the oath of allegiance to the United States, had 
a profound influence upon the state of mind of 
the Filipino people. The issuance of this address 
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AG.: “This is easy.”—From the Pioneer-Press (St. Paul). 
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was signalized by General MacArthur in the re- 
lease of a thousand insurgent prisoners, who were 
permitted to go to their homes, and this plan has 
since been followed by the release of many more. 
Judge Taft’s commission has been busy with the 
work of framing codes of law and organizing 
civil government. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has not yet made its decision in 
the test cases involving the status of the Philip- 
pines, but the Government, meanwhile, has been 
carefully revising the tariff system for the archi- 
pelago, to be put into effect in the near future in 
case of a court decision favorable to the Adminis- 
tration. The census finds about 250,000 people in 
Manila, of whom 180,000 are Filipinos and more 
than 50,000 Chinese. General Grant has returned. 


The political friction in Hawaii to 
which we have previously called at- 
tention has not been diminishing. 
The refractory home-rule legislature ended the 
regular session and adjourned without doing any 
business and without even attempting to intro- 
duce appropriation bills. Its most notable action 
seems to have been the passing of a resolution to 
President McKinley asking him to remove Gov- 
ernor Dole. Meanwhile the so-called Republican 
members of both houses signed a statement 
unanimously indorsing Governor Dole, whose 
high character, of course, is perfectly well known 
at Washington and throughout the United States. 
Governor Dole promptly called an extra session 
of the legislature, to assemble on May 8, for the 
exclusive consideration of appropriation _ bills. 
The spirit of the legislature was shown in its 
vote to give $250,000 of public money to ex- 
Queen Liliuokalani. Governor Dole, of course, 
refused to approve this measure. Experience 
would indicate that the Hawaiian franchise was 
not sufficiently restricted to secure efficient terri- 
torial government. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has attached the Territory of Ha- 
waii to the ninth judicial circuit, under which 
arrangement appeals will now lie from the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Hawaii to the high- 
er federal courts of the United States. 


Hawaii's 
Political 
Deadlock. 


iia There has been much discussion dur. 
Hemisphere’ ing the past month of interoceanic 

Matters. canal questions, but little or nothing 
has been said or done of any conclusive impor- 
tance. England and the United States are pre- 
paring to get rid of the Bulwer-Clayton treaty 
with the least amount of fuss possible. The 
Panama route has again had its advantages set 
forth at length in the newspapers. The simple 
fact is that the Panama Company is trying to sell 
out, either to the United States Government or 
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Lord Kelvin. Sir Charles Tennant. 


Sir James Bell. Ex-Bailie Crawford. 


SOME OF THE PROMINENT MEN CONNECTED WITH THE GLASGOW EXPOSITION. 


to American capitalists, and is a past master in 
the utilization of printers’ ink. There is one 
condition, and only one, upon which the United 
States Government could with dignity or pro. 
priety consider for a moment the acquisition of 
the partly built Panama Canal—namely, the out- 
and-out purchase from Colombia of that long, 
narrow strip known as the State of Panama, and 
its annexation to the territory of the United 
States. It may prove in the long.run a good 
thing for us to have annexed the Philippines, but 
our chief interests lie in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and extend over the territory from the 
Isthmus of Panama on the south to Alaska, Hud- 
son Bay, and Newfoundland on the north. 
There is growing interest in the sessions of the 
Congress of American Republics to be held in the 
City of Mexico next October. President Nor. 
throp of Minnesota has declined his appointment 
as cominissioner to Mexico, and the Hon. John 
Barrett has been named by Mr. McKinley in his 
place. Chile has receded from its determination 
to have no part in these conferences, and will be 
represented at Mexico. The Mexican Govern. 
ment has now, after the lapse of a whole gener. 
ation, come again into diplomatic relations with 





THE FRANCO-MEXICAN MONUMENT AT PUEBLA, MEXICO. 


(Recently unveiled as a mark of good relations, in honor of the Eu 
ropean and Mexican troops who fell in 1862-63.) 


Austria, such intercourse having been terminated 
by the circumstances of the execution of Maxi- 
milian. Mexico is also increasing her South 
American trade, and is establishing diplomatic 
relations with several republics to which she has 
heretofore not sent ministers. Mr. Loomis, our 
Minister to Venezuela, has been in Washington 
to explain fully his view of the controversy be. 
tween the Venezuelan Government and Ameri. 
can companies holding asphalt concessions about 
which for a period of some weeks there was no 
little excitement. Those difficulties seem to be in 
the way of adjustment by proper and legal means. 


It is not so much to be wondered at 

The Exposition that expositions are never ready on 
’ the opening day as that they are usu- 

ally so far advanced toward completion. The 
best recent nationai and international expositions 
have been affairs of such magnitude, splendor, 
and beauty that their swift creation is more like 
a miracle than an ordinary event. In Europe 
the people of the enterprising city of Glasgow are 
now holding an attractive and artistic exhibition 
which does them credit, although it may not 
rank with the great world’s fairs like ours of 1893 
or the French exhibition of last year. At Buffalo, 
the Pan-American Exposition was formally opened 
on May 20, by the Vice-President, Mr. Roosevelt. 
Its inception, aims, and actual character are so 
well set forth by Mr. Hotchkiss, of Buffalo, in an 
article published in this number of the Review, 
and in an accompanying one by Mr. Ernest 
Knaufft, that there is little need to say anything 
here except to call attention to these articles. 
Such expositions are a means of popular educa- 
tion that no one is likely to overestimate. The 
influence of the Centennial at Philadelphia and 
of the Columbian Exposition at Chicago was so 
profound as to have affected in a hundred ways 
the development of the American people. The 
Pan-American Exposition is going to prove a 
more important and attractive one than the coun- 

















try had known to be in course of preparation. 
It reflects the greatest possible credit upon the 
enterprise and courage of the growing city of 


Buffalo. It merits a large attendance. 
re Friday, May 3, one of the most 
Domestic disastrous conflagrations in the his- 
Notes. 


tory of the country visited the city of 
Jacksonville, Fla. About half of the city was con- 
sumed in an almost incredibly short time, owing 
to the fact that the wind was blowing violently, 
nearly all the buildings being of wood, and very 
dry. According to press reports, more than 
10,000 people were rendered homeless, and more 
than $10,000,000 worth of property was de- 
stroyed. The governments of the United States 
and of the State of Florida lent immediate aid, 
and gifts of food and clothing were dispatched 
from New York and other parts of the country, 
though in quantities none too great to meet the 
urgent demands of a most distressing situation. 
Texas, in the Southwest, is in the thick of a peri- 
od of excited speculation that makes Wall Street 
seem a tame and slow sort of place. This is due 
to the discovery of rich oil-fields, and the conse- 
quent promotion of numberless companies. Our 
readers will find an interesting account of the 
new oil regions elsewhere in this number, writ- 
ten by Dr. Day, the distinguished Government 
authority on the mineral productions of the 
United States. Kansas has somehow managed 
to divert attention from saloon-smashing, and 
is proudly advertising its extraordinary agricul- 
tural prosperity. Mrs. Nation, meanwhile, has 
been in jail at Wichita, where she is pronounced 
clearly and unmistakably insane. During most 
of the last half of May, the Presbyterian General 
Assembly was in session in Philadelphia. The 
distinguished committee on creed revision came 
prepared to make majority and minority reports, 
and it was evident that the question was not in 
shape for final action. The Baptist anniversary 
meetings, which opened at Springfield, Mass., on 
May 20 for a session of ten days, brought to- 
gether a great and earnest body of men and 
women engaged in wide-spread activities. 


One of the most prosperous years in 
the history of American education is 
at anend this month. In no previous 
year has there been such a gain in the number of 
students in the universities and colleges of the 
country, and never such general zeal for im- 
provement and progress in educational work. 
Anniversaries in various places remind us that 
some of our institutions have an historic past as 
well as an active present and a hopeful future. 
The University of Georgia will celebrate its cen- 


Some Educa- 
tional Notes. 
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tennial anniversary June 12-19, and a number of 
distinguished speakers will be present. More 
than a thousand men are expected at the alumni 
banquet. ‘This university has various branches 
or subsidiary colleges in different parts of Georgia, 
and:a total attendance this year of 2,600 students 
of collegiate grade. Chanceilor Walter B. Hill 
is pursuing a 
policy of more 
perfect codrdi- 
nation of these 
branches. At 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
the Western 
Reserve Uni- 
versity, which 
consists of the 
Adelbert Col- 
lege for men 
and a college 
for women, be- 
sides profes- 
sional and other 
schools, is about 
to celebrate its 
seventy-fifth an- 
niversary. It 
has had much 
growth under 
the presidency of Dr. Charles F. Thwing. Yale, 
meanwhile, is busily preparing for the cele- 
bration of its two-hundredth anniversary next 
October, the plans for which were explained in 
our May number. From Williams College, Mas- 
sachusetts, comes the announcement that Presi- 
dent Carter has presented his resignation, at the 
end of twenty years of eminently successful ad- 
ministration. The overseers of Harvard Univer- 
sity last month voted to confer the honorary 
degree of LL.D. on President McKinley at com- 
mencement time, on the occasion of his expected 
visit to Massachusetts. Professor Ross, whose 
enforced retirement from Stanford University 
attracted much attention, has entered upon a pro- 
fessorship in the State University of Nebraska, 
and has been made a lecturer in- sociology at 
Harvard. The death of Dr. Rowland, the dis- 
tinguished scientist of whose work and career an 
account will be found elsewhere in this number, 
is a severe loss to the Johns Hopkins University. 
The announcement that Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
will contribute $10,000,000 as a general endow- 
ment to the Scotch universities to enable them 
to give free tuition to Scotch students, came on 
May 20. This gift was as wise and sensible as 
it was munificent. Mr. Carnegie could not do 





PRESIDENT CARTER, OF WILLIAMS 
COLLEGE, 


better than to contribute a like sum to the uni- 
versities of our Southern States. 














POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN, 


April 18.—President McKinley appoints ex-Minister 
John Barrett a delegate to the Pan-American Congress. 

April 19.—Governor Sayers, of Texas, approves the 
bill providing that the State shall donate all State taxes 
of Galveston for two years to be used by the municipal- 
ity in raising its grade as a protection against. overflow 
from the sea....Aguinaldo issues an addyess to the Fili- 
pino people, urging submission to American authority. 

April 20.—President McKinley appoints William M. 
Jenkins governor of Oklahoma Territory....General 
Tinio, the insurgent Filipino leader in Luzon, surren- 
ders. 

April 22.—The New York City charter-revision bill is 
passed by the legislature over Mayor Van Wyck’s veto 
and approved by Governor Odell. 

April 29.—President McKinley and his party leave 
Washington on a trip to the Pacific Coast. 

May 3.—Civil government is established in Manila; 
the population of the city is announced as 244,782. 

May 7.—In the Baltimore municipal election, held 
under the new ballot law, the Republicans make unex- 
pected gains, carrying 18 of the 24 wards. 

May 10.—The Greater New York Democracy issues a 
declaration of principles. 

May 11.—Governor Odell, of New York, vetoes the 
New York and New Jersey bridge bill, and the em- 
ployer’s liability bill. 

May 13.—The War Department fixes the strength of 
the regular army on a peace basis at 77,287. 

May 14.—Militia ordered out to suppress rioting in 
connection with the street-railway strike at Albany, 
ba ae 

May 18.—The commission appointed to investigate 
Havana’s finances makes its report. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


April 18.—A committee of the Belgian Senate consid- 
ers gambling legislation....The British budget shows 
a deficit of $265,000,000 ; the government asks for power 
to issue a loan for $300,000,000. 

April 19.—The British House of Commons adopts the 
war-loan resolution by a vote of 186 to 117....The Dutch 
Second Chamber passes a bill for the improvement of 
workingmen’s dwellings by a majority of 68 votes. 

April 20.—A decree secularizing religious institutions 
is promulgated in Portugal. 

April 21.—A new Chilean cabinet is formed under the 
leadership of Anibal Zanartu, with Auguste Orrego 
Luco as minister of foreign affairs and Luis Martin- 
iana Rodriguez as minister of finance. 

April 22.—A bill for the extension of compensation to 
workingmen for accidents is introduced in the Belgian 
House of Representatives. 

April 23.—The British House of Commons passes the 
budget resolution increasing the income-tax by a vote 
of 363 to 88. 

April 24.—The Spanish Cortes is dissolved. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From April 18 to May 20, 1901.) 
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THE ARCH OF COTTON-BALES AT VICKSBURG—AN INCIDENT 
OF PRESIDENT M’KINLEY’S TOUR. 


April 26.—The Austrian premier introduces a bill in 
the lower house of the Reichsrath authorizing the con- 
struction of four canals. 

May 1.—Marquis Ito and the other members of the 
Japanese cabinet, with the exception of Baron Kodama, 
Minister of War, resign office in consequence of the 
action of the Viscount Watanabe, Minister of Finance, 
in postponing public works. 

May 2.—The British House of Commons begins de- 
bate of the proposed coal-tax. 

May 3.—Dr. von Miquel, Prussian Minister of Finance, 
is requested to resign. 

May 6.—The British House of Commons adopts the 
coal-tax by a vote of 338 to 227. 

May 8.—The German Reichstag, by a vote of 185 to 40, 
adopts a resolution to pay its members 20 marks (about 
$5) a day during the session, with traveling expenses. 

May 9.—The British House of Commons by a vote of 
307 to 58, adopts the civil list for the new reign....The 
Duke of Cornwall and York formally opens the new 
Parliament of the Australian Commonwealth at Mel- 
bourne. 

May 10.—The Italian budget shows a surplus of 50,- 
000,000 lire ($10,000,000). 

May 13.—An army-reorganization scheme is debated 
in the British House of Commons. 

May 15.—The British House of Commons rejects a bill 
amending legal procedure in Ireland. 

May 16.—After a three days’ debate the British House 
of Commons, by a vote of 305 to 163, approves the army- 
reorganization plans of Secretary for War Brodrick. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


April 24.—The commissioners appointed by the Cuban 
Constitutional Convention arrive at Washington to 
confer with President McKinley and Secretary Root on 
the relations of the two countries. 















April 25.—President McKinley receives the Cuban 
commissioners....The Czar of Russia receives M. Del- 
cassé, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

April 27.—The Cuban commissioners have a final in- 
terview with President McKinley. 

May 3.—The Korean Government, revising its former 
action, orders the dismissal of McLeavy Brown, Brit- 
ish Collector of Customs. 

May 4.—Italy rejects an appeal from the Porte to as- 
sist in preventing the settlement of foreign Jews in 
Turkish territory. 
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THE LATE DR. TANNER, M.P. 


(One of the leaders of the Irish Nationalists.) 


May 8.—Representatives of foreign governments at 
Constantinople send a note to the Porte protesting 
against the alleged tampering with the mails by the 
government as a breach of international law. 

May 9.—The time for ratifying the American recipro- 
city treaties with the Danish West Indies and the Ar- 
gentine Republic is extended by agreement. 

May 10.—The United States Treasury Department im- 
poses an additional duty on sugar from the Argentine 
Republic, on the ground that it is bounty-paid. 

May 15.—The Porte, in replying to the foreign repre- 
sentatives regarding the postal question, again requests 
a change in the post-office system. 

May 20.—Majority and minority reports of the com- 
mittee on relations with the United States are presented 
to the Cuban Constitutional Convention. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


April 23.—A fight takes place near the Great Wall be- 
tween the Chinese and Germans; the Germans force the 
Chinese over the Wall, but have many casualties. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
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April 25.—An International force of 800 is sent to pun- 
ish the band which killed Major Browning. 

May 5.—The American cavalry and artillery leave 
Peking. : 

May 7.—In a fight near Kalgan, between German 
troops and Chinese cavalry, the Chinese are ruuted. 

May 9.—The representatives of the powers at Peking 
make a formal demand on China for an indemnity of 
450,000,000 taels. 

May 18.—General Chaffee issues his farewell order 
ending the American relief expedition in China. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


April 18.—A party of the Ninth Lancers is ambushed ; 
an officer and three men are killed and five wounded. 

April 19.—Mr. Malan, editor of Ons Land, is sen- 
tenced to twelve months’ imprisonment, Mr. De Jong, 
proprietor of the Cape Dutch Worcester Advertiser, 
and Mr. Vosloo, editor and proprietor of the Dutch 
paper Het Oozen, to six months’ imprisonment....The 
Boers capture a tram in Cape Colony, conveying cattle, 
coal, and forage. 


April 20.—General French is ill ; he applies for a short 
leave of absence. 

April 21.—Mr. Cartwright, editor of the South Afri- 
can News, is sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment. 

April 25.—The Provost Marshal at Bloemfontein 
orders a British subject named Mitchell to be deported 
to Ceylon for criticising the British....An army order 

directs all householders to 
| hang up a board outside 
their doors giving the 
names of the residents. 

April 26.—Eleven West- 
ern Providence Mounted 
Rifles surrender to the 
Boers. 





April 28.—Sixteen cases 
of plague are registered at 
Cape Town in the last for- 
ty-eight hours, half being 
Europeans. 

May 6.—The British 
war office announces the 
total number of deaths in 
the South African war as 
714 officers and 14,264 men 
....General .Kitchener re- 
ports further captures of 
Boers and ammunition. 

May 11.—General Kitch- 
ener’s reports from the 
field show severe losses on 
the part of the Boers. 











THE LATE DR. MALTBIE D. 
BABCOCK. 


(Pastor of the** Brick ” Pres- 
byterian Church of New 
York City.) 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


April 18.—M. Emile Faguet is elected a member of the 
French Academy....The strike at the wood plant of the 
American Sheet Steel Company at McKeesport, Pa., is 
ended. 

April 20.—Floods at Pittsburg and Cincinnati do 
much damage. 

April 22.—Total sales on the New York stock market 
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are more than 2,200,000 shares....The British war loan 
is five times oversubscribed in London. 

April 25.—An explosion in the Griesheim Electro- 
Chemical Works, Germany, causes many deaths....A 
panic at Osaka, Japan, closes many banks. 

April 27.—An International Art Exhibition is opened 
at Venice. 

April 28.—Electric power is successfully transmitted 
a distance of 140 miles in California. 

April 29.—The purchase of the Leyland Steamship 
Line (British) by J. P. Morgan & Co., for consolidation 
with the Atlantic Transport Line, is announced. 

May 1.—With the exception of minor disturbances in 
Spain and Portugal, May Day passes quietly in Europe 
....The Pan-American Exposition is formally opened 
at Buffalo. 

May 2.—The Glasgow International Exhibition is 
formally opened. 

May 3.—Fire lays waste 148 blocks in the city of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., valued at $10,000,000. 

May 6.—The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York 
are received at Melbourne with great enthusiasm. 

May 7.—Employees of the Albany, N. Y., street-rail- 
way system go on strike. 

May 8.—Megr. Martinelli is formally invested with the 
red berretta of a Cardinal at Baltimore. 

May 9.—The New York stock market suffers a severe 
panic caused: by the struggle for control of Northern 
Pacific shares. 

May 15.—A general strike is declared among the ste- 
vedores, lightermen, and cartmen at Havana; about 
3,000 men quit work. 

May 16.—The Rev. Henry C. Minton, D.D., of Cali- 
fornia, is elected moderator of the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly at Philadelphia. 

May 18.—An agreement is reached at Albany, N. Y., 
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under which the striking street-car employees resume 
work....President McKinley witnesses the launching 
of the battleship Ohio at San Francisco....Cloudy 
weather interferes with observations of the eclipse of 
the sun in Sumatra, Mauritius, and elsewhere. 

May 20.— The Pan- 
American Exposition at 
Buffalo is formally dedi- 
cated .... Thousands of 
machinists in New York 
and other Eastern cities 
of the United States go 
on strike. . A lockout in 
the building trades stops 
work on many structures 
in New York City. 

OBITUARY. 

April 18.— James M. 
Deems, a well-known 
Baltimore musician, 83. 

April 19.—Col. Alfred 
H. Belo, principal owner 
of the Galveston News 
and the Dallas News, 62. 

April 20.—Ex-Goy. 
Charles C. Stockley, of 
Delaware, 82. 

April 21.—Dr. Charles K. D. Tanner, Irish National- 
ist, 51. 

April 22.—Rt. Rev. William Stubbs, Bishop of Ox- 
ford, authority on constitutional history of England, 76. 

April 23.—Dr. Horacio Guzman, secretary of the Bu- 
reau of American Republics, 50. 


April 24.—Dr. Henry Byron McKellops, of St. Louis, 
a well-known dental surgeon, 78....John E. Massey, of 
Virginia, 82....Ex-Premier Arvid Posse, of Sweden, 81. 


MR. WILLIAM I. BUCHANAN, DI- 
RECTOR-GENERAL OF THE PAIi- 
AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT GLASGOW, OPENED MAY 2. 


(The University is on the hill at the right, the new permanent Art Gallery in the center, and the temporary main building 
of the exhibition at the extreme left.) 
























April 25.—Ex-Congressman James Madison Marvin, 
of New York, 92. 

April 26.—Dr. William Henry Draper, an eminent 
New York physician, 70....Very Rev. William C. In- 
gram, Dean of Peterborough, 54. 

April 27.—Prof. Thomas Conrad Porter, of Lafayette 
College, Pa., 79. 

May 1.—Representative Rousseau L. Crump, of the 
Tenth Michigan District, 58....Lewis E. Waterman, in- 
ventor, 64. 

May 3.—Franz Rummel, the well-known pianist, 48. 

May 4.—Most Rev. John Travers Lewis, Archbishop 
of Ontario, 76....State Commissioner of Excise Henry 
H. Lyman, of New York, 60....Dr. Harold Snowden, 
editor of the Alexandria (Va.) Gazette, 65. 

May 6.—Ex-President Mariano Ignacio Prado, of 
Peru, 75. 

May 7.—Dr. George Cyprian Jarvis, a well-known 
Connecticut physician, 67. 

May 12.—Vice-President Henri Frangois Charles de 
Verninac, of the French Senate, 60. 

May 13.—Chairman James F. Goddard, of the Trunk 
Line Association, 59. 

May 14. George Conquest, English playwright and 
actor-manager. 

May 17.—Ex-Ambassador to Germany Edwin F. Uhl, 
60....Mrs. Lyman J. Gage, wife of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

May 18.—Abbé Verreau, prominent educator and his- 
torian of Montreal, 73....Rev. Maltbie D. Babcock, 
D.D., of New York City, 48. 

May 19.—Weston Howland, one of the early refiners 
of petroleum, 85....Maj. Robert P. Noah, of New York 
City, a veteran of the Mexican and Crimean wars, 68. 

May 20.—Rev. E. B. Webb, D.D., a prominent Con- 
gregational clergyman, of Wellesley, Mass., 81. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
































THE LATE GEORGE SMITH. 


(The London publisher, projector of the ** Dictionary of 
National Biography.”’) 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


HE following conventions have been announced 

for this month: The United Norwegian Luth- 

eran Church of America, at Minneapolis, on June 12- 
20; the United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in America, at Albert Lea, Minn., on June 6-12; the 
General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
at Cincinnati, on June 12; the General Synod of the 
Reformed Church in America, at New Brunswick, N. J., 
on June 5; the Christian and Missionary Alliance, at 
Indianapolis, Ind., on June 8-16, and at Toronto, Can- 
ada, on June 23-30; the International Missionary Union, 
at Clifton Springs, N. Y., on June5-11; the anniversary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of North 
America, at Boston, on June 11-16; aspecial Y. M.C. A. 
commemoration service at Montreal, Canada, on June 
8-9; the Lake Geneva Student Conference, at Lake 
Geneva, Wis., on June 21-30 ; the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Encampment at ‘‘Camp Northfield,” 
on June 27-September 2; the Federation of American 
Zionists, at Philadelphia, on June 16-17; Canadian 
Conference on Charities and Correction, at Toronto, 
Canada, on June 4 ; the American Park and Outdoor Art 
Association, at Milwaukee, on June 26-28; a National So- 
cial and Political Conference, at Detroit, Mich., on June 
28-July 4; a Conference on Direct Legislation, at De- 
troit, on June 27; the American Academy of Medi- 





cine, at St. Paul, Minn., on June 1-8; the American 
Medical Association, at St. Paul, on June 4-7; the 
International Hahnemannian Association, at Niagara 
Falls, on June 25; the National Eclectic Medical 
Association, at Chattanooga, on June 18-20; the 
American Medico-Psychological Association, at Mil- 
waukee, on June 11-14; the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, at Buffalo, on June 10; the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, at Niagara 
Falls, on June 25-28; the International Machinists’ 
Union, at Toronto, Canada, on June 3; the National 
Editorial Association, at Buffalo, on June 10-14; the 
National Association of Elocutionists, at Buffalo, on 
June 24-29; the National Association of Manufacturers 
of the United States of America, at Detroit, on June 4- 
6; the National Association of Credit Men, at Cleve- 
land, on June 12-13; the National Grain Growers, at 
St. Paul, on June 11-15; the National Slavonic Society, 
at Philadelphia, on June 3-8 ; the American Fraternal 
Congress, at Milwaukee, on June 15-18; the American 
Flag Association, at New York City, on June 14; the 
Continental Congress of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, at Buffalo, on June 14; the National Prize 
Turnfest of the North American Turnerbund, at Buffalo, 
on June 15, and the triennial singerfest of the North 
American Singerbund, at the same place, on June 24-29, 
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“PUT ME OFF AT BUFFALO.” 
From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 


ANY of the cartoons of the past month reflect in 

one way or another the superabounding pros- 

perity and commercial energy of the United States. 
The period of general good times, in which the country 
finds.itself, has greatly tempered the spirit of partisan- 
ship; and has dulled the bitter edge of controversy. 
Uncle Sam’s opulence is the keynote of many pictorial 
comments, European as well as American. The exposi- 
tion at Buffalo, under these circumstances, ought to be 
a financial success. As Mr. Morgan, of the Philadel- 
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WE LEAD THE WORLD.—From the Tribune (New York). 





U.S.: ** Yes, my dear, you have no cause for alarm; it was 
only a passing shower.”—From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 


phia Inquirer, puts it in a drawing on this page, the 
stock panic of last month was only a passing shower, 
and Miss Columbia had no serious cause for alarm. In 
contrast with the Treasury surplus and the heavy bal- 
ance of trade that the United States can show is the 
heavy deficit in the English revenues, with the conse- 
quence of increased taxation and large additions to the 
public debt. 





CLIMBING THE PYRAMIDS OF WAR INDEMNITY. 


JOHN Buu: “This is all very well, but when ever shall I 
get to the top?”—From the Westminster Budget (London). 

















RECENT CARTOON COMMENTS. 
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ON THE WORLD'S HIGHWAY. 


JOHN BULL: “Oh, sir, Hi was once ’appy and prosperous 
like you, sir. Would you be so kind——” 


From the Journal (New York). 
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THE TARIFF WALL NEEDS A GATE, 





JONATHAN SHOPPING. 


JOHN BULL: ** Now, my little man, what can I do for you?” 

MASTER JONATHAN: ‘‘ Wal, guess I’ll buy the whole 
store!” 

[‘* American millionaires agree to purchase the Leyland 
Line (Mediterranean, Portugal, Montreal, and Antwerp) 
fleets. A meeting of shareholders has been called in order 
to confirm the arrangements.”—Vide Daily News, May 1.] 

From Punch (London). 
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AMUSING, ANYWAY. 
“We would be fools if we shut our eyes. We must prepare 





for war against all nations of Europe.’’—Senator Lodge, in 


From the Tribune (Minneapolis). his Boston speech.—From the Post (Cincinnati). 








PIERPONT I. TO EDWARD VII.: ‘* How much will you take 
for it, Tummy ?”’—From the North American (Philadelphia). 
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J. PIERPONY 
ORGAN, 
RULER OF THE 
COMBINED 
CONTINENTS 
AND 
CONGOL I DATED 
ISLANDS 
AND THE PRODUCTS 
THEREOF, 










WHAT THE NEWSPAPERS MAY SOON HAVE J. P. MORGAN DOING.—From the Plain-Dealer (Cleveland). 
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WITH BOTH ANDY CARNEGIE AND J. PIERPONT MORGAN IN 
ENGLAND AT THE SAME TIME, JOHNNY BULL PROCEEDS 
TO TACK DOWN HIS ISLAND. 


From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 


The past month has been prolific of cartoons on 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan's reported financial enter- 
prises, apropos of his visit to Europe; and many of 
these have been exceedingly humorous, while al- 
most without an exception they have been in perfect 

good temper. The three 

cartoons reproduced on 

= this page are all of them, 

(oa of course, in the nature of 

w) pure extravaganza, and 

a merely point to the great. 

popular interest on both 

sides of the Atlantic in 

Mr. Morgan’s undertak- 
ings and movements. 
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THE SPRING MEDICINE AND THE SUGAR. 


Dr. McKINLEY: “* There’s always a way to get along with 
these youngsters, if you know how.” 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). 





Another subject of cartoons by the hundred during 
the last month has been the visit of the Cuban delegates 
to Washington, and the discussion of the future rela- 














MISS CUBA RECEIVES AN INVITATION. 


Miss Cotumsra (to her fair neighbor) : ‘* Won’t you join 
the stars and be my forty-sixth?” 


From the Record-Herald (Chicago). 
g 
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YES; IF YOU GET IN MY ’BUS, I'LL TAKE YOUR BAGGAGE 
FREE OF CHARGE.—From the Pioneer-Press (St. Paul). 


tions between Cuba and the United States. <A very 
amusing Minneapolis cartoon hits the situation in a 
very central fashion by representing McKinley as a doc- 
tor, administering the Platt Amendment as a bitter 
tonic to young Cuba, with something by way of sugar 
thrown in as an inducement. The fact, of course, is 
that the Cubans expect, in consideration of granting the 
American conditions, to be allowed a liberal tariff re- 
duction on their sugar in American ports. Mr. Rehse, 
of the Pioneer-Press, conveys a similar political idea in 
a less amusing but very direct fashion. 
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CARRYING WATER FOR THE ELEPHANT. 


S1xto Lopez: “How did you work it to get such a snap 
as this ?’’—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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THE FRIARS AND THEIR PENITENT. 
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Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. John Morley are agreed that the price of imperialism should be brought home to 


John Bull.—From the Westminster Budget (London). 


Unquestionably, the most brilliant cartoonist in active 
service in England at present is Mr. F. Caruthers Gould, 
of the Westminster Gazette and Budget. Noother man 
in the Liberal Party is doing nearly so much effective 
work as Mr. Gould in pointed criticism of the present 
Tory Government. His drawing is clever, and his cari- 
catures of leading public men are extremely good. But 





SO UNSELFISH ! 

SANDFORD AND MERTON (badly bumped): ‘Oh, sir, 
please. sir, would not the other boys like to have a ride? 
We do not wish to appear selfish.” 

Mr. BARLOW BULL: ‘**No, no—you made the other boys 
get off, and now you must stick to it.”’ 


From the Westminster Budget (London). 





his political talent is even superior to his cleverness as a 
draftsman and artist. The three cartoons on this page 
are selected from his output of last month. The first 
represents John Bull doing penance for the South 
African war by means of the application of the prin- 
cipal items in the new taxation scheme, with the Liberal 
John Morley assisting the Tory Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the painful but salutary proceeding. The 
two smaller ones explain themselves, 





THE EXCHEQUER KOPJE. 


The task of Sisyphus. 
From tpe Westminster Budget (London). 





























RECENT CARTOON COMMENTS. 
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A GERMAN VIEW OF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN GERMANY AND ENGLAND.—KING EDWARD VII. AND THE NEW MAID SERVANT. 
GERMANY: “If your Majesty will engage me, I promise at all times to be a good and obedient servant.” 
EDWARD: “ Well, you please me, and I shall take you into my service.”—From the Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


Out of many recent German cartoons pointing plainly 
to the bitter popular dislike of England in Germany, 
and to the prevailing opposition to the close relation 
between the Crowns and the Governments that have 














lately been established, we select three for reproduction 
on this page. The Stuttgart drawing represents the 
German Chancellor as putting Germany in the humili- 
ating position of taking a place as servant of the.fat 
little King of England. The other two, from Berlin 
papers, show the extreme feeling of horror and repulsion 
with which the (sermans look upon British conduct and 
policy in South Africa. 











EVEN WHEN FACE TO FACE WITH THE BLACK DEATH, JOHN 
BULL DOES NOT LOSE HIS HUMOR AND IMAGINES THAT 
EVEN HIS CHASTISEMENT IS AGREEABLE. 

From the Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


THE EXECUTIONER OF THE TRANSVAAL. 
(After the legend of the holy St. Denis.) 
KITCHENER: “Oh, horror! I have cut off his head, but 


he still walks forward !""—From the Lustige Blitter (Berlin). 
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THE GENEROUS HIGHWAYMAN. 


“*Hand over two hundred and fifty millions. Discount 
allowed for cash.”—From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 


Various phases of the pending Chinese settlement are 
illustrated in the cartoons of the month, but it suffices 
merely to reproduce three—one German, one English, 
and one American. The German cartoon conveys the 
idea that the announced decapitation of high officials in 
China has been, in fact, a vicarious atonement. 












THE DECAPITATION PUNISHMENT IN CHINA, 


Messrs. Yu-Sien, Sing, Sang, Tschang, and Tschwang are 
happy to see through the windows of the chamber, where the 
council of war is held, their severed heads offered to the gen- 
erals of the Powers.—From the Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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MAINTAINING HIS EQUILIBRIUM. 
CHINESE EMPEROR: “Oh, do let me go! You're pulling me to pieces between you.” 
THE Powers: “Don’t be afraid. We're only maintaining your equilibrium.” 


From the Westminster Budget (London). 
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NEW YORK STATE BUILDING, ON THE BANKS OF NORTH BAY, SEEN ACROSS THE LAKE, GEORGE CARY, ARCHITECT. 


(The roadway is a continuation of the Lincoln Parkway entrance. Behind the building is the Elmwood Gate and the Woman’s Building, 
which was originally the county club-house, east of which is a replica of Enid Yandell’s ‘‘ Providence Fountain.” North Bay is part of 
the Park Lake, on which the contests of the American Canoe Association will take place. A typical canoe camp is laid out on the 
banks of the lake. The New York State Building and the Albright Art Gallery are built of marble and are of the conventional classical 
order, their simplicity contrasting strongly with the free architecture of the staff buildings.) 


THE PAN-AMERICAN ON DEDICATION DAY. 


BY WILLIAM H. HOTCHKISS. 


Here, by the great waters of the north, are brought to- 
gether the peoplesof the two Americas, in exposition 
of their resources, industries, products, inventions, 
arts, and ideas, 

(Inscription for the Propylea, 
by RICHARD WATSON GILDER.) 

ORN of civic pride and nurtured by local en- 
terprise, the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo was formally dedicated on May 20. In- 
tended originally to exploit the development of 
electrical energy on the Niagara frontier,—the 
first stake was driven on an island near the great 
cataract and twenty miles from Buffalo,—the idea 
passed from the parent corporation to what has 
proved a remarkable body of men, the present 
Pan-American Exposition Company, when, at a 
memorable dinner two years ago, the conception 
of a New World fair, backed by an instantaneous 
contribution of nearly one million dollars from in- 
dividual citizens, sprang into being in a night. 
Almost the first resolution passed by the directors 
limited the exhibits to the Western Hemisphere. 
But, this limitation aside,—and it is this razson 
détre which distinguishes this from other great 
fairs,—the original conception has widened enor- 
mously, until Buffalo welcomes the peoples of all 
countries not merely to the third largest exposi- 


tion the world has known,* but concededly to the 
most beautiful and easily seen as well. And this, 
without public grants from either State or nation 
other than the cost of buildings and exhibits, or a 
breath of scandal or the slightest criticism con- 
cerning the overworked citizens who, as officers, 
directors, and committee-men, have plied the labor- 
ing oar! As an instance of purely municipal en- 
terprise, expanded into an epoch-making exposi- 
tion, the Pan-American stands without a parallel. 


THE EXPOSITION’S GROUND-PLAN. 


The site is but two miles from the business 
center, and, unlike any recent fair, is compact, 
being rectangular in shape, over a mile long and 
half a mile wide. A part of Buffalo's principal 
park, including a wooded lake of generous pro- 
portions, constitutes the foreground. The inclu- 
sion of park lands, however, makes what may be 
called frontal access difficult. The tens of thou- 
sands will enter the grounds by the back door of 
the railway station, or the side doors reached by 
the traction lines. He who would enjoy the 





*The Paris Exposition of 1889 covered 173 acres and cost 
$9,000,000. The Pan-American includes 350 acres and has 
cost, with the Midway, $10,000,000. 
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architecture and colors of the NYCA MARRS se. Rt SC a | 
exposition to the full should 
enter by the Lincoln Park- 
way Gate; or, if he must 
needs come by street car, by 
the Elmwood Gate, walking 
eastward to the Triumphal 
Bridge. This is a causeway 
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at Chicago, whence, and only 
whence, the full glories of 
this exposition can be seen. 
Standing at this point on De- 
dication Day, with the Park 
Lake and approach behind, 
the State and foreign build- 
ings to the right, and the New 
York Building. the Women’s 
Building, and the tulips and 
rose gardens to the left, the 
meaning of the oft-quoted 
comment: ‘A scholarly in- 
terpretation of the pictur- 
esque,” becomes apparent. 
The block plan is that of a 
double cross of open spaces : 
the upright, two-thirds of a 
mile long; the arms, two- 
fifths and one-third. This 
open space is skirted with 
buildings, so connected with 
pergolas, arcades, and colon- 
nades as to form a continu- 
ousseries. The great court 
in the foreground, large 
enough for a quarter of a mil- 
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sition is éverywhere. The GROUND-PLAN OF THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 
Government group, a central 

building with pavilions joined to it by arches, of. the Court of Fountains, which, resembling 
fronts a like group on the west, whose center the Court of Honor at Chicago, separates the 
is the home of horticulture and whose pavilions largest exhibit buildings and points the way to 
are assigned to mines and the graphic arts. the Howard Electric Tower, which rises nearly 
The Temple of Music and the Ethnology Build- four hundred feet, a steel-framed but beautiful 
ing stand like huge sentinels at the entrance Giralda. Flanking this tower are the build- 
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ings assigned to Electricity and Agriculture. 
Behind it, in the Plaza, is a sunken garden, re- 
calling the landscape artists of Florence and Ver- 
sailles. A canal circuits this chain of buildings, 
widening into mirror lakes near the ‘l'riumphal 
Bridge, under which it passes through a grotto. 
Beyond, beginning from the rear, are the amuse- 
ment features ; the massive Stadium for the ath- 
letic contests of the coming afonths, and the 
Midway, each vestibuled by colonnades, on the 
roofs of which are attractive restaurants. 

Some one has called the exposition ‘‘ the new 
world in unity.” A more harmonious setting 
would be difficult to conceive. 


ARCHITECTURAL EFFECTS. 


The architecture at Chicago was serious and 
classic ; that at Paris imposing, but florid; at 
Buffalo it is romantic and picturesque. The style 
is the free Renaissance—bracketed eaves, airy 
pinnacles, grilled windows, open loggias, square 
towers, fantastic pilasters, and tile roofs. But it 
is the coloring that charms. The classic cold- 
ness of the White City has given place to a 
warmth and wealth of colors, all worked out on 
a general scheme which focalizes in ivory white, 
touched with green and gold, at the Electric 
Tower, and with tints that rival the cerulean on 
domes and pinnacles. Groups of sculpture—on 
buildings, fringing the basins, everywhere—con- 
stitute an exhibit of plastic art far surpassing that 
at Chicago. The water effects, in particular, the 
lofty cascade at the Electric Tower, with the suc- 
cession of basins, jets, and fountains, culminating 
in the imposing Fountain of Abundance, are on 
a scale never before attempted. 
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THE HORTICULTURE BUILDING 

(With its wings, the Mines to our left, and the Graphic Arts to our 
right, at the western end of the Esplanade. The body of the 
building is a warm yellow, the decorations, mostly upon a blue 
ground, are painted rich orange or red, the roof terra-cotta. Two 
groups, representing horticulture, are the most highly chromatic 
of all the sculptural groups, suggesting the richest form of ma- 
jolica. Before the doorway we see Mr. George T. Brewster’s 
“Nature,” one of the most successful groups on the grounds.) 
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THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING AT THE EASTERN END OF THE 
ESPLANADE. 


Such is the picture which meets the eyes of the 
visitor on Dedication Day. As a mere spectacle 
of artistic grouping and picturesque effect, the 
Pan-American can be neither described nor photo- 
graphed ; it must be seen. As a monument to 
the kindred arts, landscape-gardening, decora- 
tive painting, architecture, and sculpture, all- 
American in a national sense, it will live, what- 
ever be its fate as an exhibition of the products 
of the farm, the mine, and the factory. 

Europe and Asia being unbidden, the build- 
ings are not huge affairs like those at Chicago. 
Indeed, they seem too small for their setting. The 
demand for space has been enormous; manufac- 
tures have overflowed into an annex, after filling 
a central court intended for fountains and flowers ; 
agricultural implements are displayed under the 
seats of the Stadium ; railroad transportation oc- 
cupies hearly all of the station building. But 
this crowding has had its compensation. Quality, 
not quantity, has become the motto of each ex- 
hibit department. Hence, to be even admitted to 
the Pan-American means more than the minor 
prizes at larger fairs. The Government Building, 
with its satellites, Fisheries and Colonial affairs, 
the Mines Building, the Horticulture Building, 
the Ordnance buildings, are ready for visitors ; 
while the exhibits in the Electricity, Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts, Machinery and Transportation, 
Agriculture, Ethnology and Graphic Arts build- 
ings are more than 80 per cent. installed, and 
will be fully so by June 1. 


PARTICIPATION OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


How far is the exposition truly pan- Ameri- 
can? The merely casual visitor might reply, 
very. little. In machinery and transportation 
there is probably not a Latin-American exhibit ; 
the Latin peoples produce little of the kind. In 
a limited sense, the same is true of electricity, 
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THE ETHNOLOGY BUILDING. 


(The body of the buildingis yellow-gray; the domeis a lighter blue 
than the Government Building (seen to our left), and it lights up 
at night asa beautiful turquoise. The statuary, asis the case in 
the Temple of Music, is gilded. The groups on the attic over the 
pediments are four replicas of A. Phimister Proctor’s “ Quadriga,” 
which surmounted the United States Governmert Building at the 
Paris Exposition. The porticoes are rich orange color, the Corin- 
thian pillars being silhouetted against them.) 


manufactures, and liberal arts. Venezuela, Par- 
aguay, and Uruguay are missing, Brazil not rep- 
resented officially, even Cuba’s building is not 
complete, nor her commissioner arrived ; but Vene- 
zuela’s governmental disturbances have prevented 
the use of the $100,000 appropriated for her ex- 
hibit, Brazil deputed the matter of representa- 
tion to her states, and Cuba will be amply repre- 
sented ere the middle of June. On the other 
hand, Canada, Mexico, and all the Central 
American states, most of the South American, 
and some even of the West Indian, are repre- 
sented by commissioners and exhibits. * Seven 
have buildings of their own. That of Honduras 
is completed. Chile is building a fire-proof 
structure of masonry and iron, that can be 
taken down and set up again at Santiago after 
the exposition. Mexico ! as her building practi- 
cally complete ; Porto Rico is represented by a 
kiosk of native woods ; Canada, Cuba, and Ecua- 
dor are rushing the work on large buildings 
which should be done by June 1. More gen- 
eral is the representation of foreign peoples in the 
main buildings. Though their exhibits are not 
yet entirely installed, the June visitor will find 
Canada, Mexico, Argentine Republic, Brazil, 
Bolivia, Guatemala, Hayti, Nicaragua, Peru, and 
Salvador in the Agriculture Building ; Mexico, 
Costa Rica, and Nicaragua in the Ethnology ; 
Bolivia, Costa Rica, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, 
Salvador in the Mines, and Argentine Republic, 
Costa Rica, Mexico, Peru, and Salvador in For- 
estry. 

The Canadian, Argentine, Mexican, and Chi- 
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lean exhibits will be especially notable ; the lat- 
ter, of the selected products which received 
awards at the Chilean Exposition last winter ; 
while, as a special courtesy to the Pan-American 
Exposition from President Porfirio Diaz, México 
is also represented by her famous Artillery Band, 
and a picked body of rurales, with twenty men 
from the different branches of her army, all in 
command of a captain of the Presidential Guards. 
The absence of the Old World countries and the 
immense preponderance of purely American ex- 
hibits is at once apparent. But the first were not 
within the scope of this fair, and the exhibit 
from the Latin-American peoples, even with the 
gaps already mentioned, is the largest and most 
complete ever seen on this continent. 


THE STATE HEADQUARTERS. 


The State buildings are near the foreign build- 
ings, in the southeastern part of the grounds. 
The New England States have clubbed together 
in a Pan- Yankee building of colonial architecture 
and commodious proportions. Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Mis- 
souri also have buildings, the first three nota- 
ble for architecture and size; New Jersey and 
Maryland have sites, but have not yet begun to 
build. These buildings are at present incvom- 
plete, but all will be ready before this reaches 
the reader. -Easily first of the State buildings is 
the headquarters of New York, an imposing 
marble structure resembling a Doric temple and 
near the Elmwood Gate, which, after the exposi- 
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THE MINES BUILDING ON THE BANKS OF THE CANAL. 


(This building, originally devoted to Mining and Forestry, has been 
given over to the mineral products of the United States, Canada, 
and two South American countries, Nicaraguaand Guatemala, the 
other South American countries housing their exhibits in their 
own buildings. The Mines Building by its comparatively simple - 
exterior and interior is unusually suited for the material resources 
which it houses. The reason for housing the other American 
countries in their own buildings was to allow for a systematic ar- 
rangement of the minerals of the United States. Ontario was in- 
cluded on account of its relations to the Great Lakes system.) 


















tion, will become the home of the Buffalo His- 
torical Society. This building is practically fin- 
ished, and, when installed with historical exhibits, 
will become the Mecca of New Yorkers, and a 
convenient starting or ending point of the tour 
of the grounds. — 
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THE PROPYLA/A. 


(The archway forms one of the gates proper, while the building to 
the right is a colonnade with two towers and is duplicated on the 
west. It will be noticed that the sculpture ornamenting the bal- 
ustrades consists of well-known classical statues. The use of 
antiques throughout the exhibition grounds is highly successful 
and will well repay the consideration of visitors, for the statues 
here ensconced within bosquets of cypress, box, and palm, and now 
and again sheltered by trellises, are more nearly seen in their orig- 
inal environment than when crowded together in our museums 
and art schools. When partially illuminated by electric lights, 
the figures have much the bewitching effect of moonlit Italian 
gardens. Seen by electric light, the sunken garden between the 
Machinery and Electric buildings, where the statues alternate 
with poplars, is particularly striking.) 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE FAIR—ELECTRICAL, 
INDUSTRIAL, AND ETHNOLOGICAL. 


Of exhibits and exhibitors it is hard, thus 
early, to be specific. The usual delays have been 
increased by strikes and weather. Buffalo boasts 
her cool breezes in summer, but, like Hosea Big- 
low’s, 

“Half our May’s so awfully like Mayn’t, 

’T would rile a Shaker or an evrige saint.” 
Indeed, June 1 would have been a more rational 
opening day. By that time the exhibits would 
have been, in fact, will be, in order. At present, 
their quality is apparent, their compactness more 
so. The important exhibits can be seen with a 
minimum of fatigue, and, if a trip across the 
main court be excepted, almost without going out 
of doors. 

First in human interest is the electrical ex- 
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hibit. Its building is not large, and the individ- 
ual exhibitors do not number over sixty, the 


’ General Electric, the Westinghouse, and the Ed- 


ison companies being the most important. But 
in view of the enormous strides of electrical sci- 
ence since even the Chicago exposition, and the 
latent possibilities in a light and inexpensive 
storage battery, and in the application of electric- 
ity to heating and cooking, to say nothing of 
Marconi’s inventions and Pupin’s prophecy of 
telephonic cabling in the near future, this ex- 
hibit—a portion of its power and all of its energy 
for decorative lighting being supplied from: the 
great plant at Niagara Falls—becomes epochal. 
The night exhibition is described later ; the day 
and lay visitor will find much of interest in the 
Electricity Building; for instance, a collective 
historical exhibit of the beginnings of the art, a 
complete telephone exchange in full operation, 
and the roar of Niagara transmitted by telephone 
from the Cave of the Winds. 

The Government exhibit is large. It com- 
prises the usual fisheries exhibit, with sub-displays 
devoted to each federal department, and, in the 
rotunda, an appropriate exhibit by the Bureau 
of American Republics. Visitors will find most 
food for eye and mind in the Philippine exhibit, 
which occupies a large segment of the north 
pavilion. Here are captured Philippine cannons 
and a collection illustrative of the domestic econ- 
omy of our far Eastern possessions, with revela- 
tions of the possibilities in such cheap and dur- 
able material as maté, rattan, and bamboo. A 
map of the world, on which the location of the 
ships of our new navy is indicated each day, is 
more than a toy—it marks our new birth as a 
world power. 

North of the Government group, attended by 
a company of regular artillery, is a collection of 
heavy ordnance, including a disappearing coast- 
defense gun operated by electricity, and in it 
some lessons of the penalties which come with 
power. In the foreign buildings group—with 
what suggestiveness shall not be said—are the 
Ordnance buildings, the first exhibit of its kind 
ever attempted. It has no connection with the 
Government’s display, but comprises many inter- 
esting exhibits by manufacturers of small and 
large arms and munitions of war, notable among 
them being a full-sized model of a Bruzon coast- 
defense turret, thirteen-inch shells from the Ore- 
gon, a large exhibit by the makers of the famous 
Atbara Bridge across the Nile, and a novel il- 
lustration of the quality of armor plate made 
by the Bethlehem Company. The American 
schoolboy and the aspiring politician from South 
America will here meet on common ground, but 
with purposes how different ! 
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Ethnology is an important department at But- 
falo. The local color is given by the Six Nations 
Village, where the descendants of the warrior Iro- 
quois from neighboring reservations have built a 
street of log cabins with a stockade and council- 
house, such as Red Jacket, who sleeps in a near- 
by cemetery, might have frequented. The Indian 
Congress on the Midway permits comparisons be- 
tween the savage of the West and the reservation 
pagan of the East ; while the mound-builders are 
present in full-sized facsimiles of their earthy 
dwellings. The Ethnology Building itself con- 
tains an important collection. The whole lower 
floor of this beautiful structure has been given 
up to the Latin-American peoples, Canada and the 
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INTERIOR OF THE MINES BUILDING. 


(The center court of the Mines Building is devoted to precious 
stones and gold. The center case is a collective exhibit of the 
gcoms of all-America, and in it the large photographs form a com- 
plete illustration of the actual conditions of gold mining at Cape 
Nome during the past season. Every form of mining machine is 
shown with the exact conditions under which it is worked, and in 
front of each photograph is a specimen of the result in gold per 
cubic yard of gravel. Toward the front of the building, the win- 
dows are filled with large colored transparent photographs of the 
great mining localities of the United States.) 


United States having taken to the galleries, and 
the stroller and student will here find relaxation 
as well as instruction in memorials of the Aztecs 
and the Incas. 

The exhibits in agriculture are, from necessity, 
somewhat scattered. In addition to the main 
building—much too small for the numerous for- 
eign and state booths—there are the Grange, the 
Dairy, and the Live Stock buildings, forming a 
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group in the northeastern part of the grounds. 
The exhibit of the Argentine Republic is notable 
for its charts. Canada is excellently. placed, and 
has a large exhibit. Many of the States are rep- 
resented, among them New York, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, and Connecticut. 

The Horticulture Building, together with out- 
door displays and the effects produced by the 
flowers, plants, and shrubs which fringe the prin- 
cipal buildings and give nature’s colors to the 
basin margins, represent a completed scheme. 
The building itself is gay with color within ; its 
attractive exhibits, notably that of California, sur- 
round a facsimile in white of the golden Goddess 
of Light who tiptoes the top of the Electric 
Tower. 

The two main buildings are given over to the 
kindred departments of machinery and transpor- 
tation, and manufactures and liberal arts. With- 
in them, the much-praised color scheme is also 
in evidence. The walls are of tinted burlap, and 
the rafters and roofs above are hung with broad 
streamers of harmonious colors. These great 
buildings are packed to the doors, many of the 
exhibits having been brought from the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900. Auto-vehicles are represented 
in great numbers in the transportation section. 
There is little buiky machinery. What there is 
is electrically propelled from a power-plant in the 
center. The Manufactures Building is jammed 
with artistic booths ; food products are the most 
prominent and attractive of the exhibits. In the 
department of liberal arts, the exhibit of the sec- 
tion of education and social economy, almost 
identical with that at Paris, is the most valuable 
and important. 

Mines and graphic arts are housed in buildings 
of their own, but though the former is one of the 
most broadly representative of the collective ex- 
hibits, and the latter of absorbing interest to book- 
makers, both spiritual and industrial, the exhibits 
are too numerous and diverse for extended com- 
ment in a bird’s-eye sketch like this. The 
Women’s Building is the headquarters of the 
Board of Women Managers, a body of represen- 
tative Buffalo women who will look to the com- 
fort of women visitors and entertain organizations 
during the summer, notably the warlike Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution in June. 

Of the treasures of the Art Gallery, the Dedi- 
cation Day visitor can speak but in terms of 
prophecy. The plan was to house this important 
exhibit in the Albright Art Gallery, whose un- 
finished walls, just outside the grounds, bear wit- 
ness to the munificence of a living Buffalonian, 
and emphasize Mr. Gilder’s inscription on a 
neighboring structure : 

“Who gives wisely, builds manhood and the State.” 




















JOHN M. CARRERE, OF NEW E. B. GREEN, OF BUFFALO, 


ARCHITECT OF THE MA- 
CHINERY AND ELECTRICFTY 
BUILDINGS. 


YORK, SUPERVISING AR- 
CHITECT OF THE PAN- 
AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


But labor troubles again set plans awry, and a tem- 
porary Art Building is being constructed near the 
foreign buildings and overlooking the Park Lake. 
The canvases will not all be hung much before 
June 15. None but American painters, and only 
those who have painted since 1875, will be rep- 
resented. The director and committees in charge, 
who have put the paintings offered through the 
winnowing process, promise that this, the first 
American salon, shall do ample honor to the in- 
creasing artistic sense of the nation. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


It would be interesting to speculate on how far 
amusement features are necessary to a great fair. 
London's Bartholomew Fair at Smithfield was, 
because of its follies, all but suppressed in the 
seventeenth century ; its frivolities led to its 
discontinuance a half-century ago. There was 
nothing like a midway at Philadelphia in 1876; 
to many, the Midway was the feature at Chicago 
in 1893; the French authorities seemed not to 
encourage amusement features at Paris in 1900. 
At Buffalo there will be amusements a-plenty, 
but not all of the midway kind. A generous ap- 
propriation has been made for music, artistic 
band-stands have been erected in the Esplanade 
and the Plaza, and on the grand organ of the 
Temple of Music daily recitals will be given by 
the leading American organists. At present, 
three military bands are giving daily concerts ; 
later Sousa’s Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, 
and a dozen like organizations are promised, 
while in June the North American Sangerfest, 
with its hundreds of singers, convenes here. 

In the old Greek days, trading fairs were co- 
incident with the Olympic games. At the Pan- 
American, sports will be a feature. An immense 
stadium, architecturally beautiful and capable of 
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seating twelve thousand persons, occupies the 
extreme northeastern part of the grounds. Here, 
on May 15, took place the first games, those of 
the Snugs, the Quinces, and the Bottoms, whose 
handicraft built the Stadium. As the weeks go 
on, its arena will see a succession of college base- 
ball and football, basket-ball tournaments, auto- 
mobile races, the annual track and field champion- 
ship meet of the Amateur Athletic Union, the 
Canadian-American Lacrosse championship, the 
national amateur championship bicycle races, 
followed by international and professional races, a 
Marathon race, Scottish games, Irish sports, with 
the Pan-American championships in September. 


THE MIDWAY. 


The Buffalo exposition, like its predecessor, 
has a midway. Planned to occupy the fifty or 
more acres northwest of the Electricity: Building, 
it early spread over The Mall to the south, drove 
out the State buildings, to which were assigned 
the site, and now occupies the whole west side 
of the grounds from the Elmwood Gate north- 
ward. Comparisons with the midways at Chicago 
and Omaha are inevitable; the latter it greatly 
surpasses ; the former it equals and, in the eyes 
of many, excels. There is the same broad thor- 
oughfare at Buffalo, but broken by angles and 
turns, a few mere shows, described as early as 
1762, by 

Here’s ‘** Whittington’s cat” and “the tall dromedary,” 

“The chaise without horses” and ** Queen of Hungary ;” 

Here’s the Merry-go-round, ‘Come who rides, come who 
rides, sir?” 

Wine, beer, ale, and cakes, fire-eating, besides, sir; 


The famed “ learned Dog” that can tell all his letters, 
And some men as scholars are not much his betters; 


but many more that are serious and some with an 
educational trend : The Beautiful Orient, a Giant 
Seesaw, the African Village, the Glass Factory, 
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Bostock’s Wild Animals, 
the Scenic Railway, and 
Alt Nirnberg, the last 
including a Bavarian 
Military Band, recalling 
Chicago. ‘The House Up- 
side Down, fresh from 
the Paris fair, a Trip to 
the Moon, the Colorado 
Gold-Mine, Darkness and 
Dawn, Dreamland, the 
Infant Incubator, and 
Venice in America, the 
last-named letting into 











Es a GEORGE CARY, ARCHI- 
the main canal with gon- TECT OF THE ETHNOLOGY 
dolas and launches, and BUILDING. 


a dozen more of minor 
importance, are new fea- 
tures which, as a rule, 
describe instruction in 
somewhat allopathic 
doses. Then there is the 


(Mr. Cary also designed the 
attractive New York State 
Building, which will become 
the property of the Buffalo 
Historical Society, having 
been erected of permanent 
materials. ) 
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treme southern end of the street is the Indian 
Congress, an outgrowth of the famous congress 
at Omaha. Already nearly twenty-five tribes of 
the trans-Mississippi country are represented, 
with American Horse and other famous chiefs at 
their head. The concession includes a village of 
tepees, a row of characteristic huts occupied by 
the Navajos and kindred tribes, and a ceremonial 
house for the dances. 

In all, there are about forty concessions and 
over a mile of street. What is remarkable about 
it is that, reduced to percentages, it is probably 
as educational as are the exhibits proper. 


THE GREAT FAIR AT NIGHT. 


The pan-American memory which will linger 
longest is the night scene. Essentially an out- 
of-door fair, the electrical display surpasses ex- 
pectation. All that art and ingenuity can do to 
heighten the effect has been done. As the half- 
hour of gloaming comes on, the buildings will 
be deserted ; even in the 
Midway, the splenetic 





so-called ethnological 
phase; in all, fourteen 
concessions, including 
some of those already 
mentioned. 

Four of these have a 
distinct right to be a part 
of a pan-American fair ; 
they give character to 
the street and tone down 
the Turko-Egyptian 
memories of the Midway 
at Chicago. In the Ha. 
waiian Village are re. 
produced some of the na- 
tive scenes of our first island of the seas; and Hulu 
Hulu dancers supplant the Fatimas of yore. The 
Philippine Village is not yet opened. But the 
nipa-covered buildings are ready, and when oc- 
cupied by the natives, now en route with their 
far-away utensils and furniture, with market, 
and theater, and church, and, perhaps, even a 
surreptitious cock-fight, to say nothing of a 
characteristic guard of soldiers, —we curious pos- 
sessors of the Dewey islands may ponder what 
that May-day fight meant to us—and to them. 

Characteristic, though marred by buildings 
which are Mexican only in their signs, is the 
huge concession called the Streets of Mexico. 
Here are shops and a theater, gayly decked 
dancers and sombreroed strangers, and food, 
drink, and customs from the land of Cortez and 
Diaz. Even the bull-ring and a troupe of bull-fight- 
ers, who, forbidden to kill, will prove their prow- 
ess by affixing waxed rosettes from the point of 
their weapons to the fatal spot! While at the ex- 
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CABINS OF THE “SIX NATIONS.” 


(“Six Nations” are the Mohawks, Onondagas, Oneidas, Cayu- 
gas, Senecas, and Tuscaroras. ) 


barker, that 


**Man that while the puppets 
play, 
Through nose expoundeth 
what they say,”’ 

forsakes his post and 
takes his stand in the 
Court of Fountains. And 
then, when the dusk has 
deepened, a faint glow 
appears on the lamp-posts 
—rosettes of electric 
bulbs—then on arch. 
ways and eaves and pin- 
nacles ; the panels of the domes are outlined, gild. 
ed groups high up on the buildings begin to 
shine, and the Tower becomes effulgent. The 
glow _ increases, 
star-points sparkle 
from every build- 
ing, the roofs and 
sides, the porti- 
coes, the entrances 
are bathed in in- 
candescent fire, 
while the Tower, 
now fairly ablaze 
from base to top, 
stands a radiant 
monument to that 
new force whose 
name it bears. Let 
the visitor behold 
the illumination 
from where he will 





NEWCOMB CARLTON, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF WORKS. 

















—if through the archway of the Stadium’s mas. 
sive screen, the Tower stands out as that of 
the mirage city of a weary caravan; if from the 
Meadow Road in the neighboring park, it is as if 
Mustafa’s son had rubbed his wonderful lamp 
and bidden a city beautiful to be; whenceever 
it is seen, the effect is the same, the memory of 
it deep and lasting. What matters it to recall 
the number of the hundreds of thousands of elec- 
tric bulbs which are emulously aglow, or to spec- 
ulate on what the night scenes of this exposition 
will be when the electric fountains are really 
playing and the scores of hidden searchlights 
mingle their sparkling iridescence with the golden 
glow of these early days! The world has never 
seen a sight like this, nor will it again until an- 
other Niagara shall elsewhere render decorative 
lighting cheap enough to warrant, as at Buffalo, 
the attempt, almost successful, to make the lights 
of night more imperiously beautiful than are the 
lights of day. 


WHAT THE EXPOSITION REALLY STANDS FOR. 


But what will it all amount to, when, on Octo- 
ber 31, the gates are closed and the Rainbow City 
becomes a part of history ? 

Pan-American in scope, it should be pan- 
American in effect. It is said ‘‘ to celebrate the 
achievements of a century of progress in the 
western world.” It should rather prophesy a cen- 
tury of commercial interdependence. The jeal- 
ousies of the past have been natural; the pros- 
perous giant of the north could not but be looked 
on with envious eyes by the stripling peoples to 
the southward. Trade has too often been through 
Liverpool and Hamburg; the Latin-American 
and the Yankee have too persistently misunder- 
stood. The function of this fair should be to end 
that misunderstanding. Mr. Blaine tried to do it 
a decade and more ago ; he would have welcomed 
and used a pan-American exposition. As it is, 
its far-reaching effect on intertrade relations may 
be doubted. The difficulties, competition with 
our farms and mines and forests to the profit of 
our shops and factories, are almost insuperable. 
At any rate, as Charlemagne’s fair at Troyes 
gave us a standard of weight that still measures 
trade exchanges, the Buffalo fair, if it would do 
the same, must begin by guaranteeing a recipro- 
city that is truly reciprocal, and a trade that has 
no condescension in it. : 

In the wider domain of international politics, 
the Pan-American should mean more. What the 
Latin- Americans most need is stability of govern- 
ment. Mexico is an instance of what can be done 
where revolutions do not disturb; the United 
States is history’s exemplar of prosperity through 
peace. This lesson will not be lost on the quick- 
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witted Latins. Perhaps, too, the exposition may 
give a new and broader meaning to the Monroe 
Doctrine. Present tendencies, carried to their 
ultimate, mean an Old World trade-war against 


us, and such conflicts too often develop into wars, © 


indeed. Should such times come, the solidarity 
of the Americas alone would insure the peace of 
the world. Shoulder to shoulder they could, if 
need be, face the world. If this fair even tends 
to modify the Monroe Doctrine from ‘‘ Hands 
off ! "—the attitude of a protecting superior—to 
‘¢Hand to hand! ”’—the attitude of a comrade 
and friend—and does naught else, it will mark 
an epoch in the history of mankind. 

As a public educator, the exposition is already 
an assured success. ‘T'o the average American, 
it opens a terra incognita. The racial character- 
istics, the products, the resources, the customs of 
Latin- America are here spread out as in an open 
book. On the other hand, the Latin cannot fail 
to be influenced by the ubiquitous evidences of a 
free press, cheap communication by wire, rapid 
transit in the largest sense, and, what he needs 
most of all, scientific sanitation. To our own 
people will be taught, as never before, that the 
machine is taking the place of the hand-worker, 
and that electricity is supplanting steam. 

To Buffalo itself the exposition means much. 
Not in immediate financial return, for the reaction 
will more than offset that; but, if a patent fact 
may be put boldly, in the advertising now so 
lavishly given the Pan-American city. Obscured 
by being in the same State with the great me- 
tropolis, her salubrious climate, her commanding 
position as an industrial and trade center, even 
her rank as the eighth city in a nation of great 
towns, have been little appreciated. The fair 
inspires Buffalo with confidence, and bids her 
spread her pinions for loftier flights. This is 
her enterprise, her wealth promoted and financed 
it, many of its builders are her architects, its di- 
rectors and officers are, with a few notable excep- 
tions, her citizens, their unity of action and public 
spirit are evidenced on every hand; and then, her 
position at the foot of navigation of the great 
waters of the North, at the focal point of twenty- 
five railroads, and at the gateway to the Domin- 
ion; and, perhaps more than all, this magic power 
which turns the wheels of her factories and lights 
her streets, nay, which takes these visitors to and 
from the exposition, propels its machinery, and. 
at night, turns darkness into day: this, in a pecu- 
liar sense, is her electricity, born of the great cat- 
aract at her door. 

And so Buffalo is full of pride and hospitality 
as that pan-American American, Vice-President 
Roosevelt—a happy choice—does the henors for 
her, this twentieth day of May. 
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THE ELECTRIC TOWER. 


(John Galen Howard, architect, with the Court of Fountains in the foreground, to the right a dome of the Agricultural Building, photo- 
graphed from the Tower of the Ethnology Building.) 


ARTISTIC EFFECTS OF THE PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 


BY ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


OCTURNAL architecture! Not in the text- 
books ; no chair devoted to it in the uni- 
versities, but it is a department of architecture 
that the twentieth century will see developed, and 
the Pan-American Exposition is responsible for it. 
‘The promulgators of the exposition have build- 
ed better than they knew. While, of course, it 
was planned that the electrical power from Niag- 
ara be utilized, while electrical illumination was 
to be an adjunct to the general architectural 
scheme, we doubt if ‘it was realized that the elec- 


trical illumination would dominate the whole ex- 
position. But it has done so, and he who would 
visit the exposition at the most opportune time 
would do well to behold it first at night, and his 
station point should be not at the Propylea en- 
trance, but at the southern end of the grounds. 
where, standing near French’s ‘“ Washington,” 
he may look northward over the Triumphal Cause- 
way between the great pylons toward the Elec- 
trical Tower. Here he will see a unique and 
imposing sight, that outdoes Chicago, Nashville, 
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Atlanta, Omaha,—a sight the world has never 
seen before. At 8 o’clock the ivory city lies half- 
veiled in the dusk, when suddenly, but gradually, 
on every cornice, every column, every dome, 
break forth tiny pink buds of light as though 
some eastern magician were commanding a Sul- 
tan’s garden to bloom. A moment more, and the 
pink lights grow larger and take ona saffron hue, 
and the whole exposition lies before us illumined 
by 500,000 electric flames (the eight-candle power 
incandescent light which Mr. Edison, who devel- 
oped it, has proclaimed his pet)—and these deli- 
cate lights, some single, some bunched, bring out a 
thousand delicate tints, now playing hide and seek 
amid many cartouches, terminals, and arabesques, 
now Rembrandting the stucco reliefs, and delicate- 
ly toning down the color, till the effect is strik- 
ingly allegro. 

At one of the early nights of the exposition, a 
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small boy having evidently made a day's tour of 
the grounds till he was tired out and ready to go 
home, was suddenly surprised, at 8 o'clock, to 
witness the turning on of the lights, when, to the 
amusement of the spectators, he cried, ‘‘ Gee 
whizz! I’m not going home to-night.” This will 
be the verdict of more than the majority of the 
spectators, and doubtless many an early evening 
train will be missed from a desire to stay till the 
last moment under the magic spell of this vision 
of supreme beauty. 


A CONSECUTIVE STORY IN SCULPTURE. 


Not only should the visitor at night catch his 
first glimpse of the exposition from below the 
Grand Causeway, but the day visitor as well 
should begin his tour of inspection from that 
point, for it is here that the sculpture and the 
color schemes begin. It was Mr. Bitter’s idea 
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THE MACHINERY BUILDING, TO THE LEFT, AND THE ELECTRICITY BUILDING, TO THE RIGHT. 
(Photographed from the towers of the Ethnology Building; with the Court of Fountains in the foreground. To the extreme right, in the 


Court of Fountains, is the group of “Science,” by Lopez—see page 688. His pendant group, “ The Arts,’ is on this side of the basin.) 
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VIEW OF THE ETHNOLOGY BUILDING, FROM ACROSS THE COURT OF FOUNTAINS. 


(The dome of the Government Building is seen to the left, and a fragment of Mr. Lopez’ “‘Science” is in the left-hand foreground. To the 
left of the Ethnology Building is seen the southwest pergola, with its effective caryatids.) 


that the ornamental sculpture which was to be a 
special feature of the exposition should have 
close relation to the buildings it flanked, and that 
it should tell a consecutive story ; this story is 
man’s fight with, and conquering of, the ele- 
ments, and on one side (the right, or east) of the 
spectator, the buildings devoted to man are 
erected, and on that side the sculptor celebrates 
his doings ; while on the left side we find the 
elements ; here are the Mines and Horticulture 
buildings, and groups representing man’s con- 
quering of the elements, while the culmination 
of the drama is found at the northern end of the 
grounds, where, at the Electrical Tower, we find 
the groups, by George Grey Barnard, ‘‘ The Great 
Waters in the Days of the Indian” to the left, 
and to the right ‘The Great Waters in the Days 
of the White Man,” and ‘‘ The Human Emotions,” 
by Paul Bartlett. 

In an article in the Review or Reviews for 
last February were reproduced most of these 


sculpture groups ; but the public must be warned 
that they cannot be understood through photo- 
graphic reproduction, nor in the plaster models 
which have been shown during the past season 
at our art exhibits; they must be seen in their 
environment. They form perhaps part of a 
fountain, and are white, seen through a rain- 
bow mist of the mounting spray, or they are 
heavily gilded, and form the apex of a dome, or 
act as finials above a pediment, or they are ivory- 
colored in a golden-hued niche, or they are 
polychromatic ; but, unlike any previous sculp- 
ture the world has ever seen, they are well illu- 
minated by electric lights, and, like the architec- 
ture, present new effects at night. Indeed, all 
the sculpture, like the buildings, has a twofold 
beauty, of which the nocturnal effect is the most 
charming. 

As a cornice height of forty-five feet was used 
as a unit of measurement (or module) in the 
buildings, which all the architects followed, so 














in the sculpture groups harmony is obtained by 
demanding in every case a height of nine feet for 
all figures, and just as a certain amount of chance 
has entered into the nocturnal effect, so a certain 
element of the unpremeditated has favored the 
effect of the sculpture groups. For the most part 
the artists’ original models, some three feet high, 
have been transmuted by the journeymen mold- 
ers in Mr. Bitter’s studio in Hoboken, under a 
certain tension of haste, into the colossal staff- 
groups; and while they lose thereby much deli- 
cacy of modeling and frequently their equilibrium 
of pose, there is a certain rough-and-ready style, 
a dash and vim which runs throughout them all, 
that excludes any clashing of styles, and feigns, 
at least, a virility of touch that hints at titanic 
tasks performed over night. 
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DOORWAY OF THE ELECTRICITY BUILDING. 


(As seen from the ‘Sunken Garden” of the mall. Flanking the garden are rows of poplars 
which the landscape architect has allowed to remain from the original landscape, and 


they form a most welcome note in the formal gardening. ) 
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‘¢THE MARBLE FAUN’’ IN PROPER PLACE. 


It has ever been the task of the lecturer and 
writer upon Greek and Renaissance sculpture to 
emphasize the fact that the sculptors of the past 
designed their works for given positions, most 
frequently out-of-doors ; but years of lecturing 
and volumes of writing could never convince the 
public of the beauty of out-of-door sculpture as 
will this single experiment at Buffalo. Even the 
plaster reproductions from the antique, ‘‘ The 
Marble Faun,” ‘The Praying Boy,’ +‘ The Dis- 
cobolus,” and other familiar figures, set in the 
pergola of the Propylea and in the different 
courts, have a new charm under the varying 
sunlight, relieved by cypress and bay, or under 
the delicate electric light, that they do not. have 
in our museums and art schools. We realize, 
on seeing them here, with 
what forethought they were 
originally designed for the 
embellishment of formal gar- 
dens. Thus the architect 
has, bee-like, gathered his 
honey from many sources. 
and filled the grounds as Na- 
poleon filled the Louvre—with 
art treasures from many na~- 
tions. | 


ARTISTIC EFFECTS WITH BRUSH 
AND PAINT-POT. 


Mr. Turner, in mapping 
out his color scheme, ad- 
hered to Mr. Bitter’s idea of 
the evolution of man, and one 
who takes his: first glimpse 
from the south will notice 
that the coloring upon the 
buildings at that point begins 
with the cruder colors, the 
strong reds, yellows, greens, 
and blues which the barba- 
rian selects, and it gradualiy 
melts into orange reds, gray 
blues, buffs, and violets, until 
it culminates at the Electric 
Tower in ivory yellow, with 
a setting of the delicate green 
which repeats the chromatic 
note of Niagara Falls. 

The student of American 
architecture will find much 
suggestiveness in the chro- 
matic treatment of these 
buildings, especially in the 
details, for it is not to be 
overlooked that Mr. Turner's 
success has been achieved en- 





































































Photographed for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS by C. D. Arnold. Copyrighted, 1901. 
“* AGRICULTURE,”’ BY A. PHIMISTER PROCTOR, IN THE COURT OF FOUNTAINS. 


(Behind the group is the Machinery Building. To the right, the Electricity Building; be- 
yond, the tower of the Propylea; and last, one of the wings of the Electric Tower. 
probable that never before in the history of the world has open-air sculpture been seen 


so plainly at night.) 


tirely through the use of house paint. The 
moral is that in our commercial life the ordinary 
materials at the disposal of the average citizen 
are capable of producing most artistic results 
if they are applied. under the guidance of artistic 
experience. 

One of the happiest effects, we think, is where, 
in the éntrance to several of the buildings, the 
ceramic productions of the past—Luca della Rob- 
bia effects—are imitated in fruit and 
flower garlands, relieved against deep 
backgrounds of blue and orange.. One 
regrets, of course, that these composi- 
tions‘ were not actually executed in fai- 
ence, so rich in clays is our country, 
and so-rapid has been her ceramic de- 
velopment in recent years, but the fai- 
ence worker will not be slow, we fancy, 
to take the hint, and we can expect in 
the St. Louis Exposition to see a more 
permanent development of chromatic 
embellishment. 

Permanency. must be the chief de- 
sideratum in architectural embellish- 
ment, and gesso, terra-cotta, and tile 
decorations will, of course, be the 


fruit of Mr. Turner’s more transitory 
pigment decorations, some of which 
had already faded ere the exposition 
opened, and had to be renewed. 
Walter Cook, writing of the exposi- 
tion in Scribner's for this month, says, 
‘¢The brush and palette are every- 
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where in evidence.” The word 
palette is hardly descriptive. 
The mural paintings which 
were a feature of the Chicago . 
Exposition, and literally the 
product of the palette, are no- 
where present. Colored stuc- 
co takes its place. Mr. Turner 
has accomplished his task with 
the brush and paint-pot. He 
himself wishes it to be under- 
stood that the color he has 
employed is only meant to be 
suggestive of possible trans- 
lation into permanent mate- 
rial, the roofs into tiles, the 
walls into bricks, buff or gray, 
the medallions into faience. 


FREEDOM IN RESTRAINT, »—- 


Because -we have empha- 
sized the night effect of the 
exposition and asserted that 
the electrical effect was the 
paramount achievement, it 
must not be surmised that the original plan of the 
architect is not responsible for the final beauty of 
the ensemble, for had not the plan of the exposi- 
tion been in the hands of architects, who, like 
Mr. Carrére, and his trained assistant, Mr. Bos- 
worth, have been vigilant in seeing that every 
detail was properly measured and became a har- 
monious part of the premeditated whole, the 
final structure would have been a mélange, in- 


It is 
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THE ETHNOLOGY BUILDING AT NIGHT. 


(The architect is George Cary, of Buffalo, whose portrait we publish because 
the New York State Building, which he also designed, will be a permanent 
embellishment of Delaware Park; it will be occupied by the Buffalo His- 
torical Society. Its lines are more chaste than are those of its pendant, the 
Temple of Music.) 
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THE TEMPLE OF MUSIC. AUGUST C. ESENWEIN, OF BUFFALO, ARCHITECT. 


(The Temple of Music approaches very nearly the much-objected-to Baroque or Rococo form of 
architecture; but, however overloaded it may appear in the daytime, it must be confessed 
that at night the electric lamps’ effulgence brings out many a fine form and brilliant hue.) 


stead of an ensemble. We note this particularly 
in regard to the sky line, as it is marked against 


its azure background like 
an army of plumed knights. 
Though thousands of mina- 
rets are seen, and _half-a- 
dozen domes, the work of a 
score of architects, there is 
nowhere a disturbing note 
or an aggravating hiatus. 
So, too, in so small a detail 
as the rows of electric lamp- 
posts (which, instead of be- 
ing the tall electric pole of 
our large cities, is but a 
twelve-foot post); they have 
been so placed, and so de- 
signed, that they accentuate 
the longitudinal direction of 
the Court of Fountains, and 
introduce a rigid note into 
the midst of much Baroque, 
licensed ornament. 

Spanish Renaissance is by 
no means a pure form of 
architecture, and many of 
the details are not above 
criticism. We do not think 
that the bossage (the hori- 
zontal members that project 
beyond the main plane of 
pillars or the side walls) in 
the foundation of the Gov- 
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ernment Building, nor the 
compressed form of its 
pierced openings im the 
frieze are satisfactory, nor 
are all the doorways as beau- 
tiful as it is possible to make 
them under the circum- 
stances. The richness of 
the doorways of the Agri- 
cultural Building and the 
Temple of Music (though 
the latter is not too work- 
manlike in execution) show 
that in the plainer doorways 
of some of the other build- 
ings a splendid chance for 
enrichment has been lost. 
But here and there are ex- 
quisite pieces of detail, as, 
for instance, the window- 
frames in the pylons on the 
Triumphal Causeway 

The Propylea, being at 
the northern end of the 
grounds, is more delicate in 


coloring than the more southern buildings. The 
arches, the gateways proper, are rich and or- 
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Photographed for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS by C. D. Arnold. Copyrighted, 1901. 


VIEW OF WESTERN PERGOLA. 


(On the bank of the Grand Canal, used asa restaurant. The pillars are a warm gray, with a 
band of scarlet, about one-third from the base, which gives a Pompeiian effect, and makes 
a strong contrast with the vines which climb about the building and over the trellis, which 
isa dark brown. The roof is painted terra-cotta. The Esplanade is on the other side of the 
building. At the extreme right is the Electric Tower; next is the Temple of Music; next, 
the Machinery Building ; next, the Graphic Arts and Mines Building.) 
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Photographed for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS byC. D. Arnold. Copyrighted, 1901. 


ON THE PLAZA. 


(To the leftis tne Electricity Building. The tower inthe foreground 
is part of the restaurant, which forms the wing of the Propylea. 
The building in the foreground is a kiosk used for the sale of ex- 
hibition mementos. The lion to the right is a copy of a European 
model (perhaps Barye’s), which is used in many places about the 
grounds with happy effect. Like the electric lamp-post, it is 
painted to imitate greenish bronze.) 


nate, and are not so satisfactory in their lines 
and proportions as the two wings (which serve 
as a restaurant) with their colonnades, but are 
more like the confection of German toy building- 
blocks. The wings, however, quite perfect in 
their proportions, are evidently very exact copies 
of some Spanish Renaissance cathedral (the 
ecclesiastical details have been preserved even to 
the extent of duplicating the crosses in the win- 
dows). Of all the facades, we like these wings 
the best. They are of a cool gray, picked out 
with a light green repeated from the Tower. 

The architect .is Walter Cook, of the firm of 
Babb, Cook & Willard, of New York, the archi- 
' tects.of the Carnegie mansion in this city. The 
Stadium was also designed by Mr. Cook. 

Next to the facade of the Propylea, E. B. 
Green’s Electricity Building seems to us to pre- 
sent some nice lines and proportions. The pro 


jecting eaves, the angles of the roofs of the 
towers, the ample pillars with their handsome 
green bronzed capitals, make. a structure that 
might be rebuilt for permanency without any 
considerable alterations. 
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HAPPY ‘‘LABEI,’’ DECORATIONS. 


The detail of the Manufactures Building 
(George F. Shepley, of Boston, architect) has 
much the same charm as that of R. S. Peabody’s 
Horticultural Building, though color here is not 
used so lavishly. Under the eaves is rich parti- 
colored floral ornamentation, and a row of men’s 
figures, like gargoyles, in a horizontal position, 
serve as rafters. On the walls are staff reliefs, 
forming the escutcheons of South American 
countries, picked out in orange and red on back- 
grounds of green and blue. They make wonder- 
fully attractive external ornaments, being less 
familiar than the Renaissance arabesques on the 
other buildings. These inorganic decorations, 
called by architects ‘‘ labels,” were used exten- 
sively in Spanish Renaissance work, as at Valen- 
cia and Valladolid, and we are surprised that 
the exposition architects have not made greater 
use of them. Mr. Crowninshield has recom- 
mended exterior mural painting, and if it is to 
be employed at all, it is more satisfactory, we 
think, in flat, united with relief work, than when 
light and shade is employed. 


JOHN GALEN HOWARD’S CHEF D’EUVRE. 


The original plans of the Electric Tower de- 
signed by John Galen Howard did not call for 
such a broad structure, but in the exigencies of 
construction it was necessary to add two feet to 
the width. It is, therefore, not Mr. Howard’s 
fault that the tower is not more elegant in its 
lines. Seen in the daytime, there is much, we 
think, to criticise in the details of the building. 
The conspicuous stairway in the circular colon- 
nade on top is suggestive of utilitarian rather 
than ornamental architecture, as though the build- 
ing were a iighthouse and the stairway were to 
protect the keeper from wind and storm. The 
finials everywhere are heavy. The detached stars 
upon the top seem commonplace, and the star 
patterns within the circle which forms the panel 
on the shaft are suggestive of the spent pin-wheel 
of the fifth of July. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that the night effect is remarkably im- 
posing ; that the heavy details we have spoken of 
vanish, and the whole tower is lightened a hun- 
dred-fold. The perpendicular lines of electric 
lights, which bring out a pilaster on each side, 
seem to narrow the building to a proper proportion, 
and our pin-wheels become veritable pyrotechnics 
of greatest elegance. It was intended to throw 
flash-lights from the flambeau of the ‘‘ Goddess 
of Light.” But it was later found that no one 
could be obtained who would undertake the ven- 
turesome task of wiring the figure at the dizzy 
height of some four hundred feet. We think 









































HENRY RUSTIN. LUTHER STIERINGER, 


{To the expert judgment and rare executive ability of Mr. Stieringer 
and Mr. Rustin the exposition owes its nocturnal charm. Mr. 
Stieringer began his career at the Chicago exposition, where he 
lighted the Court of Fountains; here, however, he merely outlined 
the buildings with electricity. Later, at the Omaha Exposition 
he made an important step toward painting his buildings in 
chiaroscuro, of which advance the lighting of the Pan-American 
Exposition is the climax. Never before has the world seen such 
delicate and adequate lighting of all, external, parts of a build- 
ing, so that there is not a suggestion of skeleton structure, but a 
realization of projecting and receding planes. 

Mr. Rustin took a graduate and post-graduate course at Yale. 
He made astudy of thestreet railway, changing the Omaha system 
from cable to electricity, and later doing the same work in Port- 
land, Ore. He was Mr. Stieringer’s assistant at the Omaha Ex- 
position; at the Buffalo Exposition he hascarried the greater part 
of the burden of the executive responsibility, and has shown in- 
domitable energy, as well as good taste in translating the ar- 
chitect’s plans into the language of luminosity. 


that, artistically, there is a gain in this change 
of plan, that the paramount beauty of the exhibi- 
tion consists of the reticent way in which the 
lighting has been accomplished. The effect of the 
absence of the calcium, colored, and arc-lights, 
and the limitation to the delicate incandescent 
eight-candle power lamps, which shine like dew- 
drops upon some night-blooming exotic, is far 
more charming without the trombone-note of 
gigantic search-lights. 

The tower is tinted an ivory yellow, picked 
out here and there with a light green, suggest- 
ing the color note of Niagara. Some of the 
panels, the top of the Corinthian columns, and 
the spandrel figures over the doorway at the back 
of the tower are gilded ; while the two niches in 
front, behind the figures, to the left of ‘‘ Lake 
Huron,” by Louis A. Gudebrod, and to the right, 
‘¢ Lake St. Clair,” by Henry Baerer, are colored 
yellow in imitation of gold, and make most sat- 
isfactory spots of color upon the two wings. 


A VAST SKY-LINE AREA. 


The exposition in the actual area covered is 
small, indeed, in comparison to the World's Fair, 
but optically, it covers leagues and leagues, for it 
is so well planned that at every angle a new vista 
meets the eye, and though always a part of the 
whole, presents a novel aspect. So, too, in the 
sky-line the sense of volume is very great, be- 
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cause ‘‘ Mission” architecture is rich in receding 
planes. Here are circular surfaces, conical sur- 
faces, pyramidal surfaces, and hexagonal sur- 
faces ; here are large domes, there small domes 
with lantern turrets, finials, corbels, and medal- 
lions, so that within a small area the electric 
lights encircling these give the appearance of 
covering a large city. 

Not only has electricity assisted our architects, 
but Nature, too, will contribute her share of en- 
hancement. There are no high mountains to off- 
set the buildings, it is true, no blue lake vistas as 
-in Chicago ; but the night sky will contribute a 
background that will be ever changing. Now 
misty and opaline, now intense and ultramarine, 
now studded with pale stars that seem to form 
one constellation with the electric lights below, 
now broken with cumulus clouds that mirage the 
forms of the massive domes, now dark and 
threatening with an approaching storm—how ef.- 
fective and various this background will be! We 
can imagine that in the profound purples of a 
thunderstorm, with the lightning flashing in the 
gaps between the minarets, the whole ‘‘ Rainbow 
City’ will loom up before the spectators as a 
vast féte-adorned Walhalla. 
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Photographed for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS by C. D. Arnold. Copyrighted, rgoz. 


THE ELECTRIC TOWER, SEEN FROM THE BELT-LIVE STATION 
THROUGH THE PROPYLA&A. 


(Between the Electric Tower and the Propylea are two kiosks; to 
the left (not shown in our photograph) is a band-stand, around 
which are seats and promenades which form the plaza.) 
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HOW NIAGARA HAS 


BEEN “HARNESSED.” 


BY WILLIAM C. ANDREWS. 


ARLY in 1886 a charter was obtained from 

the New York Legislature by several citi- 

zens of Niagara Falls, which had for its object 
the further development of the water-power. The 


recipients of this charter, which has since been , 


amended and enlarged by many successive acts, 
were men who not only realized the commercial 
value of such development, but were opposed to 
the desecration of the most impressive natural 
object of the world for utilitarian purposes. The 
first formal plan upon which the future work was 
based was published on July 1 of that year, at 
which time about 10,000 horse-power was being 
used by the small mills situated. on the bluff 
below the falls, and receiving their supply of 
water through a thirty-five.foot canal ae a 
mile long, which looped around the cataract. In. 
stead of carrying the water below the falls, the 
new plans proposed its utilization above them, 
the waste water to be discharged through a tun. 
nel passing deep under the town and opening 
unobtrusively into the lower river. This scheme 
had its inception in the mind of Mr. Thomas 
Evershed, an engineer, who for more than fifty 
years had been intimately connected with the 
Niagara River district as a public hydraulic en. 
gineer, and it was natural that in the develop. 
ment of his plans the underlying idea should 
have been the protection of Nature’s beauty from 
commercial vandalism. As soon as the proposi. 
tion to obtain a vast water-power development 
a mile above the falls and to connect it by as 
long a tunnel to the lower river was made public, 
it was greeted by many theorists and practical 
men as being feasible from neither a commercial 
nor mechanical standpoint. In the light of its 
future successful adoption the perusal of the 
many signed communications from apparently au. 
thoritative sources, which appeared in the maga- 
zines and journals of that period, denouncing the 
impracticability of the scheme, is amusingly in. 
teresting, especially from the prominence of some 
of the names on record ; but at the time, this op- 
position was responsible for much delay in the 
securing of sufficient capital to commence the 
undertaking. For three years, therefore, the 
original promoters labored to convince financial 
circles of the commercial profit to be obtained, 
and it was not until 1889 that the Cataract 
Construction Company was formed, and inves. 
tigations actually inaugurated as to the best 


means of transformation and transmission. After 
consulting the highest engineering authorities 
throughout the world and obtaining their per. 
sonal investigation and inspection of the physical 
and commercial conditions, the company adver. 
tised an invitation for competitive plans and esti- 
mates for an electrical generating station at 
Niagara and a transmission system to Buffalo. 

The visitor to the Falls this summer who re. 
turns after ten years’ absence will find it hard to 
realize that in the interim the immense power. 
supply with which he is familiar has been tapped, 
and that under his feet there rushes a torrent 
which has been diverted from its wasteful leap 
over the cliff and has been forced to turn the 
wheels of man. If, however, he will walk up 
the river to a point about opposite the lower end 
of Grass Island, he will find a new canal, 250 
feet in width and 1,700 feet long, conducting a 
lazily flowing stream of water. away from the 
main body and leading it to a handsome lime. 
stone building of pleasing though plain architec- 
tural design. On entering this building, he will 
discover that the interior is one long room, 
wherein are placed in a single row running cen- 
trally throughout the entire length ten mammoth 
electrical generators, revolving in all the majesty 
of inherent power. And this is the result of all 
the planning and designing, the financiering and 
legislative deliberation ; this is the central source 
from which the hundred new industries attracted 
to a new manufacturing center obtain their power, 
and upon which Buffalo, fifteen miles away, de- 
pends for the operation of many of its street rail- 
ways and mills. That canal which so unostenta- 
tiously takes its fraction from the Niagara River 
has a capacity in its twelve feet of depth to serve 
the station with water sufficient for the genera- 
tion of 100,000 horse-power, twice the capacity of 
the present electrical installation. 

The power station is nearly 500 feet long, and 
is built over an excavation in the solid rock 178 
feet deep, which runs its entire length—a mam- 
moth cellar. This is the wheel-pit wherein, at 
the bottom and directly under the dynamos in the 
room above, are placed the immense turbine 
water-wheels which change the energy stored in 
the falling water into mechanical rotation. The 
turbines and generators are directly connected by 
shafts made of 38-inch steel tubes, 2 inch in thick- 
ness, narrowing down to short, solid sections, oc- 














casional, to pass through guides which maintain 
the vertical alignment and terminating in 114- 
inch hollow-forged dynamo shafts at the upper 
end. ‘The immense weight of this shaft and of 
the revolving parts of the water-wheels and dyna- 
mos is supported by the water impinging against 
the blades of the wheel and the upward thrust of 
the water against a balance piston, which is formed 
by the carrier of one of the rings.of turbine 
blades or buckets. Any unbalanced vertical 
thrust is taken up by a thrust bearing near the 
dynamo floor. ‘The pen-stocks, which conduct 
the water from the canal to the turbines, consist 
of 74-foot steel tubes running from the head 
gates at the surface to the turbine ‘‘deck” 140 
feet below, paralleling the connecting shafts. No 
draft tubes are used on the other side of the 
water - wheels, the water, after leaving them, 
simply dropping to the bottom of the wheel-pit, 
where a short, curved passage conducts it to the 
exit tunnel, and it flows at the rate of about 20 
miles per hour to the river below. 

It is imperative for the proper operation of an 
electrical transmission system that the current 
be at all times kept at the same potential or pres- 
sure. The two principal means by which this 
result is obtained is by keeping the speed of the 
dynamos constant and by changing the magnetic in- 
tensity of their fields, the latter being used to coun- 
teract the effect of the electrical reactions which 
take place where the current output is increased 
and which tend to reduce the potential. The care- 
ful regulation of the speed is therefore of great im- 
portance, and governors which control the revolu- 
tions of the Niagara turbines are striking examples 
of mechanical ingenuity. The operation of these 
speed-governors is extremely accurate, and the 
immense machines are run with almost clocklike 
precision. When it is desired to stop a turbine 
entirely, the regulating gates are insufficient to 
stop the flow of water, besides having the further 
disadvantage of being at the bottom of the pen- 
stocks and leaving them full of water when the 
wheels are not running. A head gate is, there- 
fore, placed at the top of the tube which cuts off 
the water directly at the canal. The frictional 
resistance to the motion of these gates is greatly 
reduced by the introduction of rollers, so that 
one man can open them by manual labor alone. 

The type of hydraulic-power development 
adopted at Niagara, wherein vertical instead of 
horizontal shafts connected the generators and 
turbines, necessitated radical changes in the de. 
sign of the generators. The requirements laid 


down by the construction company contained 
Many severe conditions, guaranteeing the effi- 
ciency of the maker who could satisfactorily com- 
ply therewith, and the results have shown the 
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wisdom of the company’s action. The electrical 
engineers rose to the occasion and developed a 
type of dynamo which could be made in the 
large-sized units specified and yet fulfill the re. 
quirements. The ten machines are of 5,000 
horse-power each, the 430 cubic feet of water 
rushing through the turbines below every second 
turning them at the rate of 250 revolutions per 
minute. In the early types of dynamos and in 
those still used for direct current generation the 
field magnets are stationary and the armature re- 
volves within them on a horizontal shaft. A 
similar arrangement might have been used with 
the vertical shaft employed at Niagara, except 
that for proper regulation a larger fly-wheel ef- 
fect was desirable on the turbines. The ordi- 
nary construction was, therefore, reversed, and 
the poles and yoke of the field are supported by 
arms radiating from the top of the shaft and re- 
volved about the stationary armature in the cen- 
ter. The speed of the periphery of this great 
mass of iron is 9,000 feet per minute, and the 
weight of the revolving element about forty tons. 
The ring which forms the yoke, and which with. 
stands the immense centrifugal force as well as 
the magnetic torsional strains, is a solid, nickel. 
steel forging, 11 feet 74 inches in diameter, 
made without a weld. The complete height of 
the dynamo is 11 feet 6 inches. 

The energy produced within the ring is so 
great that it is difficult to provide sufficient cur- 
rent-carrying capacity in the armature winding. 
The problem of keeping the apparatus as cool as 
good practice requires has been solved by the in- 
troduction within the armature frame of vertical 
water-cooling passages. With machines of large 
dimensions, the power-producing capacity in- 
creases much more rapidly than the heat-radiat- 
ing surface, so that, although with the cost of ob- 
taining power as cheap as it is at Niagara, high 
efficiency is not required as a saving of energy. 
It is necessary that the heat-losses in the wind. 
ings should be kept down to a minimum. As it 
is, including the wind-resistance, the loss of 
power is about 200 horse-power for each machine. 
It has been stated the protruding bolt-heads 
which surround the field ring in the older ma. 
chines installed waste seven or eight horse-power 
in wind-resistance alone. Inthe newer machines 
these are recessed into the yoke. 

The manner in which the vast amount of en- 
ergy being delivered by the generators is con- 
trolled and distributed is responsible for much of 
the installation’s reputation as an ideal power- 
plant. The general scheme of grouping the ma- 
chines in banks of five, each group regulated 
from a separate switchboard, was adopted by the 
designing engineers and has been adhered to 
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throughout the entire construction. That this is 
a most convincing proof of the deep study given 
to the original plans is readily appreciated by 
those who have experienced the trouble incident 
to handling large units at high voltages. The 
switches which connect the various machines to 
the distribution circuits and enable the attendants 
to make the most complicated combinations in 
the arrangement of the power-service are oper- 
ated by means of compressed air controlled by 
valve handles in groups of two and more on neat 
pedestals. The switchboard galleries present, 
therefore, a noticeable lack of the complexity or- 
dinarily found, and their orderly and simple ap- 
pearance makes it difficult to realize that here the 
absolute control of 50,000 horse-power is concen- 
trated. The ‘‘bus”’ bars, which carry the cur- 
rents and the greater part of the switching ap- 
paratus, are concealed in chambers immediately 
beneath the switchboard galleries. The pneumati- 
cally controlled switches are seldom opened when 
there is any current flowing through them, and 
even then a secondary break is provided of non- 
arcing metal, so that the circuit is not broken at 
the jaws, where contact is ordinarily made. 

Each machine has a panel on the switching gal- 
lery entirely devoted to itself, carrying the indi- 
cating instruments, field regulating rheostat wheel, 
and other apparatus necessary to the control of 
its operation. ‘The operation of starting up a 
machine to aid those already running is very in- 
teresting, and any mistake in its details might 
cause serious trouble. A speed-indicating instru- 
ment, or tachometer, is mounted on each gener- 
ator, and as the gate at the head of the pen-stock 
is gradually opened, the speed rapidly comes up 
to the normal 250 revolutions per minute. The 
switchboard attendant then connects the field cir- 
cuit to an auxiliary direct current circuit used for 
exciting the field coils and ‘‘ builds up” the volt- 
age, or potential, of the machine until the indica- 
ting instruments in both phases show that it is 
capable of being placed in multiple with its fel- 
lows and bear its share of the load. Before it 
can be thrown in with the others, however, it 
must be running at exactly the same speed, and 
its armature coils must be passed by the field 
poles at exactly the same relative times—that is, 
it must be in synchronism and in step. The at- 
tendant learns when the proper conditions are 
reached by observing an ingenious instrument 
called a ‘‘synchroscope,’’ which indicates by 
swinging needles the electrical phase relations of 
the freshly started machine and those already in 
service. 

The typical power station of a decade ago was 
a chaos of electric wires which were festooned 
from the ceiling and crossed and recrossed each 
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other in every direction. In the Niagara plant 
the wires are conspicuous by their absence, it 
being impossible to find a trace of this most im- 
portant part of the installation. Vitrified earth- 
enware ducts are laid in the cement floor, so that 
instead of being stretched overhead, the connect- 
ing cables are passed from the machines to the 
switchboard and then out to the world safely pro- 
tected from each other and from disturbing 
forces. 

So far, we have considered only the electricity 
as it is produced at the generator—a 2,000-volt, 
two-phase, twenty-five-cycle current. It is safe 
to say that not even a smali fraction of the energy 
is used in this form, but its production is facili- 
tated by the adoption of this voltage and phase 
conditions. For transmission to Buffalo and 
other distant cities 11,000 volts and three phases 
are employed. The railways use a direct current 
of 500 volts, and the various manufactories and 
electro-chemical works which have sprung up 
run the entire gamut of alternating and direct 
current demand. The transformation of power- 
station current is, then, a most important part of 
the system, and as every transformation neces. 
sarily entails a loss of energy, the greatest efforts 
have been made in the design of the converters 
to bring their efficiency to the highest possible 
point. The distribution throughout the Niagara 
district is done with the untransformed primary 
current as it comes from the switchboard, the 
various users having converters at their proper. 
ties which change it to the desired form. The 
high-tension, three-phase current is produced in 
a large transformer house directly across the 
canal from the generating station, is transmitted 
to Buffalo, Tonawanda, and Lockport, where it 
is retransformed back to a lower voltage. For 
the railway lines the high-tension current is led 
into sub-stations where static transformers reduce 
its potential to about 350 volts, and it is passed 
through rotary converters which deliver a 500- 
volt direct current to the trolley wires. 

One of the largest contractors for Niagara power 
is the Buffalo General Electric Company, which 
does a general electrical distribution business in 
that city, furnishing its customers with the usual 
four classes of service, viz., constant, high-ten- 
sion current for arc lighting, sixty-cycle alter. 
nating current for distant incandesceht lighting, 
500-volt direct current for motor circuits, and 
220-volt, three-wire, direct current for incandes- 
cent lamps. Another large user in Buffalo is the 
International Traction Company, which has made 
extensive preparations for increasing its facilities 
in order that it can handle the throngs which will 
crowd its cars during the months of the Pan- 
American Exposition. 
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The successful insulation of the high-tension 
transmission lines has been one of the greatest 
difficulties met by the operating engineers. It 
was decided that at such high pressure insulation 
on the wire itself was useless, and that the safest 
and best plan was to employ bare copper-con- 
ductors, depending-on their supports for proper 
isolation. Large porcelain insulators are placed 
on the poles to which the conductors are fastened, 
and give very fair service, but the line is never free 
from leakage and constant danger of short circuits. 

The users of the property or power of the com- 
pany are called tenants, and only one, the Niagara 
Falls Paper Company, avails itself of the water- 
power directly. A row of factories extends along 
the river front, northward from the power-house, 
which are operated by electricity. The Carbo- 
rundum Company, the Pittsburg Reduction Com- 
pany, the Union Carbide Company, the Mathieson 
Alkali Company, and many others here utilize the 
electrical energy in immense quantities and are 
able to produce many materials at a price other- 
wise impossible. 
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A second power-house is being built on the 
opposite side of the canal near the transformer 
station which, when completed, will double the 
capacity of the installation. A large plant is also 
in operation below the Falls, taking its water- 
power from the old canal, which supplies the mills 
in this section. The electric plant is placed much 
lower than were the older buildings and utilizes 
nearly the full drop of the water which is brought 
to it from the canal, in a large pen-stock. Much 
power will, furthermore, undoubtedly be used be- 
fore long on the Canadian shore, so that by the 
cataract’s side we are steadily extracting its forces 
bit by bit and shackling the freedom of its mad 
plunge. One of the boldest engineering and com- 
mercial feats of the past century, the successful 
development of the water-power of Niagara Falls, 
was the signal for the utilization of water-powers all 
over the world. This masterpiece of Nature re- 
mains to-day with its beauty and grandeur un- 
marred, its 8,000,000 horse-power inappreciably 
affected by the petty thefts of man, and its useful- 
ness enhanced a thousand-fold. 





PROFESSOR HENRY A. ROWLAND, THE GREAT 
PHYSIC Pes. 


ie is not generally known outside the field of 

science itself that Prof. Henry A. Rowland, 
who died in Baltimore on April 16, was unques- 
tionably the most brilliant physicist living in the 
New World, and one of the three or four greatest 
scientific men of contemporary times. Since 1876 
Dr. Rowland had been Professor of Physics at 
Johns Hopkins. The importance of his work, 
however, is not to be measured only by his 
teaching of students in Baltimore, although it is 
said that among the great employers of electrical 
genius the expression, ‘¢a Rowland man,” as.ap- 
plied to a Johns Hopkins graduate, has a signifi- 
cance even higher than that of a learned degree ; 
his experimental research was of such a nature 
that his work had an immense importance for the 
whole scientific world. Itis said that no man liv- 
ing is able to make the microscopically fine grat- 
ings on a*@oncave surface for spectroscopes, of 
essential value in astronomical and chemical work, 
which Professor Rowland had made possible by 
his combination of a thorough mastery of applied 
science with such an insight into the most ab- 
struse theoretical problems involved as was to be 
found in the brain of few other living men. These 
large refraction gratings which Professor Row- 
land’s laboratory produced were different from all 


others in being ruled directly on concave mirrors, 
thus producing an image of the spectrum without 
the aid of lenses. With the aid of a screw that 
he invented, his workman succeeded in ruling 
48,000 lines to an inch, and the photographs of 
the solar spectrum obtained through these mar- 
velous gratings easily surpassed all other attempts 
that have been made. 

Professor Rowland was essentially an artist in 
science. He had the fiery enthusiasm for his 
work, the leaping imagination, the persistent 
faith, the mercurial temperament, and the striking 
individuality of the true artist. He was one of 
the foremost of that band of scholars and scien- 
tists who were brought to Baltimore by Presi- 
dent Gilman’s magnificent judgment, to make 
Johns Hopkins University famous throughout the 
world in the very first few years of its life. 

Dr. Rowland was but fifty-three years of age 
at the time of his death, and was continuously 
active in his work until the disease seized upon 
him that caused his death last month. But for 
this untimely blow, Johns Hopkins University 
and the whole world of science would undoubt- 
edly have profited by his genius for many years 
yet to come. He was born in Honesdale, Pa., on 
November 7, 1848. His father was a Presbyte- 
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rian clergyman who had graduated from Yale ; 
the Rowlands were of a fine, scholarly New 
England Congregational stock. Henry Augustus 
Rowland, the son, graduated at the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute as a civil engineer in his 
twenty-second year, and for a short time worked 
as a surveyor on a railroad in Western New York, 
returning to Rensselaer as an instructor in phys- 
ics in 1872. Three years later he studied with 
the great physicist, Helmholtz, in Berlin, and in 
1876 took the chair of physics at Johns Hopkins. 
Since then the recognition of his original work 
by the scientific world has been constant and vo- 
luminous. The list of the honors accorded him 
by societies and universities of every country is a 
long one, indeed. In fact, he is a member of 
most of the academies and scientific societies of 
the world, is a chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
President of the American Physical Society, a 
member of the International Commission for Es- 
tablishing Electrical Units, the holder of the 
Rumford medal for researches in light and heat, 
and doctor of laws of Yale, Princeton, and Johns 
Hopkins, and the author of many scientific mon- 
ographs published in every language that has a 
scientific vocabulary. 

In the field of applied science, Professor Row- 
land was the real discoverer of several entirely 
essential laws and devices that are attributed by 
popular nomenclature to other men. For in- 
stance, he was the real inventor of the drumhead 
armature, known as the Siemens. He was, too, 
the father of the magnetic circuit ; he established 
the correct value of the ohm, and has been the 
leader of the effort to systematize electrical units. 
Outside his electrical work, Professor Rowland 
has given the world the accepted value of the 
mechanical equivalent of heat ; we have already 
spoken of his indispensable spectroscopic work. 
During the past eight years, Professor Rowland’s 
attention has been largely given to a system of 
rapid telegraphy. An exhibit of his devices in 
this work was esteemed by experts the most im- 
portant feature of our electrical exhibit at the re- 
cent Paris Exposition. 

It is difficult for laymen, and even for electri- 
cal engineers, to realize to-day how vague and 
incomplete was our knowledge of the principles 
of electrical appliances a generation ago. Dr. 
Rowland was the man who most successfully 
gave an exact meaning to the laws of the mag- 
netic circuit, and applied them specifically to the 
work of the dynamo. Dr. Cary T. Hutchinson, 


writing in the Electrical World, gives some remi- 
niscences of Professor Rowland, which are the 
more interesting because Dr. Hutchinson is him- 
self an electrical expert, and was a trusted stu- 
dent of Rowland’s. 


Dr. Hutchinson’s first para- 
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graph refers to the work that Professor Rowland 
did in studying the situation at Niagara when the 
first plan was under way to ‘‘ harness ”’ the Falls. 


Another valuable service that Professor Rowland 
rendered to the electrical engineering profession was 
the stand he took in the matter of his professional fee 
with the Niagara Company. He was retained to make 
a comprehensive report on this project at a time when 
little or nothing was known of electrical transmission 
of energy. After spending some eight months on the 
work, he asked for a fee, very moderate, when viewed 
in the light of his great ability ; in fact, at the time, I 
advised him to make his fee twice as great. He received 
from the company a check for one-third of the amount, 
with the statement of their distinguished counsel that 
he considered this sufficient and would pay no more. 
This insult hurt Professor Rowland greatly. He was 
tenacious of his personal dignity, and resented this con- 
temptuous treatment by a man whose own fees were 
many times as great for work requiring a grade of in- 
telligence commonplace compared to his own. So he 
brought suit for the fee and won his case. 


The conduct of this case in court brought out 
in strong relief some of the most prominent traits 
in Professor Rowland’s character and striking 
individuality. His scientific love of absolute 
truth was one of his most dominant characteris- 
tics. Professor Rowland was a man of such per- 
fect simplicity that he was inclined to state 
the truth concerning himself just as readily as 
if it concerned another. It was the truth, and 
that was the important part for him. So that 
when Mr. Choate, our present Ambassador to 
England, who was the lawyer for the Niagara 
Company in this somewhat celebrated case, asked 
the plaintiff concerning his membership in scien- 
tific societies, Professor Rowland immediately 
recited about fifty, among them the Royal Society 
of Great Britain, in which he held a foreign 
fellowship. 


Asked to explain the difference between his status 
and that of an English engineer concerned in the case, 
he said that the Englishman was one of some thou- 
sands, many of them very ordinary people, and he one 
of three in America. Again, asked to name the half- 
dozen greatest living scientists, he mentioned Helm- 
holtz, Kelvin, Rayleigh (I think), and himself. On fur- 
ther questioning, he declared that there were no others 
in that rank ! This was not what the suave counsel had 
expected, and he dropped the matter, with a laugh de- 
cidedly against him. This was no egotism or vanity. 
He was under oath and he told the truth as he knew it. 
Moreover, it was and is the truth, as others know it. 


Dr. Rowland was particularly anxious to leave 
no doubt concerning the scientific accuracy. of 
his statement concerning his own superiority to 
the English engineer referred to above, and to 
that end actually prepared a large chart with 
parallel columns, presenting first his own plans 
prepared for the Niagara Company ; second, this 


































English engineer's, and third, the plans adopted. 
Of the twelve items Rowland and the English- 
man disagreed on ten, and agreed on two. Dr. 
Rowland showed with his chart that his view 
was accepted wherever there was a disagreement. 


Professor Rowland was not a routine teacher. His 
peculiarities of temperament prohibited the painstak- 
ing patience necessary for this. His lectures were a 
series of fertile suggestions. If a man chose to work 
them up he could get an insight into the workings of a 
master mind, but he must work. He was intolerant of 
stupidity. No merely worthy, hardworking student, 
without brains, had a chance with him. A student to 
be tolerated must have a quick comprehension. 


Rather curiously for a character of such excep- 
tional originality, Dr. Rowland was very fond of 
social diversion, and was a prominent figure in 
the Baltimore society of his day. He was an 
ardent trout fisherman, a sailor, too, and was 
especially fond of fox-hunting. The most vivid 
recollection of his appearance a Johns Hopkins 
student will have, pictures the professor entering 
the physical laboratory in his fox-hunting garb. 
He was very tall and slender, and had anything 
but a graceful seat on horseback, but was inde- 
fatigable and generally showed a good record in 
the runs. Dr. Hutchinson says ‘‘his glasses, 
lightly poised on his nose, were held by a silk 
cord around his neck, and frequently came off 
when riding in the woods. He used to say that 
every tree in the country was decorated with his 
eye-glasses.”” 

He was a lover of the best chamber music—Beetho- 
ven, Bach, Chopin, and although a cultured man, he 
cared little or nothing for literature. Scientific books 
were his chief reading. 

I was associated with Professor Rowland in much of 
the important work in his laboratory from 1886 to 1889. 
The late Gilbert Wilkes and I were the only ones ever 
allowed to conduct experimental work in that sanctum 
sanctorum—the constant temperature vault where the 
grating machine is. There were two rooms, the second 
not in use. We were making a determination of the 
conductivity of mercury and constant temperature was 
essential, and after much thought he permitted the work 
to be done in this second room,on condition that I should 
go down and come up only once a day. The determi- 
nation was satisfactory, but all gratings ruled during 
that period were worthless. Our presence in an adjoin- 
ing room, with door closed, disturbed the temperature 
so much that a good grating was impossible. 


Professor Rowland was probably the greatest 
photographer that ever lived, and was certainly at 
the head of the profession in this country. He 
brought his subtle scientific intelligence and prac- 
tical genius to bear on this problem, and made 
the specifications for his own lenses. His pho- 
tographs were inimitable. No one could get 
such marvelous definition of cloud and water 
effects with a camera. 
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As a presiding officer at scientific meetings he was. 


not an unqualified success. His mind was too quick 
for the verbose utterances and tedio is reasoning of the 
usual extemporaneous speaker, whom he would cut 
short, without ceremony, stating in a few words the 


idea of the speaker, and then frequently telling him he 


was entirely wrong. 
His faith in his own work was profound. When he 


had demonstrated to his satisfaction that a thing was. 

















THE LATE PROF, HENRY A. ROWLAND. 


so, only the most positive disproof was of avail. He 
was not a respecter of traditional ideas, and mere au- 
thority carried no weight with him. His confidence in 
his own work was shown many times during the tedi- 
ous and delicate work that I did under his direction on 
the magnetic effect of a moving static charge. He had 
made the great discovery of this fact in Berlin, in 1876, 
but was unable then to make a quantitative determina- 
tion whether the amount corresponded to theory. This 
task was delegated to me ; it required from September 
to March to eliminate all the sources of error in the ap- 
paratus, and many times during these months I an- 
nounced positively to him that no such effect existed ; 
yet he did not for an instant doubt his own observa- 
tions, made with cruder apparatus ten years before. In 
the end he was proved right, not only in the existence 
of the effect, but in its amount. I see that recently 
some doubt has been thrown on this work by German 
and French experimenters, but nothing can shake the 
confidence acquired from him in the conviction that he 
is right and all the rest wrong. His experimental 
methods were wonderfully ingenious. He was great as 
a physicist, a mathematician, and a mechanic. Armed 
at all points, he was seldom at fault. In him the world 
has lost a great scientist, probably the greatest this 
country has yet produced. 
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WILLIAM MARCONI. 


(This eminent electrical engineer was born in Italy in 1875; 
his father wasan Italian and his mother an Englishwoman. 
Young Marconi studied at Leghorn under Professor Rosa, 
and at Bologna under Professor Righi. He experimented 
successfully with wireless telegraphy as early as 1896.) 


ERHAPS the most important problem in 
science, with reference to daily life, is that 

of the rapid and accurate transmission of intelli- 
gence. Certainly, there is no question which at 
the present time is attracting so much attention 
from inventors and investigators; and at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900 the most novel and sug- 
gestive scientific devices and methods shown 
were in this field. he daily press gives publicity 
to experiments, observations, and, unfortunately, 
vain prophecies on the subject, showing how 
much the world at large is interested in the mat- 
ter. Within the past year, however, three names 


have been most prominent in the newspapers as 
having said something, or done something, which 
had important bearing on. the question referred 
to. These are those of Marconi, Tesla, and 
Pupin ; and each deserves serious consideration, 
although for different reasons. Marconi has 
made possible the practical application of wireless 
telegraphy ; Tesla informs us that he is on the 
point of making great discoveries; Pupin has 
made a most wonderful improvement in long- 
distance telephony. 


MARCONI AND WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


One of the most interesting chapters in the 
history of physical science is the story of what is 
nowadays called wireless telegraphy. By this 
name is meant the direct transmission of signals, 
without the help of connecting wires, between 
distant points, making use of disturbances which 
are produced in the luminiferous ether by. elec- 
tric oscillations, and which are detected by suit- 
able means. The fact that there is in the universe 
a medium so subtle as to permeate the air, water, 
glass, and, in fact, all. bodies, so that it may be 
regarded as a universal medium in which all the 
minute particles of ordinary matter are immersed, 
is familiar to every one at the present time. The 
existence of this ether was proved, at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, through the labors 
of Thomas Young and Augustin Fresnel, who 
established the fact that all the phenomena of light 
are due to extremely short waves in a medium es- 
sentially different from air or any matter. Michael 


‘Faraday, about the middle of the century, was 


led by his experiments’ in electricity and mag- 
netism to conclude that there must also be a 
medium, distinct from all forms of ordinary 
matter, by means of which electric and magnetic 
forces are felt. He conjectured that this electrical 
medium might be identical with the luminiferous 
ether of Fresnel; but it was reserved for Clerk 
Maxwell, the great professor of Cambridge, to 
prove this fact incontestably. He did so by show- 
ing, from mathematical considerations, that if the 
electric charges on any conductor could be. made 
to oscillate, waves would be produced in the sur- 
rounding medium, which would spread outward 
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with the velocity of 186,000 miles per second, or, 
more exactly, 300,000 kilometers per second,— 
which is identically the same as the velocity of the 
waves in the luminiferous ether that produce the 
sensation of light, and are therefore ordinarily 
called light-waves. Maxwell showed, too, how 
it would be possible to caiculate the wave-lengths 
of these waves produced by electric oscillations. 
But whereas those ether-waves which produce 
light when they reach the eye are extremely small, 
being on the average about one fifty-thousandth 
of an inch in length, those due to electric dis- 
turbances are much longer, varying from one- 
tenth of an inch to many miles. 

No one, however, for many years devised any 
instrument for the detection of these long waves, 
or, in fact, elaborated any method for their regu- 
lar production and observation. This was finally 
done, in 1887, by the talented young physicist, 
Heinrich Hertz, professor of physics at Carls- 
ruhe, one of Helmholtz’ greatest pupils. Hertz 


produced his electric oscillations by means of an in- 
duction-coil, charging with opposite kinds of elec- 
tricity two conducting metal plates which had two 
projecting knobs coming close together. The ac- 
tion is as follows: When the charges become suffi- 
ciently great, a spark passes between the knobs ; 
and while the spark lasts—a very minute fraction 


of. a second—there are surgings of the electric 
charges backward and forward from one plate to 
the other through the spark. Then the plates 
become charged again, are discharged, and again 
there are those electrical surgings to and fro. 
As a result of these oscillations on the conductors, 
disturbances are produced in the surrounding 
ether, which spread outward in all directions, 
just as, when a stone is dropped into a pond 
of water, waves are seen advancing outward 
in ever-widening circles. It may be noted 
here, once for all, that the disturbances in the 
ether do not come from the spark, which is so 
conspicuous to our senses of sight and hearing, 
but are due to the surgings on the conductors. 
For this reason, it is self-evident that the length 
of the waves must vary with the size of the con- 
ductors ; the longer the conductor, the longer the 
waves. It is obvious, also, that long waves are 
less affected by obstacles than are short ones, — 
they can pass around them ; and it may be shown 
that the longer the waves are, the farther they 
will go before fading away and becoming too 
weak to be observed. 

Hertz discovered that a simple means of de- 
tecting these waves was to bend a wire into the 
form of a circle, so that the two ends nearly, but 
not quite, met; for, if this ‘‘ receiver” is suita- 
bly turned, there will be minute sparks across 
the gap as the waves pass. Using the oscillator 
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and receiver just described, Hertz showed that 
the waves produced by the electric oscillations 
traveled with the velocity predicted by Maxwell, 
and that they obeyed all the ordinary laws of 
reflection and refraction which are associated 
with the phenomena of light. Hertz showed how 
these disturbances in the ether could be noticed 
at considerable distances,—many yards ; and other 
investigators, like Lodge, Trouton, and Ruther- 
ford, who repeated and extended Hertz’ experi- 
ments, proved that these effects could be ob- 
served at a distance of several miles, through 
intervening walls and buildings. One of the first 
to be interested in Hertz’ work was Professor 
Righi, of the University of Bologna; and one of 
his pupils, Marconi, saw in these new discoveries 
the possibility of using the methods for the trans- 
mission of messages. In the meantime, too, a 
much more sensitive receiving instrument had 
been perfected by professors Onesti and Branly 
independently—the ‘*coherer.”” This consists of 
a glass tube containing minute loose metallic fil- 
ings, into each end of which enters a metal wire 
joined to a source of electric current, such as a 
voltaic cell. The filings do not in a normal state 
make electric contact, and so no current flows ; 
but if long waves in the ether pass by, they pro- 
duce electric oscillations in the conductors pro- 
jecting out of the tube; and, as a consequence, 
the filings in the tube cohere and make con- 
nection, so that an electric current is now pro- 
duced, and can be detected by any suitable means. 
A slight tap on the tube will cause the filings to 
decohere. Marconi studied the conditions under 
which a coherer was most sensitive, and those 
under which an oscillator would send out the most 
intense waves, and the ones best adapted for 
practical use over the surface of the earth. He 
then devised a simple method for using a ‘ dot- 
and-dash” system of signals, depending upon 
having a short or a long series of electric dis- 
charges. Marconi deserves a great deal of credit 
for his perseverance in interesting the govern- 
ments of Europe and this country in his enterprise, 
and for overcoming the practical troubles which 
arose when it was attempted to transmit the 
signals in the ether to such great distances as fifty 
or a hundred miles. 

It is not possible, however, to increase the in- 
tensity of the electric oscillations indefinitely, and 
the limits of sensitiveness of the coherer have 
probably been reached. It must be borne in 
mind, too, that the waves in the ether produced 
by the electrical surgings travel outward in 
straight lines, except as modified by reflection ; 
and this last has little effect when the oscillator is 
a vertical conductor, as it is in all commercial 
sets of apparatus. The presence of ordinary mat- 
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ter, such as a building or a hill, affects the prog- 
ress of these waves only slightly, provided it is 
not a good conductor for electricity. If such is 
the case, however, the energy of the waves will 
be seriously reduced, if the body is of sufficient 
size. Thus, when an attempt is made to send 
ether-waves from one point to another distant 
one hidden from it by a mass of salt water owing 
to the curvature of the earth, there is not the 
least reason for believing that it will succeed. 
Messages are easily sent across short distances on 
the ocean; but this is due to the fact that the 
ether-waves used are so long that, unless the send- 
ing and receiving points are very far apart, por- 
tions of the waves, although passing in straight 
lines, do not traverse the water itself, but go 
above it. 

There have been, up to the present, two difficul- 
ties which have stood in the way of the more uni- 
versal application of ‘‘ wireless telegraphy ;” one 
was the impossibility of locating accurately the 
direction from which a message came, the other 
was the fact that if several messages were being 
sent at one time their effects would overlap, and 
the signals received at any station would be a con- 
fused mixture. This first difficulty can be ob- 
viated to a certain extent by using suitable mir- 
rors, provided the ether-waves are not too long ; 
and the second has been almost completely re- 
moved by the recent work of Professor Slaby, of 
Berlin, using a method of resonance long since 
proposed by Professor Pupin, of Columbia Col. 
lege, New York. Slaby has perfected his ap- 
paratus to such a degree that he can make an 
oscillator which will produce waves in the ether 
of a definite period of vibration, and a receiver 
which will respond to waves of a definite period, 
but to no others; so that however many waves, 
of whatever periods, are passing over a receiver, 
it will pay no heed to them unless they are of the 
proper period. It thus becomes possible to trans- 
mit messages free from the disturbing influence 
of other ether- waves produced by vibrations. 

Naturally, the field of usefulness of wireless 
telegraphy is limited. It can never compete with 
the long-distance telephone or the rapid telegraph 
systems ; but for maintaining commu-ication be- 
tween moving vessels, vessels and the 1a-d, and 
across channels, where cables are not safe, it offers 
by far the most satisfactory solution of the ob- 
vious difficulties. It should be noted that some 
of the most important and successful modifica- 
tions in wireless telegraphy methods have been 
made in this country under the direction of the 
officers of the United States Signal Service. 

The history of wireless telegraphy would not 
be complete without some mention of Joseph 
Henry, America’s greatest scientist, for it was he 
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who first, in 1842, discovered the oscillatory 
character of certain electric discharges, and 
who showed that these oscillations produced dis- 
turbances which could by suitable receivers be 
detected at distances of many rods and through 
intervening buildings. He even arranged an 
apparatus on this principle to respond to the 
lightning discharges of distant storms. The 
great genius of Henry was never more apparent 
than in his investigation of electrical discharges 
and their oscillatory nature. It is a lasting tes- 
timony to the ignorance among Americans of 
their own great men that the name of Joseph 
Henry is not included in the fifty selected for 
the ‘‘ Hall of Fame” of the nation. 


TESLA. 


It is extremely difficult to take Mr. Nicola 
Tesla seriously, and still more so to understand 
the credulity of the people to whom the daily 
paper is an organ of science. Mr. Tesla has done 
so much good scientific work, and has been so 
skillful in the preparation of theatrical lecture- 





NIKOLA TESLA. 


(Although of Servian birth and education, Nikola Tesla has 
lived for many years in the United States and is well 
known as an electrician, especially in connection with the 
problem of power transmission at Niagara Falls.) 


experiments, that it is greatly to be wondered at 
that he does not again make a definite invention 
or perfect some apparatus or method. The Tesla 
motor, so called, and the electrical machines which 




















are modifications of it, are known to the world, 
and so is the ‘‘Tesla coil,” which is a simple 
improvement of one of Henry’s instruments ; but 
as yet no discovery bears his name, and all the 
wonderful experiments with which he delights 
audiences at home and abroad are extensions of 
familiar ones, shown on many lecture-tables by 
the ordinary teacher of physics. With such 
knowledge and such skill, it is incomprehensible 
why the articles bearing his name should appear 
in magazines and daily papers. It may be that 
Mr. Tesla has a knowledge of experiments not 
known to the world ; but if he has, he owes it to 
the world and to himself to publish the facts, — 
what he knows, not what he thinks will make 
interesting reading for those who are ignorant of 
physical science but are looking to science and 
scientists for extension of man’s knowledge of the 
truth hidden in nature. 


PROFESSOR PUPIN’S INVENTION. 


In the recent invention by Professor Pupin, of 
Columbia University, of a new principle in the 
transmission of electrical waves along metallic 
wires there is much more of interest than at first 
sight appears. Professor Pupin is a trained 
physicist and mathematician, and has been inter- 
ested for some time in the study of the propaga- 
tion of electrical waves along conducting wires, 
using both theoretical and practical means to help 
him in his work. He investigated the subject 
mathematically, and saw from his equations that 
if he were to modify the conducting wire in an 
entirely new but perfectly simple manner, many 
of the difficulties in the way of the trans- 
mission of the waves would be removed. He 
therefore constructed in his laboratory the modi- 
fied ‘‘line,” so as to represent an improved tele- 
graph or telephone wire, tested its action, and 
found that it was exactly as he had known from 
the start it would be. So important to practical 
commercial companies was the invention, that 
Professor Pupin has been able to dispose. of his 
patent-rights for a sum which to the ordinary 
college professor seems beyond the dreams of 
avarice. The most striking feature in this in- 
vention, as in so many recent ones, is the fact 
that it could never, under any imaginable condi- 
tions, have been made by a so-called ‘+ practical 
man.” It required, first of all, the genius of an 
inventor; and next, and to a no less important 
degree, the training in mathematics and physics 
which only the greatest universities in the world 
can give. The demand in modern technical 
schools should be, not for less theoretical instruc- 
tion in abstract subjects, but for more. Failing 
this, the engineer of any kind, civil, mechanical, 
or electrical, is hopelessly limited in his power 
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for invention or for the improvement of existing 
conditions. 

It may be easier to understand the difficulties 
in the application of electrical waves which are 
overcome by Professor Pupin’s invention, and 
the vast changes which it makes possible, if one 
consider for a moment a more familiar illustra- 
tion of waves. If a long, thin cord, or rope, lies 
along a floor, one end being fastened and the 
other held in the hand, mechanical waves may 
be sent along the rope by moving the hand rap- 





Photo py Pach. 


PROF. MICHAEL I. PUPIN. 


(Dr. Pupin was born in Austria in 1858. He came to America 
at the age of sixteen, and was graduated from Columbia 
in 1888. Further facts in Dr. Pupin’s career are given on 
page 344 of the Review for March, 1901.) 


idly and regularly up and down. The more 
rapid the vibrations of the hand, the shorter will 
be the wave-length—that is, the distance from 
‘«crest’”’ to crest. It is seen at once that the 
waves do not advance very far; they ‘die 
down,” or become ‘‘ attenuated,” owing to the 
fact that the energy due to the work done by 
the hand in moving the end to and fro is all lost 
in the rope. It may be seen, too, by trying the 
experiment, that long waves are less affected than 
short ones, and so are propagated along the rope 
to a greater distance than are the short ones, be- 
fore they die away entirely. It is thus easily 
understood that if the hand is moved up and 
down in a most irregular manner, yet repeating 
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its motion at regular intervals, there will be 
waves of different lengths sent along the rope; 
but that as the shortest waves die down, leaving. 
the longer ones, the character of the disturbance 
seen moving along the rope will change. This 
is called ‘‘ distortion.” 

The attenuation of the waves is greatly dimin- 
ished, and is made nearly the same for both long 
and short waves, if a heavier cord is taken; for 
instance, if the first one is like the cotton rope 
used to hang window-weights and the other is a 
flexible metal cable. (It is true that in this 
change the actual magnitude of the disturbance 
decreases ; but the work done at one end of the 
rope will now be manifest farther along toward 
the other end.) Both attenuation and distortion 
are thus decreased. If it be not desired to use a 
heavy cord, the first one may be so modified as 
to have all the advantages of the former. This 
is done by attaching small, heavy pieces of lead 
or other metal to the rope at regular intervals 
apart ; and the ‘‘ weighted” rope wiil now be- 
have like a heavy one for waves of all wave- 
lengths much greater than the distance from one 
load to another. Professor Pupin showed that 
the proper arrangement was to have not less than 
fifteen or sixteen ‘‘loads” in the distance of one 
wave-length. Thus, a heavy rope with its weight 
distributed in beads keeps all its essential proper- 
ties unaltered. 

For any one feature of the propagation of 
mechanical waves along a rope there is an exact 
analogy in the phenomena of electricity. Elec- 
trical waves in a conducting wire are produced 
in many ways,—each time one speaks into a tele- 
phone, waves are produced along the wire; 
whenever a telegraph-key is depressed, there is a 
wave. There are the same difficulties to over- 
come in the application of electrical waves as 
those just described in the illustrations of me- 
chanical ones, —attenuation and distortion. For 
instance, in order to secure the transmission of a 
signal over a long submarine cable, it is necessary 
to have very long waves, and this requires a slow 
rate of sending messages ; more rapid vibrations 
would die away before reaching the farther end. 
Again, when one speaks into a telephone, there 
are produced waves of many lengths, depending 
upon the varying notes of the voice ; these waves 
die down at different rates, and the sound heard 
at the hearing instrument is essentially different 
from that spoken. Low sounds carry farther 
than high ones, and every one knows from expe- 
rience how difficult it is to hear certain shrill 
sounds in a telephone. In “long-distance” lines, 
the only remedy in the past has been to use larger 
copper wires, and to avoid as far as possible all 
disturbing influences. Thus, as a rule, long- 
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distance wires avoid towns or cities where local 
electric circuits might produce waves of their 
own. Pupin has proposed absolutely different 
modifications. When the rope in the mechanical 
experiment was made heavier, its ‘‘inertia’””—its 
opposition to the disturbing action of the waves 
—was increased ; now what corresponds to this 
with the electrical waves along a wire is to wind 
it in the form of a coil or helix! This was one 
of Joseph Henry’s great discoveries, also. If a 
wire is wound like thread on a spool, it offers 
opposition to the production of an electrical wave 
exactly analogous to that offered by the heavy 
rope to the mechanical wave. Similarly, if the 
wire runs straight for a short distance, is then 
coiled up, then goes straight, is again coiled up, 
etc., it corresponds perfectly to the loaded rope. 
Electrical waves can be sent along it to great dis- 
tances with comparatively no attenuation and 
distortion. Pupin’s project is, then, in short, to 
modify a telephone-wire by cutting it at definite 
points—every few posts—and by joining the cut 
ends with those of a small coil of wire wound on 
a spool. He has worked out carefully the exact 
size of the coils to be used under different condi- 
tions, and the proper distance apart to insert 
them. For telephone purposes, the coils occupy 
a space of a cube scarcely five inches on an edge, 
and are about one mile apart; while for ocean 
cables, the coils are so small that they can be in- 
cluded in the sheath, lying close to the cable-wire 
itself, but they must be as near together as one- 
sixth of a mile. 

The advantages of this system of Pupin’s are 
enormous, especially from a commercial stand- 
point. The rate of signaling over submarine 
cables will be increased so as to rival that of land 
lines ; and there is no reason to doubt but what 
telephonic communication will be possible over 
them. This statement should not be regarded 
as a prophecy, but as an interpretation in the 
language of commercial life of experiments in 
the laboratory. 

On land, the saving of copper in the con- 
struction of long-distance lines will be most im- 
portant. Communication can be maintained over 
much greater distances than is now possible. All 
disturbances from local induction and from light- 
ning are absolutely avoided. The rapidity of 
the oscillations in a lightning-flash are so great 
that if a wire is struck the waves produced 
will be so short that when they reach one of the 
coils they will not be able to pass it, but will be 
reflected, and will thus be frittered away by be- 
ing reflected to and fro along a small section of 
the wire. In every way, therefore, the invention 
of Pupin is one of the most noteworthy events in 
the modern application of science. 
























THE WINNING WAR AGAINST CONSUMPTION. 


BY SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


QC)" all diseases, man’s greatest enemy is con- 

sumption. It causes one-seventh of all 
deaths. The best medical authorities tell us that 
one-sixth of the human race is tuberculous. 
There were 209,115 deaths from,consumption in 
Massachusetts alone in the forty years from 1856 
to 1895. In the same period, there were 72,191 
deaths‘from cholera infantum ; from diphtheria 
and croup there were 58,490; from typhoid 
fever, 40,029 ; from scarlet fever, 34,485 ; from 
measles, 7,952; from smallpox, 4,225. Faced 
by this terrible record, it is hardly open to dis- 
pute that the greatest of the magnificent achieve- 
ments of medical science that have distinguished 
the closing years of the nineteenth century is 
that which has saved probably at least one-tenth 
of the population in civilized communities from 
the wasting death of this chief scourge. 

The definite classification of consumption as a 
contagious disease has given a great impetus to 
its study as one of the most important problems 
in medical science. Recently, a world’s congress 
on tuberculosis has met each year in some lead- 
ing capital. Last year, the congress met in 
Paris; the year before, in Berlin. At these 
meetings the various aspects of the problem are 
considered in different divisions of the congress, 
devoted, respectively, to matters concerning the 
spreading of the disease ; to its etiology, or the 
science of its causes; to its prophylaxis, or 
methods for prevention ; to its therapy, or reme- 
dial procedures ; and, finally, to institutions for 
its treatment or cure. Very important in the 
series promises to be the British Congress on 
Tuberculosis, to be held in London July 22 to 26. 
Every British colony and dependency has been 
invited to send delegates, and the governments 
of countries in Europe, Asia, and America have 
been requested to send scientific representatives, 
to be honorary members of the congress. The 
elaborate preparations in hand are commensurate 
with the character of the occasion as an event of 
prime importance. The president of the organ- 
izing council is the Earl of Derby, who will give 
a reception to the members of the congress. 
There will be four sections: the first, ‘‘ State 
and Municipal,” with Sir Herbert Maxwell as 
president ; the second, ‘‘ Medical, including Cli- 
matology and Sanatoria,’’ president, Sir R. Doug- 
las Powell, M.D.; the third, ‘‘ Pathological, in- 
cluding Bacteriology,” president, Prof. Sims 





Woodhead, M.D.; the fourth, ‘+ Veterinary 
(tuberculosis in animals),” president, Sir George 
Brown, C.B. Besides the work of the sections, 
there will be public addresses before the whole 
congress by Professor Koch, of Berlin; Pro- 
fessor Brouardel, of Paris, and Professor Mc- 
Fadyean, of the Royal Veterinary College. In 
connection with the congress will be formed a 
temporary museum illustrating the pathology, 
treatment, or prevention of tuberculosis. There 
will be exhibited pathological and bacteriological 
preparations and specimens illustrating tubercu- 
losis in man and animals; plans and models of 
hospitals and sanatoria; charts and documents 
bearing upon the historical, geographical, and 


‘statistical aspects of the subject. 


In the state and municipal section, there will 
be five divisions. In the statistical division will 
be considered the behavior of mortality from 
phthisis in England and Wales during the reign 
of Victoria; its geographical distribution in Eng- 
land and Wales; its incidence of mortality in par- 
ticular occupations; its age and sex distribution; 
its distribution in the several sanitary areas of 
London; tabes mesenterica in relation to milk- 
supply; a statistical study of phthisis in relation 
to soil; the indications for future statistical re- 
search. Divisions II. and III. deal with the 
notification of tuberculosis: How can voluntary 
notification be best encouraged and effected ? 
What has been the experience of compulsory 
notification in New York, Buffalo, and Wash- 
ington? The influence of housing and aggre- 
gation; higher standards of personal cleanliness; 
necessity of additional lighting and ventilation 
for higher standards of bacteriological cleanliness, 
and additional legislation needed on the subject; 
cleanliness with light and pure air in factories 
and workshops, in places of assembly generally, 
including steamships, railway carriages, and other 
means of transit. Division IV. deals with con- 
trol of meat and milk supplies : Improving condi- 
tions of cowsheds and insuring health and clean- 
liness of cows; importance of the tuberculin test; 
advantages from sterilized milk, etc.; and pre- 
venting sale of tuberculous meat. Division V 
deals with the provision of sanatoria. 

In the medical section there will be discussio’ 
on the influence of climate in treatment; t 
therapeutic and diagnostic value of tuberculin 
human tuberculosis, and on sanatoria for | 
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sumption, and demonstrations will be given on 
cases of skin tuberculosis and the use of Rontgen 
rays in diagnosis. In the pathological section 
there will be discussions on bacteriology, effects 
of tuberculin, varieties of tuberculosis, and mixed 
infections of tuberculosis. The veterinary sec- 
tion will consider subjects like the milk and meat 
supplies, and legislation and other measures 
necessary to combat tuberculosis among animals. 

Until very lately, consumption has commonly 
been ranked with the incurable maladies. All 
attacked by it were held to be as good as doomed. 
There were, to be sure, occasional recoveries. But 
these were accounted little less than miraculous 
—they were hardly explicable. Yet even far 
back in antiquity there were those who appre- 
hended the real nature of the disease. The first 
authority to teach the contagious character of 
consumption, so far as known, appears to have 
been Isocrates, of the fifth century before Christ. 
Galen also perceived this fact, and the same idea 
was held by Avicenna, the leader of the great 
Arabic school of the tenth century. And in suc- 
ceeding centuries, now and then, the contagious 
theory crops out. Most significant, for example, 
was a royal decree issued in Naples in 1782, com- 
manding the isolation of consumptive patients 
and the disinfection of their surroundings. 

But, after all, up to within a very few years, 
the theory of contagion has, in general, had very 
little weight, either popularly or with the medical 
profession. While the mere suspicion of any of 
the recognized epidemics has invariably been suf.- 
ficient to throw any community into a panic, yet 
the constant presence of the very worst of all 
contagious diseases has been accepted as some- 
thing inevitable. But the danger from consump- 
tion, as compared with smallpox, is nearly 50 to 1. 
Nevertheless, people have continued to live tran- 
quilly in its immediate presence. Its seeds have 
been sown in their midst. incessantly and in 
great abundance, and no hand has been lifted 
to stay their scattering. Its fatality in certain 
families where it has constantly recurred has 
been ascribed to heredity; in certain communi- 
ties, to climate. 

And the usual recourse has been to a change 
~ of climate—customarily some mild-aired locality 
has been sought, though certain cold and dry 
regions, particularly if of considerable altitude, 
have been in much favor. With such changes 
made in the early stages of the disease, recovery 
has not been infrequent. In the light of recent 
advances in the knowledge of the disease, the 
‘reason is evident. 

Ordinarily, however, patients have delayed 
going away until the malady had achieved com- 
plete mastery. Then, hoping against hope, they 
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would set out on a journey that was destined to 
have no home-coming. In the winter resorts of 
southern Europe and in the warmer or dry and 
sunny portions of the United States—Florida, 
the Carolinas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and southern California—they would form the 
chief element in the transient population. The 
presence of the ‘‘lungers””—as the tuberculous 
patients are designated in the breezy idiom of 
the Southwest—has given the pervasive tone to 
many of the cities and towns in those sections. 
Such places were at first very proud of their 
reputation as ‘‘ health resorts,” indifferent to the 
fact that the great majority of the health-seekers 
were consumptives. But winter pleasuring, and 
health-seeking on other grounds than tuberculous 
affliction, have enormously increased with the 
increase of wealth and of attractions and facilities 
to escape the rigors of winters in the North. 
These latter tendencies, however, have been 
powerfully discouraged by the universal presence 
in these places of emaciated figures, and the in- 
cessant coughing, hawking, and spitting, to be 
heard and seen on every hand, in dismal contrast 
with the cheerful beauty of summer-like scenes 
and the charms of climate. Many of those who 
improved in health remained as residents, fear- 
ing relapse on return to harsh environments. 
So, in view of the hereditary theory, it was ap- 
prehended that these sections of the .country 
would become inhabited by a permanently tuber- 
culous population. 

Indeed, it has nat taken long for consumption 
to establish itself in these communities. In 
many health resorts, sadly at variance with their 
hygienic repute, it showed an alarmigg increase 
among the resident population. The theory of 
the contagious nature of the disease yas not slow 
in finding popular acceptance. Thetftore, these 
communities began to view their attractions in a 
different light. Stringent measures were widely 
proposed, and sometimes taken, to keep con- 
sumptives at a distance. In many places, public 
sanitary regulations have been enacted to these 
ends, and there are many hotels that refuse to ad- 
mit tuberculous guests on any consideration. The 
general traveling public has justly taken alarm. 
The infection of sleeping-cars by a stream of 
consumptives passing to and fro—across the con- 
tinent, or southward and back—has been a most 
serious danger. Fortunately, the Pullman Com- 
pany has recently taken measures for the regular 
and thorough disinfection of its cars with for- 
maldehyde, and the rules cannot be too rigidly 
enforced. 

The foundation for the modern treatment of 
consumption was laid when Professor Koch, in 
1882, discovered the bacillus tuberculosis. This 














fully established the germ-theory of the disease 
and its contagious nature. It soon led to the in- 
vention of tuberculin by the same scientist, and 
the experiments in inoculation against the dis- 
ease raised high hopes that the great remedy had 
been found. It was unspeakably pathetic, the 
flocking of crowds of patients to Berlin for treat- 
ment ; eagerly confident of a magical restoration 
to health. But quite other and very simple were 
the lines that led to the real cure. 

With the discovery of the bacillus, the most 
thorough investigation of its nature and its hab- 
its was instituted. This particular bacillus is a 
tremendously prolific creature. The expectora- 
tions of the average tuberculous patient every 
twenty-four hours contain at least seven billion 
of these organisms. This formidable army is ever 
on the attack. In the presence of these belea- 
guering forces it is necessary to maintain one’s in- 
dividual fortress constantly in proper defensive 
condition against its deadliest foe. 

In truth, we are seldom, if ever, free from its 
presence. The dreaded germs are always about 
us, on every hand, under ordinary conditions. 
They not only attack us, but the chances are 
that they find more or less of a foothold at some 
time or other. Records of post-mortem exami- 
nations show that only very rarely are evidences 
not found of some tuberculous action, either ac- 
tive, latent, or past—the last demonstrating the 
curability of the disease. Otherwise, it could not 
obtain a lodgment and then die out. 

Though the enemy so commonly gets a footing 
within the citadel, happily there are forces within 
that have the power to vanquish him even there. 
To keep hgm. away, and to overcome him when 
he manages to effect an entrance—these are the 
tasks. 

The great danger arises when he comes to the 
attack in overwhelming hosts. Hence the neces- 
sity to guard against sources of infection. In- 
halation is the most common cause of this. Dust 
is the great vehicle of the disease. In places 
frequented by consumptives, the dust is liable to 
be charged with the bacilli from their expectora- 
tions. A person in vigorous health, it is true, 
runs little danger from this source. In the first 
place, the nose is a great protection; when a 
person is healthy, the mucous secretions of the 
nose have effective germicidal functions. So the 
enemy is waylaid and slain before he can pass to 
the lungs. And even when he does effect a 
lodgment, the vital forces of the system are 
sufficient to overcome him. But there is not 
only great danger for those who are constitution- 
ally feeble ; there are times when nearly all per- 
sons have their systems weakened by _ illness, 
fatigue, or other causes of low vitality. And if 
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at such moments they chance to be exposed to an 
inordinate onslaught of the tuberculous microbes, 
the attack is likely to prove too much for them. 

Hence the importance of preventive measures. 
The consumptive has to be impressed with the 
absolute necessity of safely disposing of his ex- 
pectorations. Otherwise they not only endanger 
other persons, but he himself runs a great risk 
of reinfection. There are many careless and ig- 
norant persons who cannot be made to realize 
the necessity for such precautions, or who self- 
ishly do not care. Therefore, at health resorts 
and sanatoria there has to be constant watchful- 
ness in the rigid enforcement of regulations to 
this end. Immense good has been done by the 
growth of public sentiment against spitting in 
the streets and in public conveyances, and by 
sanitary enactments against the practice. Lia- 
bility to infection has thereby been greatly 
diminished in the past few years. And it is 
very notable that instead of a sanatorium for 
tuberculous patients being a detriment to the 
community where it is located, instead of mak- 
ing the place a center of infection, the results are 
beneficial. For example, statistics show that in 
villages where German sanatoria are situated, the 


percentage of deaths from consumption among. 


the public at large has been materially decreased. 
This is evidently due to the educating influence 
upon the community that proceeds from the in- 
stitution. The case is, therefore, quite different 
from that of a health resort frequented by con- 
sumptives who are not under supervision. 

Insects, particularly flies, are a dangerous source 
of infection. Feeding on the expectorations, they 
diffuse the bacilli either by their excrement, by 
their dust pervading the air when they die and 
crumble, or by contact with food. Next to in- 
halation as a source of infection is the avenue into 
the system that the stomach provides. Therefore 
scrupulous care is necessary in guarding against 
contamination of food and drink. Among things 
to be avoided is the use of drinking-vessels in 
common. At public drinking-fountains, for in- 
stance, there should be no cups; for a device 
known as the “bubble-fountain,”’ successfully in- 
troduced in various cities and towns, makes these 
superfluous. In these fountains little jets of water 
are constantly running in a way that enables a 
person to drink without coming into contact with 
anything but the flowing liquid. 

Kissing, very unfortunately, is a fertile source 
of danger. Infection also proceeds from inocula- 
tion; physicians and nurses, in particular, have 
to be on their guard against it, for even a slight 
abrasion of the skin may serve to introduce the 
poison. Consumptives are liable to produce local 
tuberculosis in themselves, if, for instance, they 
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inadvertently put an injured finger in the 
mouth. 

It is now definitely established that consump- 
tion is a curable disease. Like every other chronic 
malady, if it is permitted to possess itself of the 
system and complicate itself with other disorders, 
it is beyond remedy. But taken in time, and 
dealt with in its incipient stages, recovery is 
practically assured. When the character of the 
microbe became known, it only remained to sub- 
ject it to the conditions most unfavorable to its 
existence. Oxygen destroys it. Its deadliest 
enemies are pure air and light. Half an hour of 
sunshine is sure to killit. And the most efficient 
treatment is, therefore, that which gives freest 
play to these agencies. 

Hence, hygienic and dietetic methods are of 
the highest importance. Whatever has been 
done through medication is of slight value in 
comparison. Therefore, the great results come 
when patients are merely subjected to a simple 
and rational regimen whose chief elements are 
pure air, sunlight, and abundant nutrition under 
conditions that allow these factors to exert their 
influence to the greatest possible extent. With 
the new methods it is no longer held necessary 
for the patient to seek a climate of the kind that 
has been supposed to possess some specific prop- 
erty against the disease. The benefits from mild 
climates are now seen to be due chiefly to the 
effects of the outdoor life that the climate encour- 
ages. “But whatever the advantages of such a 
climate, they are liable to be offset by the depress- 
ing influences that follow separation from home 
and friends, with consequent melancholy. The 
expense, for the great majority of patients, also 
bars the way to the change. Therefore, the 
most desirable treatment, on the whole, is that 
which keeps the patients near home. This is 
the conclusion reached by the author of one of 
the most important works on pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, Dr. S. A. Knopf, of ‘New York, who 
expresses his thorough disbelief in the specific 
curative quality of any climate, and therefore 
would place a sanatorium where it would do the 
greatest good to the greatest number. He holds 
that it is essential to the majority of tuberculous 
patients to be treated and cured in the same, or 
nearly the same, climate where they will have 
to live and work after their restoration to health. 

The general tendency in rational treatment ac- 
cords with this idea. All over the civilized 


world sanatoria are now to be found for the 
treatment of consumptives within convenient 
reach of their homes, and in a climate which 
at least does not radically differ from that to 
which they are accustomed. 
of ‘‘ cures,” 


Germany, the land 
takes the lead in this movement. 
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In favorably situated localities throughout that 
country numerous institutions in the charge of 
eminent specialists are to be found. The needs 
of all classes are met. Certain sanatoria attract 
only wealthy patients, some serve persons of 
moderate means, and others again are instituted 
for the poor. One of the earliest of these was 
founded for wealthy patients by citizens of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. The founders, however, 
agreed to accept only 5 per cent. on their invest- 
ment, devoting the rest of the profits to the 
establishment and maintenance of a similar insti- 
tution for the poor. 

In Germany, the conditions are therefore high- 
ly favorable for greatly reducing the dangers of 
tuberculous infection. One particularly advan- 
tageous factor is the system of compulsory insur- 
ance against sickness, accidents, and old age, 
universal in that country. Every working per- 
son is obliged to be insured in this way, the in- 
strumentalities for carrying the principle into 
effect being the various state invalidity insurance 
companies that have been organized for the pur- 
pose. As soon as any person thus insured de- 
velops symptoms of tuberculosis, the company 
concerned straightway sends him to a sanatorium 
for treatment. In this way, the government au- 
thorities very quickly learned that by timely treat- 
ment incipient consumption could speedily and 
permanently be cured, and so it was a matter of 
public economy to send the patient at once to a 
sanatorium. One remarkable thing is that the 
percentage of cures is greater than among private 
patients. This is because working-class patients 
are apt to be sent at an earlier stage of the dis- 
ease. In other countries, a working person seized 
with consumption is likely to keep at work until 
able to work no longer, not having the means for 
treatment. He thus imperils the health of his 
associates and his family, to whom his efforts to 
continue a means of support as long as possible 
make him finally a burden, and at last deprive 
them of his support altogether. The enlightened 
policy of Germany in this respect materially raises 
the working efficiency of the nation. One sana- 
torium where working-class patients are treated 
has reported 80 per cent. of established cures 
among these cases, with an average of 764 days’ 
sojourn. Nearly all of these state insurance com- 
panies of Germany contribute to the funds of vari- 
ous sanatoria. In 1898, nearly a million dollars 
was thus devoted. Some of the companies have 
established special sanatoria of their own. Just 
admiration for these results has led Dr. Knopf to 
suggest the experiment of state insurance against 
consumption in this country. 

It was in England that the idea of hospitals 
and sanatoria for the consumptive poor had its 

















origin. Sanatoria, however, are still compara- 
tively rare in that country. Nevertheless, con- 
sumptive hospitals do great good. For, although 
they commonly deal only with advanced and 
hopeless cases, these patients are isolated and 
are thus prevented from spreading infection in 
surroundings peculiarly favorable to the propa- 
gation of the disease. In England, in 1870, 
the death-rate from tuberculosis to the million of 
the population was 2,410; in 1896 it had been 
reduced to 1,307—a drop of nearly one-half. 
This indicates what may be looked for all over 
the world when the enlightened methods that 
have been pursued only for a few years past are 
generally applied. 

On this side of the Atlantic, sanatoria have 
been increasing to a remarkable extent. They 
now exist not only in those sections where the 
climate has been regarded as peculiarly beneficial, 
but among the mountain-ranges of the Atlantic 
slope—the Adirondacks, the Catskills, and the 
Laurentian Hills of Canada, and in favorable lo- 
cations within easy reach of various great cities. 
Exceptionally important is the great institution 
established by the State of Massachusetts at Rut- 
land—the first instance, in this country, of State 
action to give poor people the opportunity for 
proper treatment of the dread disease. Patients 
are admitted only when their cases are considered 
curable. The charges are uniform and are only 
fifty cents a day. 

The success of this Massachusetts institution 
has been so complete that extensive additions are 
now under way, accommodations having been 
available. for only a small proportion of those 
seeking treatment. Similar institutions are now 
contemplated in all the New England States, and 
legislation for like purposes has been undertaken 
or projected in New York and other States. In 
no State, however, except in provisions for insti- 
tutions of this sort, has tuberculosis been directly 
made the subject of legislation. In various 
municipalities throughout the country the local 
boards of health have taken action, classing tu- 
berculosis among the contagious diseases; but 
little has been done in the way of surveillance, 
rules for placarding, etc., customary in regard to 
the more virulently contagious maladies. Health 
boards have also done remarkably effective work 
in regulations against expectorating in public 
places. Boston has lately taken steps toward 
establishing a large hospital for consumptives, 
devoted practically to incurable patients. 

In the sanatoria, as a rule, the methods pur- 
sued are those indicated in the light of modern 
advances, being chiefly based upon fresh-air treat- 
ment and abundant nutrition, with all due precau- 
tions against infection. Details vary according 
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to the systems elaborated by the specialists in 
charge. As to the value of fresh air, one of the 
most eminent of German specialists, Dr. Dett- 
weiler, has for over twenty years maintained 
that elements like temperature, humidity, and at- 
mospheric pressure—upon which great stress had 
commonly been laid—are really of slight conse- 
quence; pure air and proper nutrition being the 
main things. 

The patient is, therefore, required to live in 
the open air as much as possible. Most of the 
time outdoors is customarily passed on lounges 
or reclining-chairs, well wrapped, unless the 
weather be warm. If there is a sheltered veran- 
da well screened against the wind, there is no 
difficulty in passing the time in perfect comfort, 
whatever the weather—storm gr shine, winter or 
summer. At Ténsassen, in Norway, there is a 
sanatorium where in winter the patients lie 
wrapped in furs from five to nine hours a day in 
the open air, with the temperature far below 
freezing. 

It is important that: the entire time of the pa- 
tient should be passed in pure air. The vigilance 
of this incessant campaign against the enemy 
should not be relaxed a moment. Therefore, 
good air has to be provided for the time spent 
within doors. Otherwise, the foe will take ad- 
vantage of the armistice. With the new forces 
thus recruited by him, the advantages gained will 
be largely counteracted. Hence, the rooms have 
not only to be kept scrupulously clean and disin- 
fected, but thoroughly ventilated. The patient 
has to sleep with window open as wide as possible. 
In certain German sanatoria abundant pure air at 
night is so insisted upon that there are no windows 
in the openings. An abundance of bedclothing 
is provided, and the patient soon learns to sleep 
in comfort in the most inclement weather, even 
though the snow blows in. The excess of oxygen 
fairly burns the noxious microbes out of the 
system. 

In an eastern Massachusetts region, not far 
from the coast and but slightly above the sea-level, 
subject to all the vicissitudes of climate for which 
New England is famous, and so plagued with 
consumption, that one-fourth of all the deaths in 
the community are caused by it, some remarka- 
ble results have been obtained by Dr. Charles S. 
Millet, of Brockton, in the home-treatment of 
consumption. A. young man, many of whose 
nearest relatives on both sides had died of the 
disease, was the first case. He was already in a 
bad way when change of climate was advised, and 
the prospect of leaving home so depressed him 
that he became much worse. His physician had 
been interested in the accounts of the German 
methods of keeping patients out in reclining- 
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chairs until ten o’clock in the evening, but he 
considered a bed the best place at night. So the 
doctor consented to the patient’s desire to keep 
at work—for he was employed in a factory and 
could not leave without a serious sacrifice—on 
condition that he sleep outdoors. The young 
man had a platform built in a sheltered angle 
outside his chamber window, where there was a 
southwesterly exposure. Here he slept under 
the sky for five months. He began to gain flesh 
from the start. In four months his weight had 
increased by twenty-two pounds. Recovery was 
complete. The only medicine he took was a 
tonic of nua vomica, The same physician met 
with equal success with like treatment in various 
other cases. The ideal arrangement of a sana- 
torium would, therefore, seem to be one where 
the sleeping-rooms, with a southerly exposure, 
are planned with window-openings so large that 
the whole space is commonly free to the air on 
one side, while without there are balconies where 
the beds can be rolled out for sleeping under the 
stars at all times when the weather permits. 

Some specialists lay great stress on the ‘‘ rest- 
cure,” and keep their patients reclining outdoors 
nearly all the time, with reading and writing 
freely permitted. Others attach more impor- 
tance to moderate exercise, providing gradated 
walks in their sanatorium grounds. These walks 
have varying inclinations, and exercise upon 
these is carefully prescribed according to the 
condition of the patient. 

Valuable results are reported from systems 
that call for light and air for the entire body. 
According to the testimony of a prominent 
American physician, Dr. Charles E. Page, of 
Boston, the most successful sanatorium in Europe 
is that at Veldes, in Austria, where for the 
greater part of the time the patients go without 
any clothing whatever. Plants kept away from 
the light grow pale and sickly. So it is held 
that the skin of civilized man has been made 
morbid by artificial covering, and it quickly re- 
sponds to a return to primitive conditions, its 
normal functions greatly increasing in their ac- 
tivities. In combating tuberculosis, the skin 
thus becomes a powerful auxiliary through the 
increase in its respiratory action and its ability to 
carry off the waste from the system. 

In advanced methods, hydrotherapy, or treat- 
ment with water, holds a place second only to 
the fresh-air treatment. The application of fresh 
water, by douche, etc., proves to have a remark- 
able tonic effect in the treatment of tuberculosis. 
Skillful devices have been introduced for this 
purpose by Dr. Baruch, of New York. In this 
connection, a feature which Dr. Knopf insists 
upon in the arrangement of a douche-room is a 
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simple apparatus that teaches the patient to exer. 
cise as many muscles as possible under the appli- 
cation of cold water. The patient holds on to a 
bar, to prevent slipping on the wet floor, and 
agitates his body as much as possible, thus dimin- 
ishing the shock from the water. 

So great a stress has long been laid upon the 
value of climate in the treatment of tuberculosis 
that Dr. Knopf’s conclusions on this subject have 
a particular interest. He does not deny the bene- 
ficial influence of certain climatic conditions, but 
he does not believe that there exists any climate 
with a specific curative quality for any form of 
tuberculosis. ‘‘Climate,” he maintains,  ‘‘ can 
only be considered a more or less valuable adju- 
vant in the treatment of consumption, but not a 
specific.”” He concludes that the best climate for 
a consumptive is that which permits him to re- 
main outdoors more and longer at a time than 
anywhere else. But he says that ‘since an ideal 
climate cannot be obtained everywhere, and will 
not be within the reach of everybody, the best 
thing to do is to get as near these conditions as 
possible, and preferably not at too great a dis- 
tance from home. Places where pure dry atmos- 
phere, and some elevation, with protection from 
winds, can be had, abound more or less in all 
countries.”” And in common with many other 
eminent specialists, Dr. Knopf’s personal obser- 
vation has taught him that cures effected in home 
climates have been more lasting and more assured 
than those obtained in more genial climates away 
from home. 

Most specialists appear still to attach much 
importance to altitude. The main reason for 
this seems to be that the air of considerable alti- 
tudes is commonly more free from microbes. 
But the results obtained at sanatoria like those 
of Sharon and East Bridgewater, Mass., not far 
from Boston and but a few hundred feet above 
sea-level, indicate that altitude, after all, is of 
minor importance so long as the soil is of the 
right kind—light and dry, and free from pollu- 
tion. On the other hand, places of considerable 
altitude have become centers of infection through 
contamination of the soil, when resorted to by 
consumptives who are not kept under , proper 
supervision. 

Altogether, pure air in superabundance lies at 
the foundation of all rational treatments. These 
differ only in details. Few chronic maladies are 
more easily curable. While treatment at home 
often yields favorable results, experience teaches 
that the chances for recovery are much greater 
under treatment in sanatoria, where the patient 
is under constant medical supervision. But 
‘‘health resorts,’ where such supervision is ab- 
sent, are full of danger for patient and public. 














THE NEW OIL-FIELDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY DAVID T. DAY. 


(Chief of the Division of Mineral Resources, United States Geological Survey.) 


T= development of the petroleum industry 
has been spectacular since the drilling of 
the Drake well in 1859. For the last half-cen. 
tury ‘oil booms”’ frequently reaching the degree 
of ‘‘oil crazes”’ have marked every significant 
discovery of petroleum, from Oil City, Pa., to 
Ohio, Kansas, Wyoming, Colorado, California, 
across to Japan, India, Baku in Russia, Galicia, 
Roumania, and back again to repeat the cycle in 
Pennsylvania, and turn southwestward to West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indian Territory, 
and Texas. 

Weight for weight, petroleum is 100,000 times 
cheaper than gold. It lacks the quick market 
which gold commands ; yet the discovery of oil 
has created as intense excitement as many a new 
gold-field. The secret of this sensationalism 
with petroleum is found in the ‘‘gusher.” It is 
the sight of a valuable commodity pouring freely 
from the earth. It is the quick call to action to 
provide for this unexpected wealth, which is 
otherwise a fearful menace to property. It is 
this shock to man’s natural lethargy at the sight 
of a fountain of inflammable liquid gushing high 
into the air that has crazéd mankind in all parts 
of the world. No less emphatic in its effect has 
been the usual sequence ; the conflagration that 
has sent off in smoke the exciting treasure and 
everything combustible in ‘the neighborhood. 

For some reason (for which a common cause 
would be difficult to find), the last year has been 
marked by petroleum crazes, unusually serious 
and in widely separated areas. Only a year ago 
the attention of those interested in extending our 
crude-petroleum resources was centered on the 
new fields in Roumania, which are destined to 
yield large supplies of oil. But even before this, 
the developments of West Virginia had been ac- 
tually adding to our supplies far more oil, and 
promises of more, than Roumania, or the more 
sensational developments abroad or at home. 
Then came the excitements of the Indian Terri- 
tory. The importance of California’s oil-fields 
in Ventura County, in Los Angeles, and in Santa 
Barbara, was increased tenfold by the discoveries 
in Kern County. Then all oildom went crazed 
again by the disCovery of a great field in the re- 
gion of Beaumont, Texas. One might condense 
the sensational reports of all these new oil-fields 
by imagining that a tidal subterranean wave of 


oil had moved up toward the surface of the earth, 
and found vent first in California, then in Wyo. 
ming, and finally in Texas! 


THE CALIFORNIA FIELDS. 


The California discovery is likely, of all those 
which have been mentioned, to be of greatest 
value ; not for quantity of oil, but for the devel- 
opment of the country. California has been 
poorly supplied with fuel in comparison with 
Pennsylvania, or Ohio, or any of the States 
where cheap coal has developed enormous indus- 
trial enterprises. California cannot continue as 
a great commonwealth, past the agricultural or 
even more temporary treasure-mining stage, with- 
out a great supply of fuel. It is at least par- 
tially afforded by the Bakersfield oil, and it will 
be the work of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey this year to so correlate the various oil-bear- 
ing strata on the Pacific Slope as to make further 
discoveries probable. 

Briefly stated, the discoveries of traces of oil in 
California have been found from Mendocino 
County on the coast (and extending inland a few 
miles) southward to near the southern extremity 
of the State. Usually the finds have been mere 
traces of oil, not even sufficient to cause an ex- 
citement ; but in the southern part of the State 
the deposits of thick oils in Ventura County 
prove sufficient to furnish valuable amounts of 
fuel oil. In the city of Los Angeles and at Ana. 
heim the discoveries were sufficient to arouse the 
usual wild excitement. The feature of this Los 
Angeles excitement was the finding of many 
wells, most of them productive only to a moder- 
ate extent—the aggregate unimportant for the 
general supply. A remarkable feature of the oil 
industry in California was the discovery that off 
the coast of Santa Barbara oil could be obtained 
by drilling under the Pacific Ocean, near the 
beach, and this added considerably to the supply 
of.oil, all of it peculiar in being thick, and con. 
taining as a characteristic a considerable quantity 
of asphaltum and not yielding paraffine wax, by 
the ordinary processes of refining. It has been 
possible by refining to obtain kerosene from this 
ordinary California oil, but not economically. 

Within the last two years a marked change 
has taken place in the economic phase by the dis. 
covery, first at Coalinga, in Fresno County, of 




















































lighter oil, much more promising to the refiner, 
and this was followed by similar discoveries, but 
on a larger scale, in the neighborhood of Bakers- 
field, in Kern County. The result of these dis- 
coveries is well indicated by the fact that there 
are now over 1,100 oil locations in the State of 
California, of which 600 have been located near 
Bakersfield. The excitement has been sufficient 
to make oil prospecting more popular than the 
gold prospecting, which has continued in Cali- 
fornia without cessation since 1849. The char- 
acter of the soil in these new discoveries in Fres- 
no and Kern counties will undoubtedly admit of 
refining for the production of illuminants, but 
the great value for such finds in California will 
be to provide a large supply of power-producing 
fuel. Further, it must be remembered that the 
great progress in hydraulic engineering in Cali- 
fornia will not only supplement this oil fuel by 
extremely progressive use of water-power, but 
the same means by which water-power has been 
carried long distances at phenomenally low cost 
will be applied to developing our pipe-line sys- 
tems beyond their present efficiency in the East. 


THE BEAUMONT CRAZE. 


Had it not been for the unfavorable experience 
in refining the California oils with their great 
percentage of asphaltum, the discovery of oils 
somewhat similar in Texas would have been more 
auspicious. Nevertheless, this Texas discovery, 
with which every one is more or less familiar, is 
certain to exert as powerful an influence on the 
petroleum industry in general as the California 
oils will have upon the local industrial conditions 
of a State. The accidental discovery of moder- 
ate supplies of petroleum at Corsicana, Texas, a 
few years ago was sufficient to attract the atten- 
tion of oil men to that State, and to have near at 
hand experienced men and apparatus for well drill- 
ing, when the final discovery of Captain Lucas 
near Beaumont announced a really great oil-field. 
The details of this discovery are interesting. To 
Capt. Anthony F. Lucas is due the fact that 
this discovery was made last year, and not many 
years later, as would have been consistent with 
normal development. Captain Lucas visited the 

rriter in Washington, and asked his aid in 
interesting the oil fraternity to help him in drill. 
ing a well at Beaumont, Texas, where he felt 
sure that a profitable field would be developed. 
The reports of the United States Geological Sur. 
vey indicated at that time the probability of find- 
ing oil in this vicinity, probably due to the ex- 
ternal oil indications which had long been observed 
there ; but it was not the province of the survey 
to promote any individual locality, therefore 
Captain Lucas sought further, and without much 
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additional aid or other encouragement than his 
own convictions, drilled and obtained this wonder- 
ful ‘‘gusher.”” Asa result 149 companies have 
already been organized since the discovery of this 
well, with a nominal total capacity sufficient to 
conduct all the oil refineries of the United States. 
There is no question but that the prediction of 
Mr. F. H. Oliphant, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, as to the greatness of this field 
will be borne out. Great stores of petroleum 
have been added to the known petroleum resources 
of the United States. The only question is as to 
the fitness of the oil for one purpose or another. 
Like the California oil, it contains asphaltum, or, 
according to the loose and meaningless expression 
of the oil men, it has an ‘asphalt base” instead 
of, as it is expressed, a ‘‘paraffine base.’ This 
distinction is intended to express the following 
facts : 

When Pennsylvania or Ohio oil is distilled, the 
last distillates, on cooling, deposit crystals of par- 
affine wax, and the residuum left in the stills has 
certain characteristics quite peculiar to these oils. 
When, however, Texas or California oil is dis- 
tilled, the heavier distillates obtained by the or- 
dinary methods adapted to Pennsylvania and Ohio 
oils yield no paraffine wax, and the residuum is 
greater in amount and like asphaltum in its char- 
acter, and consists essentially of asphaltum. Ex- 
actly what the differences are in the oils them- 
selves, before distillation, which cause this result 
has not been adequately determined. Very little 
has been learned in regard to the chemistry of the 
Texas oil. We know that in addition to this 
‘‘asphaltum base’’ the oil contains considerably 
more sulphur than the sulphur-bearing crude 
petroleum of Ohio and Indiana. The odor of the 
oil is extremely disagreeable. The statements in 
regard to its usefulness have varied within the 
most extraordinary limits. ‘Some experts with a 
natural bent toward the optimistic have staked 
their reputations on its being adaptable to all the 
uses of the petroleum industry, that enormous 
proportions of illuminating oil can be obtained 
from it with the g:catest ease ; that its properties 
as a lubricant are unexcelled ; whereas, on the 
other hand, it has been condemned as ‘‘so bad 
that it can furnish practically no illuminants ;” 
‘has a viscosity too low for lubricating oil ;” “is 
valueless as a fuel oil on account of the corrosion 
of the iron in furnaces from the sulphur in the 
oil, and therefore unfit for fuel,” which would 
take from it the last possibility of usefulness. 
Against this, on the practical side, is evidence of 
more value from the fact that the oil has a sale at 
20 cents a barrel in large quantities. The railroads 
and other interests requiring steam are adapting 
their furnaces as rapidly as can be done to the 
















use of this oil in the place of coal, and in this 
respect, as in California, it comes as a boon to the 
fuel consumers. Its use as a fuel oil has been 
established, whether it corrodes boilers or not. 
The question comes as to the future. In regard 
to the prospect of using the oil for other purposes, 
we must remember, in the case of sulphur, that 
only a few years ago the problem of taking sul- 
phur from Ohio oils was unsolved, and yet fully 
as good illuminants are now obtained from the 
sulphur-bearing oils of Ohio and Indiana as from 
any other source. 

The writer has had time for only brief exami- 
nation of Beaumont oil, but from this it is al- 
ready evident that the problem of taking out the 
sulphur is not at all difficult. In fact, it may 
conservatively be stated that the sulphur in this 
oil is likely to become a profitable source of sul- 
phur for the trade. The problem of converting 
the crude petroleum into the usual refined prod- 
ucts for which there is a large market—that is 
to say, gasoline, naphtha, refined burning oils, 
and lubricants—is a far more serious one ; for its 
solution we need more work from petroleum ex- 
perts. We need to separate this oil, without the 
use of heat, into the several oils of which it is 
composed, and examining each one of these oils 
by distillation under certain novel conditions, de- 
termine the most economic means by which the 
desired products can be obtained. 

There is more or less satisfaction to the public 
in having a prediction as to what the result in 
this direction will be. Therefore, in so far as it 
is valuable, I wish to express the belief that this 
refining of Texas oil will depend simply upon 
whether the supplies prove to be sufficiently vast 
to make this really worth while, and that in my 
judgment the supplies wl be sufficiently large. 

While the Texas oil-fever is still at its specu- 
lative height, the same excitement has broken 
out in a new spot, western Wyoming, on the 
Oregon Short Line Railroad. The construction 
work of the railroad company developed a flow- 
ing well which, when allowance is made for the 
enormous exaggeration which inevitably follows 
in this industry, yields perhaps five barrels per 
day. The result has been the incorporation of 
many companies to take up tracts of heretofore 
very low-priced land. The lack of confidence of 
the present speculators is well shown by their in. 
activity as to actual drilling. Nevertheless, we 
can recognize that geological conditions are fa- 
vorable for a considerable supply of petroleum in 
this neighborhood of the ordinary easily refined 
quality—a fact which is only of considerable in. 
terest to the public in case the developments pro- 
duce the typical sensation-producing ‘ gushers,”’ 
in which case the excitement will be of value by 
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peopling a region which would otherwise remain 
undeveloped for many years. We already know 
of good oil-fields in the neighborhood of Cas- 
per, Wyoming, and in many other portions of 
the State, but they have lacked sensationalism 
and have been subject to the conservative devel- 
opment of careful men. 


THE EFFECTS ON OIL REFINING. 


Another question which must interest the gen- 
eral public is as to the ultimate effect of this 
year’s activity in oil prospecting upon the for. 
tunes of the oil- refining industry. In consider. 
ing this, we must remember the enormous amount 
of enterprise which has been necessary to bring 
about the present condition of refining in the 
United States. The problem of producing a bar- 
rel of oil, under our known conditions in Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia, with profit at from 
50 cents to 75 cents per barrel, and with great 
profit when the price exceeds this amount; of 
storing this oil, no matter how irregular the daily 
supply from the wells ; of transporting it over all 
kinds of country to the seaboard ; refining it, and 
delivering it to the retail grocery, to be sold 
there at retail at less than 20 cents a gallon, and 
for less than 10, when sold by the barrel: this 
is, indeed, a problem which probably would not 
have been solved before all our oil had been 
wasted, had it not been for an accidental combi- 
nation of unusual business talent in the early 
days of our oil sensations. The various steps 
which have resulted in the present control of the 
oil- refining interests of the world are fairly famil- 
iar to the public. In considering how these re. 
fining interests may be affected, if a considerable 
addition is made to the supply of crude petro- 
leum in Texas, we must remember that the actual 
sudden additions of crude petroleum, which have 
been furnished by the discoveries in West Vir- 
ginia, have been far greater in magnitude than 
all of these speculative finds in other parts of the 
United States. The result has been without ef- 
fect upon the oil industry. The price of crude 
petroleum has fluctuated simply in accordance 
with the accumulation or-exhaustion of stocks. 
Until the new acquisitions of crude petroleum 
present a formidable aspect in regard to stocks of 
oil, for which the refining problem has been 
solved, the price of other crude petroleums and 
of the refined product will not vary, nor will 
their prospects materially affect any other phase 
of the refining industry. The more important 
effect of these new discoveries will undoubtedly 
be to divert the attention of those who control 
the refining interests of the world from the Old 
World and its alluring fields in Roumania, Galli- 
cia, and elsewhere, again to our own country. 
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THE PRINTING OF SPOKEN WORDS. 


BY FREDERIC IRLAND. 


1 ina purpose of this article is to call attention 

to the enlightened state of the English law 
as it affects the printing of public utterances, and 
to compare the security of the British publisher 
with the precarious legal status of his American 
brother, both as regards his property rights in 
the fruits of his industry and the protection af- 
forded him against legal persecution. 

About thirty-five years ago, the local great 
man of the town of Adrian, Mich., was Charles 
M. Croswell, afterward governor. One day he 
made a speech that was worth printing. Tom 
S. Applegate and George W. Larwill, two young 
men just out from New York, were working hard 
to build up the Adrian T%mes, an afternoon daily. 
Croswell’s speech was delivered on a Saturday 
evening, and Larwill, who was a stenographer, 
made a verbatim report of it. Early Monday 
morning Applegate proudly took to Croswell the 
revised proofs. 

The Zimes went to press at 4 o'clock that 
afternoon. Gloating over the first printed sheet, 
Applegate and Larwill sent the office-boy to get 
a copy of the Haposztor, their rival, which never 
printed any news until it was mature. But in- 
stead of their expected triumph over a speechless 
Expositor, they were horrified to behold on its 
front page their own report in full. It appeared 
on inquiry that Croswell had sent the Times 
proofs to the Expositor. 

If this had occurred in England, there might 
have been a lawsuit about it; but it has been 
observed that American editors do not often 
rush to the courts for redress, fearing that their 
last state may be worse than their first. 

The English House of Lords, sitting as a 
court of last resort, rendered a decision recently 
that would delight the late Mr. Applegate, if 
he could know about ‘it. 

The London Times reported a number of Lord 
Rosebery’s speeches. A gentleman named Lane 
obtained the Zimes reports, by means of a pair 
of scissors, and reprinted them. Mr. Walter, 
owner of the 7imes, put in an injunction upon 
Mr. Lane, who by his solicitors urged that, as 
Lord Rosebery was the maker of the speeches, 
the Zimes had no copyright in its reports of 
them ; that the reporter was a mere reproducer, 
and not a producer; that a typewriter copyist 
might as well claim copyright in an employer's 
dictation. 


But the judges made short work of Mr. Lane, 
whose hopes were wrecked before the Lord Chan- 
cellor had spoken two sentences. In the simple 
speech which makes English decisions plain even 
to a fool, his Lordship began: ‘I should very . 
much regret if I were compelled to come to the 
conclusion that the state of the law permitted 
one man to make profit out of, and to appropri- 
ate to himself, the labor, skill, and capital of an- 
other.” 

Then the Lord Chancellor pointed out that 
there can be no copyright of spoken words ; 
that the thing in question was not the oral re- 
marks of Lord Rosebery, but the written rec 
ord of them. 

‘¢ Whether the speech was delivered so as to 
give it to all the world, and to prevent the origi- 
nal author of it from restraining its publica- 
tion,’ said the Lord Chancellor, ‘‘is a question 
with which we here have no concern. Lord 
Rosebery is not complaining of the publication, 
nor claiming any proprietary right in the speeches 
as delivered. The question here is solely whether 
this ‘ book,’ to use the language of the statute, 
printed and published and existing as a book for 
the first time,” [meaning the 77%mes report] ‘‘can 
be copied by some one else than the producers of 
it, by those who have simply copied that which 
others have labored to create.” 

‘¢ Tt is said,’’ concludes the Lord Chancellor, 
‘that there might be as many copyrights as re- 
porters. I do not see the difficulty. Each re- 
porter is entitled to report, and each undoubtedly 
would have a copyright in his own published 
report. But where is the difficulty? Suppose a 
favorite view. A dozen artists take, each inde- 
pendently, their own representations of it. Is 
there any reason why each should not have his 
own copyright—or even a photograph, where 
each photograph is taken from the same point? 
There is, of course, no copyright in the view it- 
self ; but in the supposed picture or photograph 
there is.” 

Lord Davey, in concurring, touched on an- 
other phase of the question, when he said: 
‘¢ The reporter, and he alone, was the author of 
his own report. The materials for his composi- 
tion were his notes, which were his own prop- 
erty, aided to some extent by his memory and 
trained judgment.” Lord James, of Hereford, 
in the;same line, remarked: ‘‘ One reporter may 
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possess knowledge, apart from stenography, which 
may confer upon him the power of producing a 
report not within the capability of another of the 
same calling.” And Lord Brampton summed it 
all up when he said: ‘‘ A speech and the report 
of it are two different things.” 

Even Lord Robertson, the only dissenting 
judge, admitted that ‘‘some extempore speak- 
ers do not speak in sentences, but in fragments 
of sentences, and yet next morning there ap- 
pears, constructed out of those disjecta membra, a 
coherent and grammatical discussion of the sub- 
ject. I can conceive cases where, in truth, the in- 


tellectual and literary contribution of the reporter — 


may be as substantial as that of the speaker.” 

The above allusions show that these great 
English lawyers were on the verge of some- 
thing which I have never seen put in precise 
words; namely, that there is a form of ex- 
pression for the ear, and there is a form of words 
for the eye; and that, in the statement of exactly 
the same fact or idea, these two forms may or 
may not coincide. 

In the above decision one of the Lords re. 
marked that a translation was always copyright- 
able. It is the belief of the writer of this article 
—a belief based on many thousands of speeches 
reported and printed—that good reporting is 
almost always a species of translation, and that 
not one speech in a hundred should be literally 
copied. I never saw two so-called verbatim 
reports of the same speech, even when made 
by the most finished artists, which were identi- 
cal. They might be made so, but the literal 
reproduction would be alike distressing to the 
speaker and the reader of the report. 

This decision shows how quickly new ques- 
tions are, without any statutory enactment, crys- 
tallized into law by the English courts. Com- 
ing now to another branch of the matter, the 
English law of libel is vastly more enlightened 
than the mass of contradictory and archaic stat- 
utes and rulings that make up the crazy-quilt 
of American law on this matter. In England, 
the progress of newspaper freedom has been a 
steady and beautiful growth. As Lord Cock- 
burn remarked, more than thirty years ago : 


Whatever disadvantages attach to a system of un- 
written law, and of these we are fully sensible, it has 
at least this advantage, that its elasticity enables those 
who administer it to adapt it to the varying conditions 
of society and to the requirements and habits of the 
age in which we live, so as to avoid the inconsistencies 
and injustice which arise when the law is no longer in 
harmony with the wants and usages and interests of 
the generation to which it is immediately applied. Our 
law of libel has, in many respects, only gradually 
developed itself into anything like a satisfactory and 
settled form. The full liberty of public writers to com- 
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ment on the conduct and motives of public men has 
only in very recent times been recognized. Comments 
on governments, on ministers and officers.of state, on 
members of both houses of Parliament, on judges and 
other public functionaries, are now made every day, 
which, half a century ago, would have been the subject 
of actions or ¢2-officio informations, and would have 
brought down fine and imprisonment upon publishers 
and authors. Yet who can doubt that the public are 
gainers by the change, and that, though injustice may 
be often done, and though public men may often have 
to smart under the keen sense of wrong inflicted by 
hostile criticism, the nation profits by public opinion 
being thus freely brought to bear on the discharge of 
public duties. 


It is true that in the United States no one has 
successfully assailed the right to make fair reports 
of what is said in Congress or in State Legisla- 
tures; but the great Judge Cooley doubted 
whether the publication is always privileged, re- 
marking that «‘the English decisions do not 
place such publications on any higher ground of 
right than any other communication through the 
public press.” And he let this statement stand 
in his later revision of his work. Yet in the 
English case of Wason vs. Walter, decided in 
1868, the right to publish reports of Parlia- 
mentary debates, even though the report con- 
tained defamatory matter, was guaranteed, and 
the law settled, on the superb ground that the 
advantage to the public outweighed occasional 
hardship to the individual. In England, fair 
reports of judicial proceedings are privileged, 
‘“not because the controversies of one citizen 
with another are of public concern, but be- 
cause it is of the highest moment that those 
who administer justice shall always act under 
the sense of public responsibility.” ‘And for 
this purpose no distinction can be made be- 
tween a magistrate with dust on his shoes and 
the House of Lords sitting asa court of justice.” 
It makes no difference whether the proceeding is 
in chambers, ex parte and one-sided, or in the 
full blaze of the court ot Queen’s Bénch, with a 
host of counsel on both sides. It is immaterial 
whether the hearing is preliminary, before a coro- 
ner or committing magistrate, or final, in the 
Privy Council ; and it makes no difference that 
the case is unfinished. It is the good to the 
public, not the dignity of the tribunal, that 
gives the privilege. This was not all finally 
cleared up in England until 1878, when, in the 
case of Usill vs. Hales, Lord Coleridge swept 
every ancient cobweb from Westminster Hall, 
remarking : ‘‘I do not doubt, for my own part, 
that if this argument had been addressed to a 
court some sixty or seventy years ago, it might 
have met with a different result from what it is 
to meet with to-day.” And, after referring to 
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the old and illiberal decisions, he added: ‘+ But 
we are not now living, so to say, within the 
shadow of those cases.”’ 

Here is the great line of demarcation, so far 
as the reporting of judicial matters is concerned, 
between England and America. True, in New 
York and some other States, the code has brought 
the law down to date ; but in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Missouri, and many other great Ameri- 
can commonwealths, newspapers which report 
' ex-parte or preliminary hearings do so at their 
peril, in fear and trembling. Judge Cooley, in 
the latest edition of his ‘‘ Constitutional Limita- 
tions,” published in 1890, expressly holds that 
ex-parte and preliminary proceedings are not 
privileged subjects of newspaper report ; that if 
published, the truth of the charges is to be the 
justification. Ignoring the modern English de- 
cisions, he harks back approvingly to Lord El- 
lenborough and Lord Eldon. 

In England, an accurate copy of any court 
record is privileged. In many American courts, 
the contrary has been decided. In Pennsylvania, 
the speech of a lawyer in a public court-room is 
not a privileged subject for newspaper reporting ; 
and in that State, as in some others, the jury are 
allowed to say whether the reporting of a case is 
a proper subject of public information. If a 
Pennsylvania publisher is temporarily or perma- 
nently unpopular, his twelve fellow-citizens have 
no check upon them when they find that he 
should not have reported a particular case. Con- 
trast this with the English rule, which shields 
the publisher in every case where he makes a 
fair and honest report, on the enlightened prin- 
ciple that ‘‘ it is of paramount public and national 
importance that the proceedings of Parliament 
and of the courts be communicated to the public ; 
seeing that, on what is there said and done, the 
welfare of the community depends.” 

3ut we have yet to consider the point of great- 
est difference between British and American libel 
law. Even the most advanced American courts 
refuse privilege to reports of public meetings. 
In the United States, if a paper publishes a re- 
port of the proceedings of a city council, of a 
stockholders’ meeting, of a charitable society, of 
a political meeting, of a mass convention or in- 
dignation meeting, and the report repeats any 
defamatory expressions, the fact that it is a fair 
and honest report of a public meeting avails not 
as a defense, though it may mitigate the dam- 
ages. By publishing the statements of the speak- 
ers, the newspaper makes them its own ; and it 
must stand or fall as if it had originated the 
charge. 

How is it in England? By express enact- 
ment of Parliament, the report of any public 
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meeting—that is, ‘‘any meeting bona fide and 
lawfully held for a lawful purpose, for the fur- 
therance or discussion of any matter of public 
concern, whether the admission thereto be gen- 
eral or restricted—is privileged, unless it be 
proved that such report or publication was made 
maliciously.” 

This benign and righteous statute is in line 
with good sense and reason. The same public 
advantage that encourages information about the 
legislature and the courts applies to other lawful 
though non-official public proceedings. Because, 
in a republic, the courts and the legislature are, 
after all, only legalized vigilance committees and 
town meetings; and about all these things we 
have the right to know. 

In a country like ours, the libel laws ought 
to be uniform, as they are in every other part 
of the English-speaking world. But we have 
fifty legislatures, filled with surgeons of many 
schools, eager to perform capital operations upon 
the body of the law. We have nearly as many 
judicial systems, the courts of no State being 
bound by the decisions of any other. In the 
effort to amend or to strain the law to meet in- 
dividual cases of hardship, the fabric has been 
pulled quite awry, so far as the law of libel is 
concerned. Great newspapers are interstate af- 
fairs. Surely, a publication that is legal in New 
York should not be illegal when the train car- 
rying the paper reaches Philadelphia. Probably 
the newspapers are as much to blame as any- 
body, because judges are but men; and they 
resent the meddling of those who often do not 
know the law, and never know the merits of 
particular cases. A great newspaper cnce criti- 
cised a judge severely for granting a certain writ 
of habeus corpus. Yet the granting of the writ, 
on a proper affidavit, was mandatory, and the 
judge would have been liable to a fine of a thou- 
sand dollars if he had not granted it—the only 
instance, under the law of the State, in which 
a penalty was imposed for judicial non-action. 

Possibly the enviable legal status of English 
publishers is partly owing to the fact that they 
seldom overstep the bounds of fair and honest 
report and comment. There is instruction in the 
remark of Lord Macaulay, that it was a standing 
wonder to Continental journals that the most 
free press in Europe was the most prudish. 

But there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
right to report what is said in police courts, be- 
fore coroners, in ea-parte proceedings, and in 
other judicial doings ; the right to copy official 
documents, and the right to report all lawful 
public meetings, ought to be as well established 
here, in the land of the free, as it is in the mild 
monarchy across the sea. 
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THE ERA OF CONSOLIDATION. 

ALL STREET'S experiences of the past 
month have recalled attention to the 
somber predictions freely made from time to 
time ever since the present tide of industrial 
prosperity set in by those conservative observers 
who refuse to believe in the efficacy of consoli- 
dation in finance, and to whom the competitive 
system seems the only true way of financial sal- 
vation. Such a prophet is Mr. Russell Sage, 
whose article in the North American Review for 
May is a bold challenge to the trusts and to the 
great railroad kings of this country to show 

cause for their continued presence among us. 
Mr. Sage feels that there is something ‘‘ very 
much like sleight of hand” in the way in which 
industrial plants are doubling up in value. 
‘¢ Here we have a factory—a good, conserva- 
tive, productive investment—which may be 
turning out anything from toys to locomotives. 
It falls into the hands of the consolidators, and 
whereas it was worth $50,000 yesterday, to-day 
it is worth $150,000—at least on paper. Stocks 
are issued ; bonds are put out; and loans are 
solicited, with these stocks as security. The 
man whe owned the factory could probably not 
have borrowed over $10,000 on it. Now, how- 
ever, when the $50,000 plant is changed into a 
stock issue of $150,000, bankers and financiers 
are asked to advance $60,000 or $70,000 on 
what is practically the same property, and many 
of them, from all accounts, make the advance.”’ 
Under such circumstances, Mr. Sage regards a 
‘«squeeze”’ as inevitable. A reaction must come 
sooner or later. The values on which these 
loans are solicited are, in Mr. Sage’s opinion, 
purely fictitious. While this prediction is based 
on Mr. Sage’s recent observation of dealings in 
so-called ‘‘ industrial” securities, he regards the 
great railroad combinations as only less danger- 
ous than the industrial combinations, but the 

railroads, he thinks, have a sounder basis. 


‘THE GREATEST GOOD TO THE GREATEST NUMBER.” 


The views set forth by Mr. Sage are discussed 
by five other financiers in a series of articles fol- 
lowing his in the same number of the North 
American. Needless to say, the conclusions of 
these men are widely different from those of Mr. 
Sage. President James J. Hill, for example, 
while admitting that there is in the community a 
general feeling of hostility toward railroad and 
industrial consolidations, thinks that this hostile 
feeling has little or no basis in reason. The sys- 


tem of consolidation in force to-day he regards 
as neither illegal nor harmful to the community. 
Adverting to Mr. Sage’s instance of the factory 
worth $50,000 yesterday and $150,000 to-day, 
Mr. Hill shows that a property is not necessarily 
worth only what it represents in the way of 
real estate, building, and plant. <‘‘It is worth 
rather what it represents in earning capacity ; 
and if under a combination its earning capacity 
is trebled, because of the economy of produc- 
tion, it is not unreasonable to say that its value 
has been trebled, even though nothing tangible 
has been added to its material assets.” That 
this has been the experience of many a manu- 
facturing plant absorbed by combinations is an 
undisputed fact. Some men, Mr. Hill freely 
admits, have reason for their opposition to the 
trusts ; ‘‘ they are the ones who have been caught 
between the upper and the nether millstones ; 
they are the middlemen and the small competitor 
who was unable to meet the larger concern in 
the market. To them consolidation has been a 
distinct injury. This is apparent and, under our 
social and business system, inevitable. The aim 
in business, as in politics, is to do the greatest 
good to the greatest number ; and the greatest 
number, so far as we can now see, is apparently 
benefited by the consolidations.” 


WHAT COMBINATION WILL DO FOR THE STEEL 
TRADE. 


In his discussion of ‘‘ What May Be Expected 
in the Steel and Iron Industry,” President 
Charles M. Schwab, of the United States Steel 
and Iron Corporation, outlines some of the ad- 
vantages that will result.from the development of 
our latent resources, under concentration of in- 
dustries. ‘*Where each step in the process of 
production has to yield a distinct profit to a cer- 
tain class of men, the margin was not sufficiently 
large to warrant the exploitation of many fields 
rich with raw material. A concern that produces 
its own raw materials, and works them up through 
the various processes until it delivers the manu- 
factured product in the domestic or foreign mar- 
ket, can work on a narrower margin all around, 
and yet do full justice to its stockholders and em- 
ployees. Naturally, it can control in the markets, 
and develop its trade where a concern working 
under less scientific processes would be shut out. 
The iron business was kept back in this country 
for many years because there was no connection 
between the various industries on which it de- 
pended. The ore deposits were owned by one 
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set of men. The coal deposits were owned by 
another set. The coke was made in a hundred 
different places, scattered throughout several 
States, under separate management. The mills 
and furnaces, in turn, were owned separately ; 
and when these mills and furnaces, having bought 
their iron here and their coke there, and their 
other products elsewhere, finally produced their 
iron and steel, there were still other processes 
that the product had to go through at other points 
before it could be finally landed in the market. 
Everything was disconnected and disjointed. It 
was not until the whole process was welded into 
a continuous chain under one management that 
the American iron industry began to make the 
giant. strides which have now carried it into a 
position where it now dominates the whole world. 
Now we mine our own iron and our own coal; 
we make our own coke. We carry these products 
on our own vessels and on our own railroads to 
our own furnaces, and then we carry the raw steel 
and the raw iron to our own mills and other 
plants, to be worked up under our own supervision 
into final shape for direct use in construction. 
Nothing is left to chance. Every step of the 
process is carefully worked out in advance. All 
waste is cut off. Every hand that is laid on the 
production pushes it along.” 


‘< INDUSTRIALS’? AND RAILROAD STOCKS 
COMPARED. 


Perhaps the most complete answer to Mr. 
Sage’s arguments is attempted by Mr. Charles R. 
Flint, the well-known financier and writer on the 
trust problem. Mr. Flint undertakes to make a 
test of what is really behind the industrial stocks 
that are being dealt in on the stock exchange 
and on the curb, going into the figures of 47 
among the most prominent companies. From 
the results of this investigation Mr. Flint con- 
cludes that the so-called ‘‘ industrials,” almost 
without exception, are worth a great deal more, 
judged by their earning capacity, than they are 
selling for in the open market. ‘‘Some of these 
industrials are earning over 25 percent. a year 
on their market values, and the average for the 
entire 47 is 13.6 per cent.’’ Mr. Flint remarks, 
by the way, that Manhattan Elevated, in which 
Mr. Sage is supposed to be interested, earns 4 
per cent. Mr. Flint’s argument is that this satis- 
factory financial condition of many industrial se- 
curities is due to the very process of amalgama- 
tion and consolidation which meets with Mr. 
Sage’s condemnation. The railroads, on the 
other hand, have not gone so far in consolidation 
as have the industrial stocks ; and Mr. Flint finds 
ground for the statement that railroad properties, 
as they stand to-day, are not as good an invest- 
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ment as are the industrials. <‘‘ As they stand to- 
day, they rank as earners about half as high as 
the industrials. Taking 37 railways, including 
the best properties in the market, they show an 
average rate of earnings on their market value of 
4.85 per cent., and on their par of total capitali- 
zation of 4.85 per cent. On the face of it, this 
would show a very substantial situation as far as 
the railroads are concerned, placing them as a 
whole almost on a level with government bonds. 
Unfortunately, however, the average is more a 
matter of accident than of anything else, as the 
earnings fluctuate from 2 per cent. on the market 
value up to 8 per cent., and from one-half of 1 
per cent. on the par value up to 16 per cent.” 


THE QUESTION OF PRICES. 


‘The Influence of Trusts on Prices” is elab- 
orately discussed by President F. B. Thurber, 
of the United States Export Association. Taking 
up in succession the Standard Oil Company, the 
American Sugar Refining Company, the Inter- 
national Paper Company, and the United States 
Steel Corporation, Mr. Thurber shows that the 
prices of commodities produced by these several 
trusts, so far from being raised as a result of 
consolidation of interests have, on the contrary, 
been frequently lowered through improvements 
in manufacture, in transportation, or in buying 
raw material more cheaply. Mr. Thurber shows 
also that railway rates have steadily declined as 
a result of economies of operation and improve- 
ment in service, from combinations and consoli- 
dations, until in the United States to-day they 
are less than one-half those of other principal 
countries, although passenger rates, it is admitted, 
have not declined as rapidly as freight rates. Mr. 
Thurber concludes that if any ‘‘trust” legislation 
is necessary, it is in the direction of publicity and 
reports, for the protection of investors, and not 
in the direction of price-regulation. 

Mr. James Logan, of the United States Enve- 
lope Company, discusses ‘+ Unintelligent Com- 
petition—a Large Factor in Making Industrial 
Consolidation a Necessity.” Illustrating the 
loose methods that formerly prevailed under the 
competitive system, Mr. Logan cites the experi- 
ences of several companies which before consoli- 
dation had never known the cost of manufac- 
turing their goods; there had never been an 
intelligent attempt to learn the cost.‘ The prin- 
ciple on which they appear to have acted was 
this: If one manufacturer quoted for an article 
a dollar, they knew they could make it for less 
than he could, and so quoted ninety cents. There 
was an absolute lack of system in everything, 
save in one particular—their system of price- 
cutting without regard to cost was perfect.” 




















HOW TO RESTRAIN TRUSTS. 
| al the Atlantic Monthly for June, Mr. Charles 

J. Bullock examines into most of the theo- 
ries advanced by the advocates of ‘‘ trusts” and 
rejects them. He does not think that trusts will 
adjust production to consumption in a rational 
and scientific manner, as is claimed. He thinks 
the condition of overproduction and consequent 
business depression is due not to competition but 
to the fact that in times of rising prices and in- 
creasing demand our tariff serves to throw upon 
domestic producers nearly the whole task of sup- 
plying the extending market. New investments 
are stimulated to such degree, then, that when 
normal conditions of demand return it is found 
that there has been an excessive investment of 
new capital. 

Mr. Bullock denies, too, that a monopofy can 
supply the market more cheaply than a number 
of independent concerns. He admits that a trust 
might manufacture more cheaply than the small 
enterprises ; but that a single consolidated com- 
pany can produce cheaper than the large constit- 
uent properties combined in it, he does not ad- 
mit. In reply to the theory that the trusts will 
prove a remedy for the depressions recurring in 
modern industry, he calls to mind that a trust 
can decrease production only by methods that 
lessen industrial activity and react upon other 
trades, while it is not certain that outside capital 
will cease. permanently from interfering with the 
fields now controlled by the combinations. Mr. 
Bullock thinks that no delay should be allowed 
in dealing with the trust situation. ‘‘When the 
Standard Oil Company can earn annual divi- 
dends that exceed 30 per cent., it is evident 
that a few years of further debate are almost as 
much as the monopolist could desire. It seems 
dangerous, therefore, to adopt an opportunist or 
a temporizing attitude.’’ Following are some of 
the chief remedies Mr. Bullock thinks should be 
undertaken immediately in restricting the dan- 
gers of industrial combinations. He would agi- 
tate the question of the control of the national 
highways—the manipulation of railroad rates in 
favor of trusts. He would not hesitate to throw 
open to general use, in return for reasonable 
compensation, every patent that is employed for 
monopolistic ends. 


NEED OF NATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


The corporation laws, too, should be changed. 
He thinks that without the grant of a limited lia- 
bility and unlimited control, by the directors, of 
the property of all the stockholders, the consoli- 
dations of recent years would have been an im- 
possibility. ‘‘ Without the privilege of issuing 
watered stock, promoters and financiers might 
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have found no profit in the work of consolidation, 
and the trust movement would not have assumed 
its present gigantic proportions. It is not to be 
expected that the States that now find it profitable 
to encourage the incorporation of these companies 
will change their policy in any future that we have 
aright to contemplate; nor can we hope that 
rational and uniform corporation laws can be se- 
cured soon in all of our various commonwealths. 
A national law, applicable to all companies doing 
business outside the State in which they are char- 
tered, is almost certainly our only hope of secur- 
ing an effectual control of corporate enterprise. 
Such a measure, to be sure, would be a step in 
the direction of political centralization ; but the 
only alternative is irresponsible industrial cen- 
tralization, and there should be no doubt as to 
which policy is preferable. For a dozen years or 
more we have been sowing the wind, and we have 
now reaped what might have been expected. We 
have thrown many of our manufacturing interests 
into a mad vortex of speculation, and have danced 
attendance upon a game in which entire indus- 
tries have been the counters, and the rights of 
consumers or small investors the last considera- 
tion. Why should we longer delay concerted 
efforts to secure a national corporation law ? 

‘«The simple fact is that existing laws relating 
to tariff duties, railroads, patents, and business 
corporations have offered every conceivable in- 
ducement to consolidation, and have complicated 
the existing situation to such an extent that we 
are often unable to distinguish the results of 
permanent economic principles or forces from 
the effects of our own unwise legislation. Until 
we remove the abuses caused by laws of our own 
making, we shall probably secure no general 
agreement upon the economic principles involved ; 
but our doubts upon many of the economic aspects 
of the question should not serve as an excuse for 
delay in removing the evils caused by forces that 
are in our own control. These evils present 
practical issues that may well serve as a basis for 
immediate action; the decision of the compli- 
cated economic principles involved in the trust 
problem may then be reserved more safely for a 
time when we shall have greater experience and 
a clearer vision.” 


MR. J. PIERPONT MORGAN AS A LABOR 
HARMONIZER. 

| a the June Cosmopolitan, Mr. E. C. Machen 

gives a striking and, to many people, new 
view of J. Pierpont Morgan and his work. Mr. 
Machen shows that Mr. Morgan has an excep- 
tional position among the foremost financiers and 
industrial ‘‘magnates’”’ of the world. He is 
personally in a significantly different category 
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from the Rockefellers, Mr. Carnegie, the Roths- 
childs, and other men of huge wealth and influ- 
ence, for Mr. Morgan is not only essentially an 
American, he is of democratic instincts and is a 
man of extraordinary accessibility, when the im- 
portance of his time is considered. Mr. Machen 
goes on to show that these facts, taken with Mr. 
Morgan’s extraordinary insight into human mo- 
tives, his magnetism and natural command of 
men, fit him peculiarly to deal with organized 
labor in its relations with capital. 

‘¢T think Mr. Morgan will yet be the largest 
personal factor, the chief agent of harmony, be- 
tween capital and labor. I think so because he 
is the statesman in business circles. 

‘¢T have an idea that Mr. Morgan would like, 
above all things, to lead in harmonizing posses- 
sion and struggle—Capital and Labor. This is 
why I write of him as a Utopian. For it is 
doubtful as yet if he comprehends that Labor 
has an equal right to equal legal protection with 
its products. This is now denied. The power 
to make has no place in law, if it comes by toil 
alone and through trained skill and muscle only, 
and yet all property pivots thereon. The center 
of our jurisprudence is that it aims to protect 
what man achieves. But it has never voluntarily 
sought to protect the man who makes. That 
has been won only by force of struggle and in 
the face of fierce contention. ‘Things are in 
the saddle,’ and their maker is too often but the 
groom that tightens the girth. Law must yet 
recognize that there is direct property to be 
guarded and defended in human labor, and in 
human skill also, which makes it most useful. 
In the efforts of financial force to insure security 
there,must come also, and without question, the 
social equity and civic justice which insure free- 
dom and create content within the common- 
wealth. A public wrong is always the incitant 
of fierce conflicts. Hence, readjustment of la- 
bor conditions will become also the essential sub- 
jective in the crystallization of financial security, 
through the safety of investment, the removal 
of wasteful go-betweens, and the destruction of 
the wolves of the market, the prowlers of the 
street. Labor must be met and dealt with on 
lines of righteousness. No one can fairly as- 
sume that such is the case to-day. And men of 
the mold of Mr. Morgan must swing the pendu- 
lous weight upon the arc of fair dealing. They 
can do this only by codperation—the next and 
the nobler step toward which financial consolida- 
tion may wisely lead, or it leads only to a wil- 
derness more tangled and a desert more arid than 
the one that mere competition has molded so mal- 
adroitly. 

‘A sturdy man, then, is this bank ‘king’ 











who is willing to be ‘citizen’ Morgan. His face 
has a mind behind it. The strong jaw has some- 
thing perhaps of the iron set and clinch that be- 
fits the treasure-vault. It is a resolute face, 
marked with the bulldog quality, but it has the 
sagacious directness of the kindly mastiff also. 
The eyes are keen, even piercing; the chin is 
square; the forehead possesses a full curvedness. 
There is autocracy and drive enough in the strong 
neck, the sway of the broad shoulders, the poise 
of the big-set head, which is yet trustful in repose. 
This man masters, but does not mean to oppress. 
He compels obedience, because he can do the 
thinking needed. There are no details in the 
myriad operations that center around him that 
he does not understand and would not, if needed, 
undertake. If he has limits, it is in the direc- 
tion of doing too much and trusting too little.” 





A GERMAN “HALL OF FAME.” 


HE German Emperor’s embellishment of the 
famous ‘‘ Avenue of Victory ” in the Thier- 
garten is attracting much attention. ‘he Kmper- 
or’s plans, as described by Mr. G. A. Wade in 
the May Windsor, involve the planting of sixteen 
statues of Hohenzollern monarchs on each side of 
the avenue. In the center of each of the thirty- 
two groups will be ‘‘a large white marble statue 
of the king or elector it represents, while on each 
side will be the smaller statues of the two most 
important personages of that monarch’s reign,”’ 
statesmen, poets, warriors, or what not. ‘‘ Kach 
group of statues is to stand on a marble dais 
with three wide steps, which lead to a platform 
of semi-circular shape, and this is to have white 
marble walls running behind it, splendidly carved, 
and affording sitting accommodation round its en- 
tire length. The ends of this are each decorated 
with carvings representing the Prussian Eagle, 
the royal insignia. These groups, all to be exe- 
cuted by German sculptors, will cost on an aver- 
age about $15,000 each. The Kaiser has set 
aside $500,000 out of his own private purse for 
this object, and looks forward to presenting the 
Avenue of Statues, when complete, to the city of 
Berlin. 

‘«No one except the sculptors themselves can 
tell what they owe to William II. for his excel. 
lent advice and suggestions, as well as patronage, 
during the modeling of these wonderful statues. 
He has been at their studios early and late, in 
season and out of season, not only superintend- 
ing the work being done under their charge, 
but aiding them with his own detailed knowl- 
edge of the armor, costumes, and habits of the 
various sovereigns and warriors whom they were 
portraying.” 
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A FLOATING EXPOSITION. 

en suggestion of an American ‘¢ floating ex- 

position,” to carry samples of our mer- 
chandise to the various peoples whose trade we 
are seeking, was made public in February last by 
Mr. O. P. Austin, chief of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Treasury Department at Washington. 
Much interest has been developed in the scheme, 
and an organization has been formed at Buffalo 
to perfect such an exposition with which to visit 
the cities bordering on the Guif of Mexico and 
the Caribbean Sea in the coming fall. 

The National Geographic Magazine, in which 
Mr. Austin’s proposition was originally published, 
announces the departure from Trieste, in May, of 
an Austro-Hungarian floating exposition for a 
voyage around the world. The same journal 
gives a translation of a statement appearing in 
the Moniteur Officiel du Commerce (Paris, March 
28, 1900), regarding a similar exposition recently 
organized in Hamburg, Germany. This state- 
ment follows : 

‘*The earliest exhibition of this kind was or- 
ganized about two years ago, and it must be said 
that the results of the enterprise were in excess 
of the most sanguine expectations: Total value 
of transactions, 22,000,000 marks ($5,236,000), 
at a cost of about 800,000 marks, or about $190,- 
400. The details of operation are stated by the 
correspondent as follows : 

‘««The syndicate addresses to manufacturing 
and commercial firms circulars explaining the 
purpose of the exhibition and the terms of par- 
ticipation, As soon as the number of would-be 
participants is large enough to permit the load- 
ing of a vessel, the exhibitors send their samples 
to the port of departure. These samples are 
then mounted and exhibited on board the vessel, 
especially fitted for this purpose. 

‘¢ ¢ By each exhibit there is an advertisement 
giving prices and terms of sale. Sales agents 
representing either the syndicate or the indi- 
vidual exhibitors furnish all desired information 
to the visitors at the various ports where the 
vessel stops. These sales agents are chosen from 
among the young men, as well as the young 
women, graduated from commercial schools and 
speaking at least two languages. Interpreters 
are hired on the spot in each country of a new 
language. The sales agents, besides seeing visit- 
ors aboard the ship, visit also with their samples 
the towns in the interior of the country. In such 
manner the cost of transportation is greatly re- 
duced. 

‘¢ «The exhibitors pay to the syndicate a com- 
mission, to be deducted from the realized sales 
and in proportion to the value of the product. In 
addition to this commission, the participants pay 
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a proportionate share of the cost of chartering 
and loading the vessel and the general expendi- 
ture of the undertaking, such as the hire of clerks, 
interpreters, etc.’ 

‘¢The report concludes with the expression of 
the hope that French commercial circles would 
appreciate this novel idea and try to achieve even 
more splendid results.” 


THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 


“T° HE International Exhibition at Glasgow, 

which was opened last month, is an at- 
tempt to do for the mechanical industries of the 
British Empire what the pan-American fair at 
Buffalo is doing for the mechanical industries and 
resources of America. 

The avowed object of the Glasgow show, as 
outlined by Mr. Benjamin Taylor in the Hngi- 
neering Magazine for May, is ‘‘ the display of the 
manufactures, natural products, industries, and 
material resources of all nations ; of the machin- 
ery, plant, and appliances relating thereto ; and 
of articles illustrative of science and art. But in 
especial it is intended to present a full illustration 
of the resources of the dependencies, dominions, 
and colonies of the British Empire, and the pro- 
gress in industries, science, and art of all nation- 
alities during the nineteenth century. <A broad 
indication of the scope of the exposition is fur- 
nished by its scheme of division into the follow- 
ing chief classes: (1) Raw material, both agri- 
cultural and mineral; (2) Industrial design and 
manufacture ; (3) Machinery of all sorts in mo- 
tion, electricity, and labor-saving devices; (4) 
Locomotion and transport ; (5) Marine engineer- 
ing and ship-building ; (6) Lighting and heating ; 
(7) Science and scientific instruments, education, 
and music; (8) Sports and sporting appliances ; 
(9) Women’s industries ; (10) Fine arts, Scottish 
history, and archxology.” 


GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS. 


‘‘The exhibition starts,” says Mr. Taylor, 
‘¢with a guarantee fund of half a million ster- 
ling, raised by citizens of Glasgow. The Cor- 
poration of Glasgow provides the site—a fine one 
in Kelvingrove Park, at the west end of the city, 
and just under the shade of the classic university, 
whose four hundred and fiftieth anniversary will 
be celebrated while the show is in progress. The 
site is practically identical with that of the exhi- 
bition of 1888, and the two undertakings are 
associated by the fact that a surplus of £54,000 
left by the 1888 enterprise was supplemented by 
the subscriptions of private citizens to the amount 
of £74,346, augmented to £250,000 out of mu- 
nicipal funds, and applied to the erection of per- 
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manent fine art galleries, which form part of the 
present exhibition buildings. The area of the 
exhibition buildings and grounds is seventy-three 
acres, and the grounds are intersected by the 
river Kelvin. The university buildings bound 
the area on the north, and the ornamental flower- 
plots, ponds, and fountains of the Kelvingrove 
Park are included in the grounds. The river 
Kelvin will be utilized for the exhibition of ship- 
building and life-saving apparatus, either in 
motion or stationary, although the reach which 
can be utilized for this purpose :s ¢: paratively 
short.” 

The buildings alone cover an area of about 
twenty acres. The prevailing architecture, like 
that of the Buffalo fair, is of the Spanish Renais- 
sance order. 


RUSSIA’S EXHIBIT. 


‘¢ America has not a separate section, but Amer- 
ican exhibits occupy a large space in the ma- 
chinery hall. Next to Great Britain, Russia is 
the largest exhibitor. M. Witte, Minister of Fi- 
nance, announced to the Lord Provost of Glasgow 
the Czar’s desire that Russia should be largely 
represented, so that ‘the participation of Russia 
in the Glasgow Exhibition will be a new step 
toward the establishment and consolidation of 


the amicable relations which are so important 
for both countries.’ So large were the demands 
of Russia for space that a section of the ground 
had to be set apart entirely for her requirements. 
The government of the Czar made a grant of 
£30,000 for the erection of suitable buildings, 
and imperial commissioners were appointed to 
prepare and supervise the Russian section—the 
first which Russia has ever had at an international 
exhibition within the United Kingdom. Over 
two acres are required to accommodate the build- 
ings sanctioned by the imperial government. The 
four principal pavilions are devoted to agricul- 
ture, minerals, forestry, and the products of the 
imperial estates. All are designed in old Russian 
style, and the ornamentation and other features 
are exactly as they appear to-day in the northern 
parts of the empire. They were put up by Rus- 
sian workmen sent specially from St. Petersburg, 
who worked for ten hours daily in spite of short 
winter days and bad weather, and with a short- 
handled ax as almost sole instrument. . . . After 
the original plans were passed it was decided to 
erect two smaller pavilions—one for a collection 
of grain from all the producing districts, the other 
for the use of the Millers’ Association of Russia, 
also a grand reception hall for the use of distin- 
guished visitors from Russia. In the industrial 
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hall Russia has, besides, over 11,000 square feet 
of space, for a varied display of the country’s 
manufactures and products. Russian industries 
will be shown in operation, and there are a Rus- 
sian restaurant, band, choirs, and other national 
features.” 

Next to the electrical exhibit, which bids fair 
to rival even that at Buffalo, perhaps the most 
important single feature of the Glasgow fair will 
be the section devoted to marine engineering. 
Here will be presented a remarkable collection 
of models illustrating the development of ship- 
building in the past century. 





COTTON-MILL LABOR IN THE SOUTH. 


EGISLATION against child-labor in cotton- 
factories, now pending in several Southern 
States, is drawing attention to some of the new 
industrial conditions in that part of the country. 
That the need for such legislation came to the 
South at a comparatively late stage in her his- 
tory is clearly brought out in an article contrib- 
uted to the May Forum by Mrs. Leonora Beck 
Ellis, who outlines the evolution of this new 
class of Southern white labor in the following 
paragraphs : 

‘¢ Nineteen years ago there were only 667,000 
spindles at work in all the cotton States ; to-day 
the manufacturing records concede us 7,000,- 
000 spindles in actual operation and another 
1,500,000 planned for. The looms have more 
than kept pace with the spindles. All this 
means that the textile operatives of the South 
have grown, since the early ’80’s, from the most 
inconsiderable class in their section to a great 
and rapidly increasing army. 

“Whence comes this great aggregate of 
workers that has grown in a score of years from 
a scant 20,000, all told, to a quarter of a million 
beings, representing four times that number de- 
pending upon the fruits of their labors—a host 
that swells in size daily as this wide-reaching in- 
dustry opens up more and more, in various di- 
rections where natural fitness points the way ? 


FROM FARM TO FACTORY. 


‘¢The operatives in the new Southern facto- 
ries, which means nine-tenths of the factories in 
the South, are all white, and they have come 
from the tenant farm, from the cotton field, the 
hillside corn-patch, and the mountain hut. A 
strictly agricultural or pastoral people by the 
practice and traditions of many generations, they 
have been suddenly converted into a manufac- 
turing population. Native to our soil as truly 


as were their grandsires before them, unmodified 
by any foreign element, or even by a single ur- 
ban or communistic instinct, with the rustic vices 
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of America strong upon them as the rustic vir- 
tues of America, and knowing nothing of com- 
munity life, here they are, untrained and untu- 
tored, alien to their present occupation, yet 
strenuously adapting themselves to its demands, 
and laboriously acquiring the skill requisite to 
success in their new pursuit. For the present, 
they are still a rural people in traits and tenden- 
cies. They have not been strengthened by re- 
sisting the evil of cities, or weakened by yielding 
to it. When another decade has passed, no one 
must expect the same thing to be true. There 
will be a better status or there will be a worse— 
never the same. Every portent points to the 


‘former; for the dullest man can read the signs 


’ 


of an awakening to the rights of these people— 
their right to better wages, to better homes, to 
full educational and religious privileges.”’ 

Mrs. Ellis traces the successive steps by which 
the small cotton-farmer in the South was brought 
to the verge of ruin, and it is an interesting fact 
that the manufacture of his staple product was 
not established near the source of supply until 
the low prices had made cotton-growing for dis- 
tant markets an unprofitable industry. 


THE FALL IN PRICES. 


‘¢ The staple commanded $1 per pound when the 
Civil War closed—a tremendously inflated value, 
certainly. When it sank to its apparent normal, 
15 cents, the vast plantations of ante-bellum days 
were being rapidly parceled out into little farms, 
remaining, in general, the property of one land- 
lord ; but the small plats were rented separately 
to the landiess whites, to the native ‘cracker’ 
element, and sometimes to the decayed gentry. 
The rent was always payable in a portion of the 
crops, cotton being usually required. This sys- 
tem of labor was. called tenant farming; and, 
source of sore evils though it was, it yet seemed 
the only thing at the moment to take the place of 
the old labor-system which was shattered. The 
freed blacks soon began to swell the ranks of the 
tenant farmers, and the land being once more 
tilled, the number of millions of bales of cotton 
increased each year. 

‘‘Soon the, play of traffic, combined with 
Southern stubbornness and ignorance regarding 
the diversification of crops, became a serious 
menace to the cotton-producing States; and it 
was the tenant farmer who faced starvation first. 
Cotton had fallen to 8 cents, 7 cents, 6 cents ; 
and the negro, stout of arm and reveling in the 
hottest sun, was crowding the farmer in the field. 
But in most cases the white worker doggedly 
held on, while his faithful but hopeless wife 
plodded the furrow beside him. The brood of 
little ones, barefoot the year round, stunted from 
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lack of nourishment, did their share of labor 
also. 

‘‘But when the once precious product had 
been forced down to 42 cents per pound, is it 
surprising that much of it was left ungathered 
in the field, that the tenant farmer was breaking 
ranks, that an industrial revolution almost with- 
out precedent was inaugurated? The small 
propertied class of this section had been learning 
its lesson. The sum of it was: We are ruined 
unless we can manufacture our own staple, and 
give the world the finished fabric at prices that 
will enabie us, and those that come after us, to live. 

‘« Cotton-factories were springing up like magic 
everywhere ; and the managers were inviting the 
poor from all the countryside to come in and 
follow the new occupation at wages that seemed 
wealth to them, unable to make the crudest esti- 
mate of what the new expenses and needs would 
be. Young men and women without ties came 
first ; then came widows and orphans in num- 
bers ; the tenant farmer himself held back no 
longer, for the driving behind him was hard 
enough to conquer the most radical ancestral 
traits and tendencies.” 

Thus it has come about that a Southern family 
which under the old conditions may not have 
handled $100 in cash in a year is now able to 
earn as much as $150 a month—a sum that must 
seem to many such families truly luxurious. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN AUSTRALASIA. 


USTRALASIA compels attention by its so- 
cial experiments even more than by its 
federative achievements. Old-age pensions, as 
enacted first by New Zealand, then by New 
South Wales, then by Victoria, are luminously 
described by the Hon. W. P. Reeves in the 
Empire Review for May. The measure met in 
New South Wales no such heated antagonism 
as in New Zealand. Of direct opposition, says 
Mr. Reeves, there was almost none. ‘‘ Seldom 
has a striking, novel, and expensive social re- 
form been adopted with so little hesitation and 
amid so harmonious a chorus of blessings and 
good wishes.” The act comes into,force on July 
1, and bestows on the neediest class $2.50 a week, 
as against New Zealand’s $1.75 a week. 

Sir George Turner, premier of Victoria, re- 
turned to power in 1900, was resolved to intro- 
duce pensions as a temporary measure without 
delay, and to start paying them sooner than New 
South Wales. ‘‘As he had but three weeks in 
which to obtain the needful power from Parlia- 
ment, it must be admitted that both he and the 
two Houses in Melbourne wasted no time.” Pen- 
sions of $2.50 a week, accordingly, began in Vic- 





toria with the new year and the new century, six 
months before New South Wales. 

From these facts it seems as if pensions were a 
plea which has won unanimous response once New 
Zealand fought the question out. 


ROCKS AHEAD IN VICTORIA. 


The Review of Reviews for Australasia in its 
March number seems to suggest that this una- 
nimity is not destined to be permanent. It says: 

‘¢The working of the old-age pensions scheme 
in Victoria is a memorable example of mistaken 
calculations. Sir George Turner calculated that 
there would be 6,000 applicants for pensions, and 
he earmarked £75,000 to provide for the first 
half of 1901. But already nearly 11,000 pensions 
have been granted, and the number still grows. 
Sir George Turner’s figures, in a word, will be 
more than doubled; and Victoria must either 
provide over £300,000 a year for old-age pen- 
sions, or must break faith with its aged clients 
and cheat the expectations it has kindled. Mr. 
Peacock declares that Victoria cannot provide so 
great a sum for this purpose, and he has asked 
the various benevolent societies throughout the 
state to assist the authorities in protecting the 
public revenue from undeserving applicants. The 
old-age pensions scheme thus crudely undertaken 
has had some curious results. It has half-emptied 
at least some of the benevolent asylums. _ Some 
of the pensioned have celebrated their newly 
found independence by getting gloriously drunk 
and making their appearance in the police courts. 
Some old people who were really well to do ‘have 
secured pensions by false statements, and are to 
be prosecuted for perjury. Among the pensioned 
are some justices of the peace, who have been 
called upon to resign their commissions. Sir 
George Turner’s old-age scheme, in brief, is an 
evil political legacy to his successor.” 





QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER MINISTERS. 


eae and away the best article that has been 

published concerning Queen Victoria ap- 
pears in the Quarterly Review. It is unsigned, 
but every page teems with signs that it is written 
by one who was in the inner circle of the court, 
who had constant opportunities for keeping her 
late majesty under constant observation, and who 
has given us in the compass of an article of 38 
pages an extraordinarily vivid picture of Queen 
Victoria as she actually was. He begins by say- 
ing that the time has come to put even this re- 
vered person into the crucible of criticism, and 
to note with no blind and sycophantic adulation 
what were the elements and what the evolution 
of her character. 
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HER CHARACTER. 


She was born, he tells us, a rather ordinary 
mortal with fine instincts, considerable mental 
capacity, and a certain vital persistence which 
was to serve her well. Her character was very 
composite, and presented to the observer a kind 
of mosaic, smoothed and harmonized by circum- 
stances into a marvelously even surface. Her 
originality lay in her very lack of originality, in 
the absence of eccentricity. The salient feature 
of her character was a singular conjunction of 
shrewdness, simplicity, and sympathy. Her dis- 
criminating shrewdness had more than anything 
else to do with her prolonged success as a poli- 
tician. By nature she was certainly what could 
only be called obstinate. She had ah ingrained 
inability to drop an idea which she had fairly 
seized, and she stuck to it with extreme perti- 
nacity. Although animated by extraordinary 
singleness of purpose, in moments of moral relax- 
ation, when exposed to the danger of yielding to 
prejudice, obstinacy in the true sense would take 
hold of her. 


WITH MR. GLADSTONE. 


In this connection the reviewer gives an en- 
tirely new version of the origin of the Queen’s 
antipathy to Mr. Gladstone : 

.**Conscious as she was of the vast round of 
duties in which she had to move and take her 
part, she was sensitive about the quantity of time 
and thought demanded of her from any one point. 
Hence, if she thought any one of her ministers 
was not thoughtful in sparing her unnecessary 
work, she would with difficulty be induced to 
believe that his demands were ever essential. She 
would always be suspecting him of trying to 
overwork her. Her prejudice against Mr. Glad- 
stone, about which so many fables were related 
and so many theories formed, really started in 
her consciousness that he would never acknowi- 
edge that she was, as she put it, ‘dead beat.’ In 
his eagerness Mr. Gladstone tried to press her to 
do what she knew, with her greater experience, 
to be not her work so much as his, and she re- 
sented the effort. He did it again, and she 
formed one of her pertinacious prejudices. The 
surface of her mind had received an impression 
unfavorable to the approach of this particular 
minister, and nothing could ever in future make 
her really pleased to welcome him.” 

In daily life, this obstinacy when not checked 
by the high instinct of public duty often made 
itself felt. In small things as well as great the 
Queen never believed that she could be wrong on 
a matter of principle. This in little things was 
apt to bécome trying. 
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THE QUEEN WITH HER OTHER MINISTERS. 


Concerning her relations with her ministers, 
the reviewer says that the Queen was less ready 
to yield to ministerial dictation than was com- 
monly supposed. She made them feel that if she 
had made up her mind on a question of principle, 
she would not yield without astruggle. She liked 
Lord Clarendon, although she was a little in- 
timidated by his sarcasm and his bright free 
speech. She thought Lord Palmerston a rové, 
and his jauntiness was not to her taste. Lord 
Granville, as a finished actor and a finished man 
of the world, maintained exactly the correct tone, 
and exhilarated the Queen with his gayety and 
sprightly wit. Of Lord John Russell she re- 
marked that he would be better company if he 
had a third subject to talk about, for he was in- 
terested in nothing except the Constitution of 
1688 and himself. She esteemed Lord Derby, 
but considered him a little boisterous. She placed 
deep reliance upon Lord Aberdeen, and had an 
indulgent appreciation of Lord Grey, whom she 
once described as ‘‘ the only person who had ever 
flatly contradicted me at my own table.” But no 
one ever approached the remarkable ascendancy 
which Disraeli exercised over the Queen. No one 
had ever amused her so much as he had. After 
she had overcome the first instinctive appre- 
hension of his eccentricity, she subsided into a 
rare confidence in his judgment. She grew to 
believe that on almost all subjects he knew best. 
The Queen thought that she had never in her life 
seen so amusing a person. 


QUEEN BY DIVINE RIGHT. 


When we read over some passages of this re- 
markable article, it is amazing that the Queen, 
being the woman that she was, managed to reign 
over the British democracy for sixty years with- 
out coming into collision with its representatives. 
Speaking of the Queen’s attitude to her own regal 
position, the reviewer uses language which justi- 
fies the inference that she was as much a believer 
in divine right as Kaiser Wilhelm. 

‘«But in her own heart she never questioned 
that she was the anointed of the Lord, called by 
the most solemn warrant to rule a great nation in 
the fear of God. She was fond of the word 
‘loyalty,’ but she used it in a sense less lax than 
that which it bears in the idle parlance of the 
day. When the Queen spoke of her subjects as 
‘loyal,’ she meant it in the medieval sense. The 
relation was not, in her eyes, voluntary or senti- 
mental, but imperative. This sense, this per- 
haps even chimerical conviction of her own in- 
dispensability, greatly helped to keep her on her 
lofty plane of daily untiring duty. And grad- 
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ually she hypnotized the public imagination, so 
that at last, in defiance of the theories of historic 
philosophers, the nation accepted the Queen’s 
view of her own functions, and tacitly concluded 
with her that she ruled, a consecrated monarch, 
by right divine.” 


WITH THE BOERS AT ST. HELENA. 


VERY readable article in the Nineteenth 
Century for May is that of Mrs. J. R. 
Green on the Boer prisoners at St. Helena. She 
has already written on the subject, but this sec- 
ond article is much more interesting than the 
first. Mrs. Green has been a considerable time 
on the island, and she chronicles in their own 
words the opinions of the Boers about the war 
and the future settlement. 


THEIR CHARACTER. 


She bears a high testimony to the character of 
the Boers, whom England is at present endeavor- 
ing to exterminate in the field or to make captives 
in huge camps in which sheer unemployment is 
driving them into melancholia. Mrs. Green says 
that the foreigners all spoke well of the Boers. 
They had lost heavily in the war and got little 
thanks for it, so that their verdict might very 
well have been prejudiced. But all their testi- 
mony went the same’ way. 

‘*¢T do not know how I could have borne a 
camp of this kind,’ one said, ‘ if it had been men of 
any European nation ; but these Boers, they are 
sober, quiet people ; there is no harm in them.’ 
‘I know the Boer very well, and I have never 
known him treacherous.’ ‘There are fewer low 
and brutal men among them than in any Euro- 
pean nation ; the great majority in the camp were 
respectable, honorable men.’ These were the kind 
of things said to me. - The Boer was not given, 
they said, to drinking, or gambling, or swearing, 
or cruelty ; good-natured, easy-going, like Ger- 
man peasants, anxious to make the best bargain 
possible, suspicious and diplomatic, wonderfully 
hospitable, ‘a bit rough, for they have gone out- 
side civilization, but very good material to make 
fine men out of.’” 


MADNESS FROM WANT OF WORK. 


They are extremely industrious, with a great 
desire for learning. They will do any kind of 
work that is given to them tg do, but only 40 or 
50 are employed in the island, and 4,450 are left 
with absolutely nothing to do from morning to 
night. It is dark at 6 o’clock. They have no 
candles, they have hardly any amusement, and as 
a result they are sinking day by day into deeper 
gloom. Some of them are suffering from mel- 
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ancholia, which is developing into a kind of vio- 
lent mania. ‘‘ Among others,” says Mrs. Green, 
‘¢T hear that Madam Cronje goes about forever 
restlessly, thinking the English want to burn her 
and her husband.” Notwithstanding the fact 
that the British Government is slowly torturing 
this people into madness, the immense majority 
are absolutely opposed to any surrender of their 
independence. ‘There were a few who were in 
favor of a modified form of submission. But the 
vast overwhelming majority, estimated by some 
at 98 per cent., were willing to stay for years in 
camp rather than settle down under English rule. 
They declared that the race-hatred engendered 
by this war would never be extinguished, and 
that nothing but independence would satisfy them 
or give them peace. ‘‘ The English will get that 
country,” a foreigner said to Mrs. Green, ‘ but 
they will get ita dead country.” They havea sure 
hope that God will see them righted. The little 
company of Gideon is still left ; it is fighting now. 
England is mighty, but God is almighty. They 
will go on fighting until His will is clear. 


HOPE AND DESPAIR. 


Every morning at dawn there is prayer in the 
whole camp. Every man sings and prays at the 
door of his tent; then again at evening. But 
this hope alternates with the deepest despair. It 
is hard to describe the alarm with which they 
look to the future of the Transvaal under English 


rule. ‘If there is no hope anywhere, let us die 
fighting.”” The appointments made in the Trans- 


vaal by the British Government have intensified 
their convictions that the capitalists made the war 
ard will use their victory in order to ruin and 
destroy the Boers. Men are appointed, they say, 
of the lowest character, bitter partisans, ready to 
be informers against their private enemies. 


THE FARM-BURNING. 


One very interesting thing comes out very 
clearly from Mrs. Green’s conversation—that is, 
that until the farm: burning began the Boers were 
very much disposed to accept their defeat and 
make the best of it. The Boers were always 
wanting to go home to their wives and children. 
But when the new prisoners came in to tell of the 
farm-burning, everything was changed. 

‘« « Now we are beginning with a new spirit,’ 
one of these new prisoners, a leading trader, said 
tome. ‘I used to hear,’ another newcomer said, 
‘that if you burn a man’s house down you make 
a soldier of him. Now I have seen it all round 
me, and I know that if you burn a man’s house 
down you make a coward into a hero.’ Com- 
mandant Wolmarans took me into his tent, where 
a group of men was gathered, and told me, in 
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strong agitation, the news that had come. His 
wife had been long dead, and his house, when 
he went to fight, was shut up. His only son at 
home, a boy of fourteen, went to live with a sis- 
ter near. Troops came; his house was blown 
up with dynamite, and his cattle driven off.” 

The Boers were positive that they had never 
burned a house, not even in Natal. 


THE JAMESON RAID. | 


A foreign officer told Mrs. Green that he was 
lost in wonder at the temper of the camp, as he 
was at their fighting. <‘‘ It is amazing,” he used 
to say ; ‘‘ French or Germans or Russians would 
be cast down in the situation, in anxious humil- 
ity hanging their heads.” Mrs. Green never 
heard one word of criticism of Kriiger, except in 
one respect. . ‘‘If he had shot all the Jameson 
raiders there would have been no war now.” 
But he did not do it, because the Boers thought 
the English would have punished the raiders. 
Nothing comes out more clearly in all Mrs. 
Green’s conversation with the Boers than that 
the way in which the British Government dealt 
with the Jameson Raid was the cause of the 
whole mischief. She says : 

‘« When I asked the reason of the present trou- 
bles the answer was always the same—the Jame- 
son Raid. A trader in a very good position told 
me how till the raid he had respected the Eng- 
lish ; but had now compietely changed his mind. 
Before the raid, race feeling had died down. 
‘All was going on wonderfully. There would 
have been no difference very soon.’ A most 
experienced and excellent old Boer, who knew 
Kimberley and Johannesburg well, agreed. With 
all its faults, he said, the country was making 
progress in friendliness, wealth, and enlighten- 
ment, ‘if only there had been a little more time.’ 
‘The Jameson Raid !’ another said, ‘till then we 
felt we could trust England. But after that how 
could we trust her? You will never get it out 
of the minds of the people that the English Gov- 
ernment knew of that raid. There were English 
officers and English soldiers in it. From that 
moment we mistrusted England. We said, if 


that is what England does, well, we have no - 
choice!’ One of the most respected Boers spoke. 


with deep conviction. Up to the raid, English 
and Dutch were slowly learning to live together, 
and understand one another, and to feel they 
must settle down together ; the raid broke up all 
that. Nothing could exceed the bitterness of a 
younger man. ‘The English have taught us a 
lesson: they have shown us what they are!’ I 
asked if he ever felt this before. ‘Never till the 
Jameson Raid. I had many friends among them. 
But now they have taught us a lesson.’ ” 
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When they were called out for the raid the 
majority of them were unarmed, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that they got any ammuni- 
tion. They universally ridiculed the idea that 
they had any ambition of turning the English 
out of Africa. They only felt that after the raid, 
and the way in which the British Government 
dealt with it, no confidence could be placed in the 
British. 

‘¢ Till then we always trusted the English exec- 
utive, but we saw that the English Government 
knew something was going on, and did not try 
to stop it; and they did not punish the men ; 
and the governor did not send out proclamations 
warning people not to join until he was forced to 
do it. Then we could not trust the English Gov- 


ernment. ‘Are you all of this opinion?’ ‘ Every 
one of us. All was going on very well. There 
was no race hatred: it was dying down. Some 


of our best friends were English. There would 
never have been war but for this.’ Many of 
these men had been in the old war of independ- 
ence. I asked if there was a single one of them 
who had voted for the annexation. They said 
not one.” 

Mr. Rhodes they regarded as a very clever 
man-; but, as one of them wittily said, ‘‘ Rhode- 
sia is like a great pot of bean-soup. It is very 
good soup if you have pork with it, but it is no 
good without. Now the pork is Johannesburg.” 


AN APPEAL TO ENCLISHMEN. 


Mrs. Green concludes her article by making a 
definite appeal to the British nation to rise to a 
sense of its responsibility to these unfortunate 
Boer captives who have been transported into a 
district in which no use can be made of their la- 
bor, and where they are being slowly tortured 
info insanity by sheer lack of employment. She 
asks whether, if they are to be British subjects 
in the future, something should not be done to 
show them the better side of English character, 
instead of leaving them to the tender mercies of 
a mnilitia regiment. 


‘“*THE WRONG TOLSTOY.” 


asec through his own eyes and through 
the eyes of his adherents is one thing. 
Tolstoy in the indictment of an advocatus diaboli 
is another. In avery witty article in the Monthly 
Review, Mr. G. L. Calderon plays this part. 

Mr. Calderon does not actually say that Count 
Tolstoy is'a fraud, but he declares that he is in 
no way consistent. In his own words, ‘‘ Tolstoy 
is not a Tolstoyite.” There is a right and a 
wrong Tolstoy, the wrong Tolstoy being the man 
who writes books, and the right Tolstoy ‘the 
squire of Yasnaya Polyana.” Of ‘‘the wrong 
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THE EXCOMMUNICATION OF TOLSTOY AS VIEWED IN EUROPE, 


Tre Priests: “Turn him out! His cross is much too large for our Church.” 
From Jugend (Munich). 


Tolstoy,” Mr. Calderon draws a very witty pic- 
ture : 

‘¢The wrong Tolstoy says that literature is a 
vice; but the right Tolstoy has the cacoethes 
scribendi in him and cannot keep away from the 
writing-table. One of Repin’s drawings shows 
him in a modest attic of the great country-house, 
with his scythes and rakes about him, sitting un- 
comfortably at work.on a little stool in his sheep- 
skin, with an incongruous pair of silver candle- 
sticks before him. In the afternoon he wanders 
about, says Fraulein Seuron, with a hatchet in 
the woods. There is something charmingly in- 
genuous in the picture she gives of Tolstoy, the 


ToxstToy: ‘Ah! now with 
this I appear like a saint.” 
From Le Rire (Paris). 


amateur Tolstoyite, coming back from the fields 
with a conscious smile of achievement and the 
smell of manure about him. ‘I roared with 
laughter,’ she says. Then, in spite of his con- 
victions, he has his bicycle for exercise, and even 
joins the young people in the despised and im- 
moral game of lawn-tennis. Altogether, it is‘a 
delightfully human picture, that of Tolstoy, the 
squire of Yasnaya Polyana, living in the great 
house with his countess, in his skeepskin-over- 
coat, playing at being a Tolstoyite.” 


A ‘*HYDE-AND-JEKYLL EXISTENCE. ”’ 


‘¢The right Tolstoy” is the man who leads 
‘¢his kindly, weak, lovable 








THE POWERS PEERING THROUGH THE CRACKS OF THE DOOR, WHILE RUSSIA CLIPS 
TOLSTOY'S WINGS. 


From 11 Papagallo (Bologna). 


life at Yasnaya Polyana,” liv- 
ing on a comfortable prop- 
erty. But his disciples have 
put the wrong Tolstoy into 
the museum of fame, and 
neglected the right Tolstoy. 
‘‘This duality has been a 
sore trial both to Tolstoy him- 
self and to his disciples. The 
wrong Tolstoy has written a 
big book to show that he is 
really the seme as the right 
Tolstoy ; he has raised the 
contradiction of his Hyde- 
and-Jekyll existence into a 
religious dogma, which we 
may conveniently call the Par- 
allelogram of Moral Forces. 
His disciples lay it down as 
a canon of taste for his critics, 
that they must not make the 
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inconsistency of his words and his acts a reproach 
to either.” 

Mr. Calderon concludes his amusing article as 
follows : 

‘¢ Tolstoy is not a Tolstoyite ; he is an amiable 
character who has somehow strayed out into real 
life from the pages of ‘Tristram Shandy’ or 
‘The Caxtons.’ And perhaps we, who are also 
not Tolstoyites, may consistently be sorry that 
the church of his native country—which, no 
doubt, he loves in his heart of hearts—should 
have declared war on him. For, separated from 
his ‘system ’—and the separation is easy—he is 
not more unorthodox than thousands in and out 
of his own country who live and die at peace 
with their established churches, to the comfort 
of their friends and relatives.” 





RUSSIA, JAPAN, AND KOREA. 


I N an article on Korea from the Japanese stand. 

point in the Nineteenth Century for May, 
Mr. H. N. G. Busby gives a very roseate account 
of the position which Japan has succeeded in 
establishing in Korea, notwithstanding the op- 
position of Russia since the Treaty of Shimonoseki. 

“This treaty was signed in 1895, and since then 
the Japanese have spent much thought and money 
on Korea. Already in Seoul, the capital, 5 per 
cent. of the population are Japanese. At Chemul- 
pho the proportion is probably higher. At Fusan 
there isa flourishing Japanese settlement, and 
the Japanese are rapidly increasing in other im- 
portant towns. They have obtained by pressure 
or purchase the concessions for the Seoul-Che- 
mulpho and Seoul-Fusan railways ; they have min- 
ing concessions at Chiksan, Changsan, Songhwa 
(gold), Cholwan (iron), Phyongyang (anthracite), 
and more at several other places. They have 
whaling rights connected with three provinces ; 
they conduct the post and telegraph services ; 
they maintain nearly twenty schools, and as many 
Buddhist missionaries ; they have undertaken and 
nearly completed the foreshore reclamations at 
Chemulpho, Mokpho, Kumsanpho, and Masanpho ; 
they own half the banking establishments, have 
built a mint, and keep the treasury funds, though 
the latter is not what a London banker would 
term a good account. It is needless to add, there- 
fore, that their political and commercial stake in 
the country is very great, especially as the above 
list by no means exhausts the limits of their en- 


terprise. Russia, on the other hand, has three 
almost worthless coal-mining concessions, @ 


branch bank, a Greek Church priest who baptizes 
all and sundry, some whaling rights, the valuable 
privilege of felling trees in certain districts, some 
land privately acquired at Chinanpho, and a coal- 
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ing station at Masanpho in default of another to 
which Japan successfully raised objection last 
year. Her influence at court is considerable, but 
no case is on record of its having prevailed in 
opposition to that of the Japanese. So much for 
Japanese enterprise in Korea. The service Korea 
renders to Japan is proportionate.” 





THE OPENING UP OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


HE recent tariff differences between the 
United States and Russia lend additional 
importance to the article on engineering oppor- 
tunities in Russia contributed by Mr. Alexander 
Hume Ford to the Engineering Magazine for 
April. , 

Mr. Ford begins by pointing out how greatly 
the foreign trade with Russia has been and still 
is in the hands of the Jews. These people, hav- 
ing been expelled by the government of the Czar, 
found it possible to uplift themselves to heights 
little dreamed of before, and through them the 
great Anglo-Saxon and Slavonic nations are be- 
ing drawn into closer relationship to their own 
lasting advantage. The whole article speaks of 
the great awakening of Russia. Mr. Ford says: 

‘‘ Russia seems to stand to-day where America 
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CALMLY WAITING.—From Fun (London). 
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stood half a century ago, on the threshold of an in- 
dustrial prosperity and development which must 
soon awe the world by its rapid and stupendous 
growth. It is here that the Goulds, Rockefel- 
lers, Huntingtons, Carnegies, and Flaglers of 
the future will spring up and become all-power- 
ful.” 


RUSSIA’S INDUSTRIAL AMBITIONS. 


By means of almost prohibitive tariffs the gov- 
ernment compels foreign firms to establish works 
on Russian soil, to use Russian materials and 
Russian labor. The 90,000,000 peasants, idle 
for six months of the year, gladly work for a pit- 
tance, while the government guarantees that 
they shall not strike. It is in this way that the 
Czar is seeking to make Russia industrially in- 
dependent of other nations. Mr. Ford con- 
cludes : 

‘¢Russia will make many sacrifices to avoid 
war, which would interfere with, if not put a 
complete stop to, her internal development. 
Least of all does she desire the ill-will of Amer- 
ica. She much prefers Anglo-Saxon yellow gold 
to its cold lead. Her masterful diplomats may 
be trusted to make any concession likely to stim- 
ulate Anglo-Saxon activity in the way of invest- 
ing in Russian industrial enterprises, so that her 
two greatest rivals, England and America, may 
become so deeply interested financially in the 
welfare of the Russian Empire that they will be 
compelled to force her development as a means 
of protecting their pockets. This seems to be 
the game Russia is forcing us to play with her, 
and as it is seemingly the only one at which all 
can win, it is not likely that she will find her as- 
sociates backward in playing their hands.”’ 


THE PROSPECTS OF REFORM IN CHINA. 


IR ROBERT HART contributes another of 
his valuable and luminous articles to the 
Fortnightly Review for May. It is entitled, 
‘‘China, Reform, and the Powers.” He dis- 
cusses in detail the various points at issue between 
China and the powers. He is very Chinese in 
his sympathies. He says, for instance, ‘‘When 
we try to diagnose China we find that it is a state 
which discoureges militarism, and enthrones rea- 
sonableness, and which is not of a grasping nature. 
Its people are law-abiding and easily governed.” 
He writes strongly in praise of Chinese education, 
which, he says, aims at the formation of character, 
rather than what we call the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, and maintains that education has been a 
success, as seen in the untiring industry, invari- 
able cheerfulness, intelligent procedure, general 
good conduct, and law-abiding nature of the 
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people of every province. As for Chinese litera- 
ture, he says that foreigners who study the lan- 
guage become enamored of it, and wish for sev- 
eral times man’s threescore years and ten to revel 
in the millions of books, and read what they have 
to say on every conceivable subject. Three 
thousand years ago, he says, the Chinese invented 
the phonograph. 


THE RESULT OF CONFUCIANISM. 


At the very foundation of Chinese thought is 
the dictum that man is originally good. The 
Confucian cult is admirable as a guide of conduct. 
Its result is a reasonable and intelligent people, a 
specially developed body of officials, and a toler- 
ant and paternal government. In discussing the 
question as to whether reforms should begin from 
within or without, he inclines strongly to the view 
that the necessary changes can best be introduced 
from within. Chinese conditions, views, and re- 
quirements ought to be thoroughly studied, and 
no measure proposed to them for acceptance, 
much less forced upon them, which is not reason- 
able and right in itself and reciprocally advanta- 
geous. The Chinese is, after all, a man, and the 
best way to get on with him is to treat him as a 
man ought to be treated. 


THE REFORM EDICT OF THE EMPRESS. 


Sir Robert Hart brings his article to a conclu- 
sion by epitomizing the reform edict from Si-an : 

‘¢ Principles shine like sun and star, and are 
immutable ; practice is a lute-string, to be tuned 
and changed. Dynasties cancel one procedure 
and substitute another: succeeding reigns fall 
in line with the times and conform to their re- 
quirements. Laws, when antiquated, lose fitness 
and must be amended, to provide for the secu- 
rity of the state and the welfare of the people. 

‘For decades, things have gone from bad to 
worse in China, and what calamity has been the 
result! But, now that peace is on the eve of 
being reéstablished, reform must be taken in 
hand. The Empress-Dowager sees that what 
China is deficient in can be best supplied from 
what the West is rich in, and bids us make the 
failures of the past our teachers for the conduct 
of the future. 

‘«The so-called reforms of the Kang gang 
have not been less mischievous than the excesses 
of the hybrid Boxers, and beyond the seas he is 
still intriguing : he makes a show of protecting 
emperor and people, but in reality he is trying to 
create palace dissension ! 

‘« The fact is, such changes mean anarchy and 
not good government, and lucky it is that her 
majesty came to our rescue and in a twinkling 
arranged matters. If anarchy was thrust aside, 
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let it not be thought her majesty forbade reform. 
If we ourselves were intending changes, let it 
not be supposed we meant to sweep away all that 
was old! No—our common desire was to select 
the good which lay between ; mother and son are 
of one mind—let officials and people fall in line ! 

‘«The Empress-Dowager has decided to push 
on reform and, as a preliminary, sets aside such 
hampering distinctions as ancient and modern, 
native and foreign: whatever is good for state 
or for people, no matter what its origin, is to be 
adopted—whatever is bad is to be cast out, no 
matter what be its antiquity. 

‘¢Our national fault is that we have got into a 
rut, hard to get out of, and are fettered by red 
tape, just as difficult to untie ; bookworms are 
too numerous, practical men too scarce ; incom- 
petent red-tapists grow fat on mere forms, and 
officials think that to pen a neat dispatch is to 
dispose of business. Old fossils are continued 
too long in office, and openings are blocked for 
men possessing the talents and qualifications the 
times require. One word accounts for the weak- 
ness of the government—selfishness, and another 
for the decadence of the empire—precedence. 
All this must be changed ! 

‘Those who have studied western methods 
have so far only mastered asmattering of language, 
something about manufacture, a little about arma- 
ments; but these things are merely the skin and 
hair—they do not touch the secret of western su- 
periority—breadth of view in chiefs, concentration 
in subordinates, good faith in undertakings, and 
effectiveness in work. Our own sage’s funda- 
mental teachings—these are at the bottom of 
western method. China has been neglecting this, 
and has only been acquiring a phrase, a word, a 
chip, a quality ; how expect people to be pros- 
perous and state to be powerful ? 

‘¢Let the high officials at home and abroad 
report within two months on these points, and let 
each submit for our inspection what he really 
knows and what his experience really suggests ! 
Let them compare native and foreign institutions 
and procedure, whether affecting court, adminis- 
tration, people, education, or military matters ; 
let them say what is to be done away with, what 
is to be changed, what 1s to be added—what is 
to be adopted from others, what is to be developed 
from ourselves ; let them advise how national re- 
forms are to be made a success, how talent is to 
be encouraged and employed, how expenditure is 
to be provided for and controlled, how the sol- 
diers are to be made what they ought to be! 

« After perusing their reports, we shall lay them 
before her majesty, and then select the fittest 
proposals and give real effect to those that are 
selected. 


‘<We have before now called for advice, but 
the responses were either concocted from news- 
paper sayings or the shallow suggestions of dry- 
asdusts; this one opposed to that, and none of 
them useful or to the point. What we call for 
now is something that shall be practical and prac- 
ticable. 

‘«But even more important than measures are 
men ; let men of ability be sought out, brought 
forward and employed ! 

‘¢What must be insisted on as a principle is 
that self shall be nothing, and public duty every- 
thing ; and, as procedure, that the real require- 
ments of real affairs shall be so dealt with as to 
recognize fact and secure practical result. Here- 
after, let the right men be selected, and let high 
and low codperate ! 

“ We ourselves and the Empress- Dowager have 
long cherished these ideas, and now the time has 
come to put them in force. Whether the state is 
to be safe or insecure, powerful or feeble, depends 
on this. If officials continue to trifle, the statutes 
will be applied. Let all take note!” 

We quote this in full because Sir Robert Hart 
evidently treats it as serious. He finishes his 
article with the following hopeful expression of 
opinion : 

‘The reform edict is forcible and promising. 
With the Emperor at the helm, and the Empress- 
Dowager supplying the motive power, prestige 
conserved, the ship of state will take a new de- 
parture, and the order of the day will be ‘full 
steam ahead.’ ”’ 


EDUCATION IN THE DEPENDENCIES. 


he, agence of education in Alaska, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines must remain, at 
least for many years to come, one of the duties 
of our Government at Washington. This neces- 
sity being generally admitted, various questions 
arise as to the nature of the administrative ma- 
chinery required to perform so important a func- 
tion. - As one solution of the problem it has been 
suggested that the National Bureau of Education, 
so efficiently directed for many years by Dr. 
William T. Harris, be charged with administra- 
tive functions, in addition to its present duties as 
a bureau of information merely. This proposi- 
tion is ably set forth in the Hducational Review 
for May. Speaking of the educational situation 
in the dependencies, the editor says : 
‘¢In dealing with the people of those territo- 
ries and islands, the nation is acting collectively, 
and the only agency at hand, or in any way com- 


* petent, to represent the nation in the herculean 


task of founding and upholding a public educa- 
tional system is the Bureau of Education. At 
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present, however, its hands are tied; it has 
neither the men, the money, nor the authority 
to do what the nation would be only too glad to 
have done.”’ 

In connection with the action of the National 
Educational Association at Charleston, 8. C., in 
July, 1900, urging the reorganization of the 
Bureau of Education on broader lines, attention 
is directed to the provision in the law providing 
civil government for Porto Rico, which requires 
the commissioner of education for Porto Rico to 
report upon such facts as the United States com- 
missioner of education shall prescribe, thus rec- 
ognizing the existence and the authority of the 
latter officer. Administrative duties in connec- 
tion with the schools in Alaska have also been 
put upon the Bureau of Education by Congress. 


PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU 


OF EDUCATION. 


The Educational Review outlines a legislative 
programme for dealing with the situation as 
follows : 

‘¢Tt seems obvious enough that the task of 
building up an adequate system of schools in 
Porto Rico and in the Philippine Islands, without 
considering any aid that we may be called upon 
to give to the people of Cuba, will be long and 
arduous, and will tax heavily our resources and 
our administrative capacity. The local commis- 
sioners of education, Mr. Brumbaugh in Porto 
Rico and Mr. Atkinson at Manila, should feel 
able to rely with confidence upon the support and 
trained oversight of the Bureau of Education at 
Washington. ‘'o enable the bureau to perform 
these services, and to act for the nation in organ- 
izing education in the dependencies, need not in- 
volve any radical reorganization or a large increase 
of expenditure. There is little reason to doubt 
that an annual appropriation of $200,000, instead 
of the $100,000 now voted for the purposes of 
the bureau, would make proper provision for 
everything that is needed. Questions of erecting 
the Bureau of Education into an executive de- 
partment, with a seat in the Cabinet, as was pro- 
posed by Senator Hansbrough’s bill, introduced 
into the Fifty-sixth Congress, or of organizing it 
on the same plane as the Department of Labor, 
are not necessarily involved, and may wisely be 
postponed until public opinion on the subject is 
better informed and more clearly formulated. 


‘¢ All immediate necessities could be met by 


an amendment of existing law that should provide 
for a bureau of education with two divisions: a 
division of statistics and reports, to do the work 
now done by the bureau; and a division of super- 
vision and administration, to take up the over- 
sight of the school systems of Alaska, of the white 
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residents in Indian Territory, of Porto Rico, and 
of the Philippine Islands. The commissioner of 
education should receive a salary of, $6,000, and 
he should have two assistants, one to be in im- 
mediate charge of each of the two divisions of the 
bureau, paid $4,500 each. This reorganization, 
together with the proper staff of inspectors and 
clerks and the rental of a suitable building, could 
all be provided for without increasing the cost of 
the bureau beyond $200,000 a year. We believe 
that this policy is the wisest one to be adopted at 
the moment, and that its accomplishment is en- 
tirely practicable. We hope that it may be de- 
bated and discussed widely during the next six 
months, so that a successful campaign for its adop- 
tion may be organized when the Fifty-seventh 
Congress meets, in December.” 


HOW TO GUARD AGAINST INFECTION. 


N the Deutsche Revue for May, Professor Baum- 
garten, of Tiibingen, discusses the nature of 
infection and the means to counterbalance or es- 
cape it. Infection, he defines as ‘‘ the entrance 
of minute living bodies, bacteria and similar mi- 
crodrganisms, into the bodies of more highly de- 
veloped beings. If these microérganisms pro- 
gressively increase in the living bodies of men or 
animals, the so-called infectious diseases arise. 
If the bacteria do not increase, the infection is 
innocuous.” These bacteria have almost unlim- 
ited opportunities of entering our bodies,—in the 
air we breathe, in the water we drink, in the 
food we consume ; but, fortunately, for our well- 
being they need a certain soil in which to thrive, 
and the majority that enter the body, being un- 
able to live there, die within a very short time. 
Hence, Professor Baumgarten divides them into 
two large groups : the saprophagous or saprogenic, 
that live only in dead organic substances, pro- 
ducing by their growth and increase putrefaction, 
and the parasitic or specifically pathogenic or- 
ganisms, that flourish only in living bodies of 
men and animals, producing by their growth 
and increase specific diseases, and the many spe- 
cies of this latter group, again, seek only those 
bodies specially adapted to their growth. Thus, 
certain tapeworm-bacteria are found only in the 
human body or in some animals; bacteria 
noxious to the ruminants do not affect chickens ; 
many bacteria of infectious diseases of men are 
not found in animals, and vice versa. ‘It is cer- 
tain that the healthy human body is absolutely 
immune against the overwhelming majority of 
existing microérganisms, but is specifically dis- 
posed toward a certain number.” 
Professor Baumgarten then discusses the causes 
of both these cases. As regards the case of im- 
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munity, he discusses several theories, finally giv- 
ing the weight of his approval to the theory of as- 
similation, which ‘‘ assumes that the far greater 
number of all bacteria species does not find the 
nourishment adapted to them in the substance of 
the living tissues and fluids, and cannot. assimi- 
late the foodstuffs there present ; hence, they 
soon die and are dissolved in the cellular fluids, 
like any other dead organisms, while a smaller 
number of certain species, being parasitic, find 
proper sustenance in the living bodies of men or 
animals, and thrive, causing diseases.” 


ACQUIRED IMMUNITY. 


In addition to this natural or innate immunity, 
there is also an acquired or artificial immunity 
—namely, by inoculation and vaccination. The 
discoveries of Jenner and Pasteur—both of whom 
receive their full meed of praise at the hands of 
Professor Baumgarten—being followed up by 
other scientists, have culminated in the modern 
‘“‘serumtherapy.”’ It was left to Behring to ascer- 
tain that the acquired immunity against infec- 
tional diseases may be transmitted to other ani- 
mals predisposed to such diseases, by means of 
the blood-serum of the animals previously ren- 
dered immune. ‘This result happens so regularly 
in the different experimental infectional diseases 
that it has even been called a law—the law of 
Behring. This fact proves that agents form and 
are contained in the blood of animals rendered 
artificially immune, which are able to neutralize 
the infecting substances, the infectional bacteria, 
or their poison, or both at once. That this really 
is the case may be proved by a simple experi- 
ment, at least as regards certain bacterial poisons. 
If one adds to a certain quantity of tetanus or 
diphtheria poison, which is sufficient to kill with 
absolute sureness an animal of a certain weight, 
a specified quantity of the blood-serum of an 
animal rendered immune against tetanus or diph- 
theria, and injects this mixture into an animal 
predisposed to these diseases, the latter will in 
nowise be injured by the injection. Hence the 
poison, in being mixed with the immune serum, 
was neutralized and rendered harmless.” 


THE NATURE OF ANTITOXINS. 


The question of the nature and genesis of these 
‘¢anti-bodies,” ‘‘antitoxins,” ‘‘ bacteriolysins,” 
as they have been called, leads Professor Baum- 
garten into a highly technical discussion, ad- 
dressed to the specialist rather than the layman. 
The opening sentence only may find place here: 
‘‘Tt is generally believed now that the antitoxin 
is formed out of the substances of the body, be- 
ing the product of a reaction of the living body 
against the action of the bacteria, it being assumed 
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that the latter is a toxic action, a poisoning either 
by the dissolved poisonous secretions (the toxin) 
of the bacteria, or by the poisonous bodies of the 
bacilli themselves (the bacterio-protein).”’ The 
modern serumtherapy has so far been successful 
chiefly in diphtheria, and toa less degree in human 
tetanus, with practically no results in other infec- 
tional diseases. ‘‘ This may be due to the fact 
that in other infectional diseases the extreme in- 
crease of the bacteria themselves is the chief 
source of mischief, while in diphtheria and lock- 
jaw the toxin of the bacteria is the agent produc- 
ing the disease. But it is evidently much more 
difficult for the body to get the upper hand over 
the infectional bacteria than over their poisonous 
secretions.” 
PRACTICAL SAFEGUARDS—TREATMENT OF FOODS. 


In thoughtful remembrance of the ‘‘ general 
reader,” Professor Baumgarten closes his article 
with a rather more popular discussion on the safe- 
guards against bacteria. It being impossible and 
even undesirable to exterminate these millions of 
microdrganisms that still are of use to the world 
—keeping up, for instance, the circulation of 
nitrogen and carbon—it behooves us to guard 
against their entering the body. Public and 
private cleanliness are imperative. All drinking- 
water should be boiled, and also milk, which is 
even more susceptible of infection, not only be- 
cause it is a better soil for bacteria, but because 
of the diseases transferred from cows to men, 
especially tuberculosis. Butter may also contain 
germs but in a less degree ; the bacteria in cheese 
die after two weeks. Meat, iike milk, should be 
thoroughly boiled. The generally harmless bac- 
teria in dough are destroyed in baking. Fruit 
and vegetables are liable to be infected by bac- 
teria from the air or water; living tuberculosis 
bacilli, for instance, having been found on grapes 
in a market; hence, vegetables should be thor- 
oughly boiled, and fruit washed or peeled. The 
best protection against the bacteria in the air is 
scrupulous personal cleanliness. Here Professor 
Baumgarten goes a step beyond modern writers 
on hygiene by emphasizing the importance of 
cleansing the cavity of the mouth, the mucous, 
and bits of food lodging in the teeth, being espe- 
cially a feeding-place for bacteria, ‘‘and without 
sufficient cleansing the cavity of the mouth be- 
comes a perfect Augean stable for bacteria.” 
Pneumonia is probably caused not by directly 
inhaling the bacteria in the air, but by those that 
have been living in the mouth, watching for the 
opportunity to get into the lungs. Hence Pro- 
fessor Baumgarten recommends as a mouth-wash 
the use of what he considers the only effective 
disinfectant—namely, chloroform water. 
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EFFECTS OF MECHANICAL LAWS UPON 
ORGANIC GROWTH. 
HE last number of Virchow’s Archiv fir 
Pathologische Anatomie und Physiologie 
contains an article by Dr. Maass, of Berlin, in 
which he gives an account of experiments made 
to determine the réle played by purely mechan- 
ical laws in the development of bone. For the 
experiments he used rapidly growing young 
dogs, which were kept under abnormal condi- 
tions for from three to six weeks, when their 
bones were compared with the bones of dogs of 
the same age that had not been experimented 
upon. 

The forces acting upon any part of the body 
during its development are so varied that it is 
difficult to determine what results follow directly 
from the conditions imposed, and what results 
are due to the interaction of the parts to be 
studied, unless a part is chosen that has become 
specialized for a single function. 

Bone is favorable for this purpose. Its only 
use is to give rigidity to the body and in this 
way to support and protect other parts. Ap- 
parently lifeless and devoid of plasticity, it is 
really full of living matter, growing as other 
tissues do, affected by disease like other tissues, 
becoming larger and stronger, or smaller and 
weaker, according to the general health of the 
body. It follows an indirect course of develop- 
ment in which bony. tissue is first formed, then 
absorbed, first built up solid, then hollowed out, 
rearranged, and entirely made over before it at- 
tains its final perfection. A baby’s bones, at 
first cartilaginous and solid, later become hollow 
and hard ; during these changes something may 


’ 


occur to affect either their external form or the : 


process of reconstruction going on within. Bone 
is composed of two kinds of material, living and 
lifeless. Particles of living, growing matter are 
scattered through it, each particle surrounded 
and imprisoned by lifeless mineral matter which 
gives rigidity to the structure. 

There were, then, two things to be considered 
in making these experiments—the effects upon 


the formative power of the living matter, and . 


the effects upon the disposal of the substance 
formed. 

It was found that growth was affected by plas- 
ter-of-Paris bands placed around the extremities 
of growing bones, or by keeping a joint in some 


‘ 


constrained position that would produce changes 


of pressure between adjoining surfaces. As a 
result of increased or decreased pressure applied 
in this way, there were abnormal thickenings, 
and the natural curve of the bone was changed, 
the curve produced being in the direction that 
would result from pressure applied in a similar 
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manner to inanimate bodies, while the organic 
processes of bone, expressed in the growth of 
new material, were neither increased nor dimin- 
ished. 

For every mechanical hindrance to the growth 
of bone in one direction there is a compensating 
growth in another direction where there is no 
pressure ; and in structure bone responds to the 
general law of physics that every compressible 
molecule in a mass undergoes condensation as 
its volume diminishes under pressure, resulting 
in this instance in the change of spongy bone to 
hard, compact bone. 

In the human skeleton similar changes are 
found as deformities such as congenital clubfoot, 
unsymmetrical skull or face, crooked toes caused 
by ill-fitting shoes, deformities caused by paraly- 
sis, and rachitis. Growth, resorption, and rear- 
rangement of masses of bone tissue proceed in 
the normal manner, but the spatial arrangement 
of the material is affected according to purely 
mechanical laws. 

In no case is the organic process of formation 
of bone disturbed—merely the disposition of 
what is formed. 


THE INCUBATION OF ALLIGATOR EGGS. 


HE ‘‘nest” of the Florida alligator is con- 
structed of sticks, leaves, mud, and other 
materials on the bank of the pond or stream in 
which the mother alligator lives. The eggs, 
about thirty in number, are laid in the cavity of 
this nest, carefully covered, and permitted to in- 
cubate by the heat of the sun. 

Last August Dr. Albert M. Reese, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, received by express two lots 
of alligator eggs from southern Georgia which he 
proceeded to incubate artificially. In the first 
lot, in spite of all precautions, the embryos within 
the eggs could be kept alive only a little more 
than a week. In the second lot the contained 
embryos were so far advanced that most of 
the eggs were opened and the young alligators 
preserved for anatomical study. A few of these 
eggs, however, were packed in a small box of 
damp humus, to prevent drying, and were kept 
in an incubator at a temperature of 37° C. 
What resulted is told by Dr. Reese in the Amerv- 
can Naturalist for March. 

‘¢On opening the incubator a couple of weeks 
later, curious squeaking sounds were heard com- 
ing from the inside of the eggs, the sounds which, 
in nature, tell the mother that her young are 


' about ready to hatch and should be helped out of 


the mass of earth and leaves in which they are 
buried. These sounds are audible at a distance 
of fifteen yards or more, so that even when the 
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eggs are buried in the nest the parent is probably 
able to hear the call of her young. The next day 
after the first sound was heard one of the alliga- 
tors broke out of its shell, and a couple of days 
later two more hatched; the rest of the eggs 
proved to be infertile. _ 

‘« During the act of hatching, the young alliga- 
tors would snap at the fingers, or any small ob- 
ject, quite savagely ; but after finally escaping 
from the egg they could not be induced to do so. 
The umbilical scar persisted for some time after 
hatching, but gradually disappeared. The alliga- 
tor is about 20 ctm. in length when hatched, and 
that an animal of its bulk should have been con- 
tained in so small an egg is quite astonishing. 
These three artificially hatched alligators are now 
living, in apparent good health, in a glass-covered 
box in the laboratory. They are fed, about once 
a week, on small bits of raw meat which are 
thrown into the shallow pan of water in their bex. 
It is probable that had the first lot of eggs been 
treated as was the second lot, the desired stages 
of development might have been obtained.” 





BROOK FARM: A RETROSPECT. 


= community founded at West Roxbury, 

near Boston, by George Ripley and others, 
in 1840, has possibly had more prominence in 
literature than its importance as a social experi- 
ment justified. The Brook Farmers were literary 
folk, and their experiences on the farm made ex- 
cellent ‘‘copy.” Besides, their contemporaries 
in the outside world were interested in what they 
had to tell. Even to this day a book or an arti- 
cle about Brook Farm attracts attention. People 
are still interested in the daily doings of the com- 
munity, in its material surroundings, and in the 
practical attempts of Dana, Curtis, and Haw- 
thorne to combine 
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in such an atmosphere of unity of thought and 
purpose. It needed no other advertising than 
that which was furnished by the names of those 
associated with it, and before long their limited 
accommodations were taxed to their utmost ca- 
pacity, pupils coming from all parts of New 
England and New York. These teachers were 
like Chaucer’s ‘ Parson ’—while they taught they 
wrought. 

«The hours between lessons were busily em- 
ployed. The women had their various assign- 
ments in the domestic department. Mr. Ripley 
was a firm believer in scientific agriculture, and 
gave much of his attention to the improvement 
of the farm land, while the magnificent trees that 
now abound about the place gave evidence of 
how well Charles Dana must have attended to his 
hobby of tree-culture. The men and women 
dressed in the simplest manner, so that the fam- 
ily exchequer was not taxed by tailors’ and dress- 
makers’ bills) The men wore blue tunics with 
black leather belts and checked trousers, and the 
women wore a species of short skirt, very much 
like the bicycle costume of to-day. The table 
was simple in the extreme. An ordinary laborer 
to-day would have as many luxuries as were 
spread before the members of this little com- 
munity. This simple life seemed to typify 
Wordsworth’s idea of ‘plain living and high 
thinking.” Mr. Ripley endeavored to impart to 
the assembly some of his intellectual enthusiasm. 
Evening classes were formed at which were given 
readings from Shakespeare, Goethe, and Car- 
lyle.” 

Several of the members eventually embraced 
the Roman Catholic faith. Father Hecker was 
the first of these, and he was followed by Orestes 
Brownson, Mrs. Ripley, Buckley Hastings, and 
George Newcomb. 





esthetics with agri- 
culture. 

In the course of 
an entertaining 
sketch of the Brook 
Farm life contrib- 
uted to the Catholic 
World Magazine by 
Anna M. Mitchell, 
the community’s 
school is described. 

‘¢There was fine 
material from which 
to draw a teaching 
corps, and the rela- 
tions between teach- 
er and pupil must 
have been quite ideal 











THE BUILDINGS OF BROOK FARM, WITH “THE HIVE” IN THE CENTER. 
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THE MODERN MAORI. 
N the Jmperial and Colonial Magazine, Mr. 
Charles Rous-Marten discusses the modern 
Maori. The writer has little patience with the 
outcry against employing Maoris in South Africa. 
He says : 

‘« The sole reason why the imperial government 
declined the offer of 100 Maori soldiers is simply 
that it was feared their employment against the 
Boers might give umbrage to the European powers, 
and might offer some excuses for a move in the 
direction of intervention. That is the true reason 
and the sole reason why the proffered services of 
the Queen’s loyal Maori subjects, some of the 
finest men and smartest soldiers and the best 
fighters in the world, were declined. I care not 
for any contradiction or official dementi on this 
head. I know that the fact is as I assert. 

‘¢The average Maori is infinitely less savage 
and more civilized than a London ‘ Hooligan’ or 
an American ‘hood!um’’’—a view which most 
Colonials will heartily indorse. - The writer con- 
tinues : 

‘¢The Maori of 1901 is a loyal subject and a 
good citizen in all respects. He is certainly less 
addicted to cannibalism than the British ‘rough,’ 
if one may judge by the revolting stories one 
reads in the newspapers of the occasional practice 
on the part of these worthies—who are deemed 
too tender and delicate to bear flogging—of bit- 
ing off a policeman's nose or ear. The modern 
Maori does not do that.” 

Mr. Rous-Marten cites as an instance of Maori 
civilization the fact that Maoris are frequently 
employers of white men, farming their estates by 
means of well-paid white labor. They are, as any 
lawyer with a native practice can testify, exceed- 
ingly shrewd business men. 

‘« Tn politics, they take an active and most in- 
telligent interest. Native members are returned 
to Parliament and several sit in each chamber. 
They are almost invariably eloquent and powerful 
speakers, often displaying notable aptitude in 
‘spotting’ the true kernel of a question whose 
merits may have been considerably obscured by the 
cloud of ‘white’ oratory. Maoris have for many 
years held seats in the New Zealand cabinet as 
ministers of the crown, and have acquitted them- 
selves very creditabiy. A number of Maoris 
have been admitted to holy orders as clergymen 
of the Anglican Church, and their conduct has 
always been irreproachable.” 


A MODERN INSTANCE. 


The following anecdote may seem incredible, 
but only to those not ‘‘in the know:”’ 

-*A few years ago I went into one of the 
principal restaurants in the main street of Wel- 
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lington, the New Zealand metropolis, for lunch- 
eon. I was late, and there was only one fellow- 
luncher. He was a gentleman of advanced middle 
age, slightly dark in complexion, grayish as to 
hair and beard, gravely polite as to manners, 
entirely up-to-date in his European dress. He 
sat opposite to me, and we exchanged the usual 
courtesies of the table. He was thoroughly at 
home with his knife and fork and serviette, and 
perused the ménu with interest, aided by a hand- 
some gold-rim pince-nez. There were no symp- 
toms by which he could be distinguished from 
an Englishman, save perhaps some slight bluish 
marks on his face, which my knowledge enabled 
me to detect as tattooing. ‘To all practical intents 
and purposes he was a gentleman and an English- 
man. Yet I knew him well by sight, and knew 
him to be now a most estimable citizen, but also 
to have been in his younger days a bitter foe of 
all Europeans, and also an open and notorious 
cannibal |” ; 


CHINESE MAGIC. 


i the second April number of the Nowvelle 
Revue M. Charpentier gives a fascinating ac- 
count of Chinese magic. Our Celestial brethren, 
while in theory the most unbelieving and agnos- 
tic of human beings, seem in practice to be the 
most superstitious of races. While utterly deny- 
ing the existence of a God, they have a very real 
fear of the devil, or rather of a number of evil 
spirits styled by them the Malignant Powers. 

In order to conjure the maleficent tricks of 
these demons each Chinaman, however cultivated 
and intelligent he may be, carries on his person 
one or more amulets ; generally this charm is of 
a bright red color, for what a red rag is to a bull 
so is anything red to a Chinese devil! When a 
Chinese student has finished reading his book he 
puts a red marker between the leaves, and the 
careful Chinese mother ties wisps of red among 
her children’s hair. Travelers in China are often 
surprised to see pasted on their bed-curtains and 
on pieces of furniture yellow slips of paper in- 
scribed with mysterious red or black characters ; 
these also are charms or talismans which have 
for object that of chasing evil spirits. 

When studying the whole question of Chinese 
magic, the inquirer constantly comes across some- 
thing which recalls in quite a startling manner a 
similar European superstition. Thus the Chinese 

ambler is as eager to purchase some object hav- 
ing played a direct part in a murder or a suicide 
as is the Monte Carlo fatalist, and when a China- 
man sets out to build a house he has carefully 
placed in the foundations under the foundation- 
stone every kind of charm, such as amulet, lucky 
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coins, and scraps of papers covered with written 
prayers that he and his friends have accumulated 
at great trouble, and often great expense. This 
is supposed to bring good fortune to the dwell- 
ing. One rather ingenious amulet, also inti- 
mately concerned with the life of the people, 
consists of a concave mirror, which, hung out- 
side a dwelling, is supposed to reflect and so ex- 
pel any evil influence passing by on its way to 
the door. 

When a Chinaman is expecting an addition to 
his family he calls on a hundred households, 
many of whom are unknown to him, and asks 
each for a small coin ; this gift is rarely refused. 
Once the hundred are collected, he himself melts 
them down, making of the metal thus obtained a 
small padlock. Then he starts out again on his 
rounds and procures another hundred coins in 
the same fashion, the result being transformed 
into a chain, which is put round the newly born 
baby’s neck, and finally fastened together with 
the padlock. Great good fortune is supposed to 
follow an infant so padlocked through life, and 
that this often comes true need surprise no one 
who considers how determined and intelligent 
the child’s progenitor must have been before he 
was able to present his offspring with so hardly 
acquired an amulet. 

It would be, however, a mistake to suppose 
that the Chinaman’s only object is to benefit him- 
self or others. When wishing to injure or destroy 
an enemy, he also has recourse to all sorts of mag- 
ical proceedings. A very favorite way of dispos- 
ing of one to whom ill-will is borne is that of 
taking a sheet of yellow paper and drawing on it 
either a dog or a bull’s head, then simply bury- 
ing it either on the threshold or in the pathway 
of the man on whom one wishes to call down a 
misfortune. The least that can happen to him is 
a grave illness, and should the devils prove pro- 
pitious he may even die. Another and quicker 
way is that of burning the sheet of yellow paper 
and mixing the ashes with your enemy’s food. 

When a Chinese lady is in love she also pro- 
cures a sheet of yellow paper, and draws on it a 
pretty little dog; she then burns the sheet, and 
mixes the ashes with the beverage of the loved 
one, and he instantly becomes as devoted and 
obedient as though he were her favorite Chow. 
The Chinese delight in symbols. A Celestial 
who is your friend wishes you ‘‘ Happiness vast 
as the ocean,” ‘‘ Joy as steep and immovable asa 
mountain.”” A traveler, when in favor with the 
people of the town through which he is passing, 
will have offered him a lantern on which is in- 
scribed the wish that he may have a hundred 
children and a thousand grandchildren ! 

Fortune-tellers do a splendid trade in the Celes- 
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tial Empire, for men and women of all ranks and 
conditions consult them before every important, 
and even every trifling, event. Fortunes are 
told by cards, by the jingling of money, by the 
aid of candles, and even by the stars. Perhaps 
the secret of the Chinese soothsayer’s success is 
owing to the fact that they are not only believed 
in by their credulous clients, but that they also 
believe in their own power of foretelling the 
future. 


THF CULTURAL EVOLUTION OF THE 
SCANDINAVIANS. 
N an address which the eminent Swedish his- 
torian, Prof. Oscar Montelius, recently de- 
livered before the University of Christiania, he 
made some interesting and noteworthy remarks 
concerning ‘‘ The Cultural Progress and Mission 
of the Scandinavian Peoples.”’ 

He began by reviewing the supposition main- 
tained nearly two centuries ago by the Swedish 
savant, Olaf Rudbeck, that Magog, the grandchild 
of Noach, was the first king of the Gothic people ; 
that his son, Sven, was the founder of Svea-land, 
and that Sven was followed by his brother Ubbe 
in about 246 after the Flood, who also built the 
ancient Swedish city Upsala, still one of the fore- 
most commercial and educational centers of that 
country. According to Rudbeck, the foundation 
of the Svea dynasty would have.been laid 2,000 
years before Christ, as he was of the opinion that 
the Flood covered the earth in the year 2304, and 
that Ubbe lived about three centuries later. 

In his address, which is reprinted in the last 
number of the Norwegian monthly, Samtiden, 
Professor Montelius examines in detail this sup- 
position, which for long has been held in ridicule 
by historians, and he finds that it contains more 
truth than it is generally credited with. He refers 
to the fact that the Germanic forefathers of the 
present Scandinavian peoples already inhabited 
the Northern Peninsula at a time when they had 
no knowledge of metals, and when their weapons 
and tools were made of flint —7.e., in the age 
known as the Younger Stone Age, which ended 
at the beginning of the second thousand years 
B.C. and covered at least 2,000 years. Thus, the 
Scandinavian North would have had a Germanic 
population as far back as 6,000 years ago. 


CULTURE WAS INFLUENCED FROM 
THE SOUTH. 


Referring to the early progress of culture in 
the North, the professor proceeds: ‘‘ We know 
that the Scandinavian Peninsula thousands of 
years before the Christian era was influenced by 
the South, and that the intercourse between North 
and South began during the Younger Stone Age, 


HOW NORTHERN 
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whereby our forefathers received a certain degree 
of culture. They were already at that early time 
no longer to be counted as savages, if by that 
word we denote peoples who live as nomads, 
moving from place to place and supporting them- 
selves by hunting and fishing. From a time 
more than a thousand years before the end of 
the Stone Age we find the North evincing tes- 
timonials of fixed habitations, and of a life sup- 
ported by agriculture and grazing, such as the 
enormous stone-graves and the discoveries of 
cities where those peoples lived. Bones of do- 
mestic animals excavated from the graves show 
how far advanced grazing at that time was; and 
impressions of grains in the earthen vessels 
prove to us not only that agriculture was one of 
the principal means of support, but also what 
species of corn were then in use. 

‘‘Through continuous intercourse with Middle 
Europe, and thereby with the Southern cultural 
centers, the metals became known to our fore- 
fathers. The first of these metals, gold and cop- 
per, were made use of some 2,000 years before 
ourera. In the first half of the second thousand 
years B.c. bronze became common in the North, 
and relics made of this metal excel in workman- 
ship and taste anything that the rest of Europe, 
with the possible exception of Greece, can show. 
This culture had to the same degree reached 
every part of the North, Norway as well as 
Sweden. About five centuries B.c. iron was in- 
troduced on a larger scale, and in this, the Iron 
Age, the culture of the Scandinavian peoples 
reached ever higher and higher. 

‘¢In the first centuries a.p., commerce with 
the Romans had a mighty influence on the fur- 
thering of Northern art and industry. The most 
important result was the art of writing ; the 
Roman letters were altered by the Germans to 
runes, and these alterations were at first very 
insignificant. 


THE PART PLAYED BY SCANDINAVIANS IN THE 
CIVILIZATION OF EUROPE. 


‘«In the great movements within the Germanic 
world, which were alike the causes and the re- 
sults of the fall of the Roman Empire, the peo- 
ples of the North took a more active part than 
has generally been supposed. From discoveries 
on the fields where the remains of the Barbarian 
invaders are to be found, it has been ascertained 
that among the hordes which at that time took 
possession of Middle Europe were many North- 
erners, just as we know that the Anglo-Saxons 
who simultaneously began to inhabit England 
came from the Southern parts of Scandinavia. 
The Northern peoples became still better known 
to the rest of Europe during the Viking Age, 
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and, shortly after, through the spread of Chris- 
tianity northward. 

‘¢ During the thousand years that have recently 
come to a close, the peoples of the North have de- 
veloped a culture largely similar in all their lands. 
They have not only assimilated the Western 
European civilization; their mission has also 
been, and is still, to carry that civilization farther, 
to the countries east of the Baltic Sea and the 
Gulf of Bothnia. Already during the Stone Age 
inhabitants from Sweden settled down in Finland 
and carried thither that Western culture of which 
they had become familiar in their own country. 
From Finland it was carried still farther east and 
southward until, now more than one thousand 
years ago, Swedes founded the Russian Empire. 
In these countries east of the Baltic Sea, European 
and Asiatic principles met, and the Scandinavians 
have had during centuries, as they have to-day, 
the mission to be the outposts of European civil- 
ization: a mission as responsible as it is dan- 
gerous, since the boundaries of Asia in our days 
have advanced to the shores of the Baltic Sea. 
They are given a large share in protecting West- 
ern culture against Eastern barbarianism ; and 
that mission they will be able to carry out only 
to the degree that their culture continues to be 
high and they retain their union.” 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH ABILITY. 


R. HAVELOCK ELLIS contributes to the 
Monthly Review a very interesting paper 
under this title. The result of his examination 
of the birthplaces of those who have added luster 
to the annals of the English race brings out some 
curious facts. The geographical distribution of 
eminent women, he says, for instance, is quite 
different from that of intellectual masculine abil- 
ity. In women, Ireland comes out first, after 
England, and Scotland is but little ahead of 
Wales ; while less than one-twentieth of eminent 
British men are Irish, not less than one-third of 
eminent British women are on one or both sides 
Irish. The Brontés and Mary Wolstonecraft are 
conspicuous in the Irish contingent. George 
Eliot is set down to the credit of Wales. The 
Scotch women are not only few in number, but 
are not of a very high order of eminence. The 
most eminent English women come from Norfolk 
and Suffolk. In his final survey, Mr. Ellis notes 
the districts in which various groups of eminent 
persons predominate when classified according to 
their activities. Politicians, divines, and men of 
letters seem to be pretty equally distributed 
among all parts of the kingdom. 
‘«Great lawyers are also scattered over the 
whole kingdom with notable impartiality. Sol- 
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diers come from Ireland and Wales, and espe- 
cially from Scotland, whence also explorers come. 
Sailors, on the other hand, are nearly all Eng- 
lish, coming especially from our two great cen- 
ters of genius, but also to some extent from 
Cornwall, Yorkshire, and Staffordshire. While 
poets are to be found everywhere, they are dis- 
tinctly more predominant in the south of Eng- 
land, and to a less extent in Wales and the Welsh 
border counties ; but when we consider the origins 
of the English poets who are unanimously recog- 
nized to stand first, we find them svattered over 
the whole country as widely apart as possible, 


Chaucer probably in Suffolk, Spencer in Lanca- , 


shire, Shakespeare in Warwickshire, Milton in 
Oxfordshire, Wordsworth in Yorkshire, Shelley 
in Sussex, Keats in Devon or Cornwall. There 
seems to be an antagonism between the aptitude 
for poetry and the aptitude for science. In the 
counties along the south coast we find scarcely 
any names eminent in science (except Harvey in 
Kent and one or two names in Cornwall), but as we 
go northward, and especially as we reach Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, they rise in frequency, to 
reach a climax in the southern counties of Scot- 
land The distribution of philosophers seems on 
the whole to follow that of scientific men. Schol- 
ars are more widely diffused, but they have their 
chief center in Yorkshire, r» fewer than one- 
sixth of British scholars, including the typical 
figure of Bentley, coming from this county It 
must be added, however, that an even larger 
proportion, including Porson, belong to the group 
of counties included in our East Anglian district. 


EAST ANGLIA THE HOME OF ART AND MUSIC. 


“The aptitude for painting is very definitely lo- 
cated. 
district, its secondary center in our southwestern 
district. The tempers of these two schools are 
distinct, the eastern being naturalistic, with little 
regard for tradition, the western more enamored 
of tradition. If we extend the East Anglian group 
so as to include Yorkshire, it may be said that 
outside these two districts there are scarcely any 
English artists. Scotland is the chief home of 
British painters outside England, though Ireland 
has produced a fair proportion. Musical com- 
posers, like painters, come chiefly from East 
Anglia, but there is also an aptitude for music 
on the Welsh border. The greatest of British 
composers, Purcell, probably belongs to Shrop- 
shire. While actors come in largest proportion 
from Ireland, there is a small secondary center 
in our southwestern district, and also, it seems, 
in Wales and the Welsh border, while the varied 
abilities of Hast Anglian men and women include 
some dramatic aptitude.” 


Its great center is in our East Anglian . 
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THE GREAT ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


| ay these days of dictionaries and encyclopedias, 

a few facts and figures relating to the com- 
pilation of the great Oxford English Dictionary, 
which appear in an interview with Dr. Murray, 
its editor, in the May number of the Temple 
Magazine, will not be wanting in fascination to 
the student of statistics. Dr. Murray thus de- 
scribes the scope of the dictionary : 

‘¢ Tt seeks not merely to record every word that 
has been used in the language for the last eight 
hundred years, with its written form and signifi- 
cation, and the pronunciation of the current 
words, but to furnish a biography of each word, 
giving as nearly as possible the date of its birth 
or first known appearance, and, in the case of an 
obsolete word or sense, of its last appearance, the 
source from which it was actually derived, the 
form and sense with which it entered the lan- 
guage or is first found in it, and the successive 
changes of form and developments of sense which 
it has since undergone. All these particulars are 
derived from historical research ; they are an in- 
duction of facts gathered by the widest investiga- 
tion of the written monuments of the language. 
For the purposes of this historical illustration more 
than five millions of extracts have been made, by 
two thousand volunteer readers, from innumer- 
able books representing the English literature of 
all ages, and from numerous documentary records. 
From these, and the further researches for which 
they provide a starting-point, the history of each 
word is deduced and exhibited.” 


CURIOUS STATISTICS. 


The quotations illustrating the distinctive uses 
of words average twelve against one in Dr. John- 
son’s Dictionary. <A student of the Oxford Dic- 
tionary has made the following ingenious calcula- 
tions, based on the dimensions of the work, from 
‘¢A” to ‘*Infer,” but excluding ‘‘ Graded” to 
the end of «G”’: 

‘¢ Allowing for short columns, it will be found 
that as many as 16,516 columns, 104 inches long, 
have now appeared. If these columns, each 24 
inches wide, were set on end, the type would ex- 
tend for upward of 24 miles—4, 645 yards, or say : 

‘¢ Nearly four times as high as Snowdon. 

‘¢ Only 602 yards short of the height of Mont 
Blanc. 

‘¢Over 38 times as high as the top of the cross 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

‘‘ Nearly 69 times the height of the Monu- 
ment. 

‘‘More than 14 times as high as the Hiffel 
Tower. 

‘Upward of 15 times the length of London 
Bridge. 
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‘¢Almost 100 times round the dome of the 
reading-room of the British Museum. 

‘« Tf a May-pole were made of the Monument, 
there would be sufficient type to provide 69 strings, 
each 202 feet long. 

‘¢ A single column of type with the lines placed 
end to end would measure 7 yards 2 feet. The 
lines already in print, end to end, would reach 
for about 72 miles, or a little further than from 
Charing Cross to Folkestone. A single column, 
taken haphazard, contains 4,248 letters, punctua- 
tion marks, etc., and 746 words, including 59 
abbreviated words ; taking this column as a basis, 
the dictionary already contains about 70,161,384 
letters and 12,321,181 words. 

‘« Not the least remarkable feature of the dic- 
tionary is its price. For a penny a purchaser re- 
ceives 1 yard 1 foot and 8 odd inches of solid 
printed matter, 24 inches wide, on unexceptionable 
paper, turned out in the best manner of the Uni- 
versity Press.” 


ANOTHER EDITION OF ST. LUKE’S WRITINGS. 


ROF. THOMAS NICOL, D.D., writes in 
the London Quarterly Review for April on 
the ‘‘ Lower Criticism of the New Testament,” 
or more specifically, the textual criticism. Special 
attention is paid to the discovery by two Cam- 
bridge women of a palimpsest of the four Gospels 
in Syriac, which Professor Harnack pronounces 
to be ‘‘ probably the most important of witnesses 
for our Gospels.” It is ‘‘superior in antiquity 
to anything yet known.” The paper closes with 
a discussion of Codex Bezae, generally cited as 
D, and in possession of Cambridge University. 
Its many variations from the received text have 
caused it hitherto to be regarded as ‘‘a kind 
of monstrosity among manuscripts ;” they have 
been most numerous in St. Luke’s Gospel and 
above all in the Acts. Here are one or two 
specimens : , 

‘To Matthew xx. 28, «The Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give His life a ransom for many,’ D adds, 
‘But seek ye to grow up from little and from 
greater to be less.’ In John vi. 56, there is a 
remarkable addition: ‘He that eateth My flesh, 
and drinketh My blood, dwelleth in Me, and I 
in him: even as the Father is in Me and I in 
the Father. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Un- 
less ye receive the body of the Son of Man as the 
bread of life, ye have not life in Him.’ . . . To 
St. Luke’s account of our Lord’s vindication of 
His disciples when they walked through the corn- 
fields and plucked the ears of corn (Luke vi. 1-4), 
D adds, ‘The same day seeing a man working on 
the Sabbath He said to him, Man, if thou know- 
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est what thou doest, happy art thou ; but if thou 
dost not know, cursed art thou and a trans- 
gressor of the law.’” 


” 


DID ST: LUKE HIMSELF WRITE THE ‘“D TEXT ? 


These and a host of other variations were for- 
merly explained as glosses from the Latin. But 
a mere copyist ‘‘ could scarcely have always pre- 
served the diction and vocabulary of St. Luke as 
is done by the expansions in D.” So we are 
offered a much more bold and interesting sug- 
gestion : 

‘¢Tt was left to Professor Blass, of Halle, to 
suggest the explanation, which, whatever its ab- 
solute truth, offers by far the completest solution 
yet proposed of the questions raised by these 
remarkable readings. Blass’ theory, in short, is 
that both the common text, as we have called it, 
and the text of which D is the leading represent- 
ative (for it is not alone as we have now learned 
in these readings) are from the hand of St, 
Luke himself—the Western text with its diffuse 
and expanded readings being descended from 
the rough draft first made by St. Luke, and the 
common text with its terse and smoother read- 
ings from the finished copy which St. Luke sent 
to his friend Theophilus.” 

Dr. Salmon, of Dublin, agrees that the changes 
are due to editorial revision, and that the reviser 
was most probably Luke himself. 





WOMEN AND STATE EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


i i the first April number of the Revue des 

Deux Mondes M. Lamy contributes a well- 
informed paper on this important subject. 

The Third Republic, he says, is assured in his- 
tory an undying fame for having reformed the 
education of man and for having founded the 
education of women. But he does not praise 
the present at the expense of the past. The po- 
sition of France as the least cruel, the most in- 
genious, the most spzrituel, the most civilized 
country in Europe furnishes, at any rate, some 
justification for the old methods of educating her 
people. It is remarkable that up to the end of 
the Middle Ages women in France were, on 
the whole, better educated than men, as is well 
known to all students of family papers and rec- 
ords of forgotten ancestors: These French wo- 
men of old time, whether middle class or grandes 
dames, spoke their language with precision, often 
knew Latin, and sometimes Greek. They were 
acquainted with philosophical speculation, and 
were familiar with the sciences. If they spelled 
badly, it was no disgrace at a time when orthog- 
raphy was much less conventionally fixed than 
it is nowadays. 
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Knowledge—even learning—widely diffused is 
no new thing, but the interest of the state in it 
is comparatively new. The state began, after 
the Revolution, to provide education for the male 
sex, and twenty years ago it began to do for 
women what the Church, the educator of the 
people, did continuously from the very begin- 
ning of the French nation. M. Lamy does jus- 
tice to the work which the state has accomplished 
already, the special value of which seems, in his 
opinion, to lie in its system of classification. 
Elementary education has been munificently en- 
dowed ; in the domain of secondary education 
what it is necessary to teach an ordinary man 
has been successfully disentangled from the need- 
ful equipment of a scholar; and higher educa- 
tion has been quickened into renewed activity. In 
all this work the sphere of woman has been freely 
recognized, the state being seemingly anxious to 
atone for long neglect. It has organized all over 


‘France the primary education of girls, created a 


secondary education, and enticed the curiosity of 
the sex with the allurements of higher education. 
Unfortunately, a considerable part of the nation 
refuses to take advantage of these opportunities ; 
the Catholics persist in preferring to keep the 
education of their children in their own hands. 
In the country village, the free school stands in 
silent protest against the public elementary school; 
in the smaller country towns, religious founda- 
tions compete with the lycées and the colleges ; 
and in the great cities Catholic faculties have 
been established side by side with the state-en- 
dowed: professorial chairs. 


CHURCH OPPOSITION. 


The causes of this antagonism may be traced 
in the modern history of France. The iron sys- 
tem of Napoleon, in which the divinity of God 
and the immortality of the soul formed the basis 
of the educational system, was followed by no 
apparent decrease of political stability and relig- 
ious unity under the Bourbons; but the Revolu- 
tion of July shattered the confidence of France, 
and thenceforward a certain process of disinte- 
gration set in. It was then that the Catholics 
obtained the right of bringing up their children 
according to their own principles. Some twenty 
years ago this situation was suddenly changed. 
M. Lamy considers that the republican enthusi- 
asm for the reform of education was largely 
hypocritical, though undoubtedly the desire to 
diminish popular ignorance was to some extent 
sincere. 

It is needless to trace in detail the struggles 
between the State and the Church for control of 
the schools. The results, in M. Lamy’s opinion, 
have not been good. The advocates of secular 


education perceived the importance of obtaining 
control of female education ; but they did not 
perceive the connection between the civilization 
of which they approve and the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. 

SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCES OF THE BIBLICAL 

FLOOD. 

N the June McClure’s there is a readable arti- 
cle, ‘‘Geology and the Deluge,” by Dr. G. 
Frederick Wright, of Oberlin College. Dr. Wright 
describes some remarkable geological discoveries 
in Central Asia and Southern Russia, showing 
that the Noachian flood was a scientific possibil- 
ity. Dr.Wright begins with citing the curious 
fact that there is no sign of glacial work in Cen- 
tral Asia and Siberia. After an extensive re- 
search he found in these vast regions geological 
conditions only to be explained by an extensive 
submergence of the country in which the Serip- 
tures and tradition locate the Flood which de- 
stroyed the whole human race except Noah and 
his family. The evidences of such a deluge are 
not one, but several, and extend from Mongolia 

to the western borders of Russia. 

Dr. Wright has made a first-hand study of this 
region, starting from Peking, and going west in 
a zigzag journey across the great Mongolian 
plateau. Although the disposition of the moun- 
tains and the plains is similar to those of Swit- 
zerland and Northern Italy, there is a total ab- 
sence of evidences of glacial action, such as is 
present everywhere in Europe under like cir- 
cumstances. . 


EVIDENCES OF A GREAT SEA AROUND MT. ARARAT. 


‘¢On the contrary, throughout this entire re- 
gion we were confronted with the evidence of a 
great subsidence of the land which had taken 
place in recent geological time, and which, in 
date, would correspond roughly with that of the 
glacial period in North America. For several 
hundred miles, while driving through the region 
south of Lake Balkash and the Aral Sea, we 
were evidently upon a terrace of the fine loam 
which is called loess, about 2,500 feet above sea- 
level. Indeed, at different elevations this loess 
extends continuously in a broad shelf along the 
base of the mountains, from the Irtish River to 
the Caspian Sea, and is found in extensive level 
areas over various portions of the Caucasus and 
Northern Persia around the base of Mount Ara- 
rat; while the so-called ‘ black earth’ of South- 
ern Russia is a deposit of the same material, and 
probably of the same age, 100 or more feet in 
thickness. The distribution of this loess is the 
key to the whole situation. 

‘« Persons living in the valley of the Missourj 
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River are familiar with the deposit in such bluffs 
as border the valley at Sioux City, Omaha, and 
Kansas City, where perpendicular sections 100 
feet or more in thickness may often be seen which 
have stood for many years without crumbling 
down. It is not clay, but a very fine sand 
through which the water percolates freely, but 
which always retains some moisture through the 
effect of capillary attraction. Wells penetrating 
the loess never obtain water until reaching the 
bottom of the deposit. It can be easily cut with 
the spade, and caverns excavated in it make com- 
fortable and permanent dwelling-places. The 
bluffs at Vicksburg, on the Mississippi River, 
consist of this deposit, and during the celebrated 
siege of that city the people found safety in cav- 
erns excavated along its side. In China millions 
of people live comfortably in such excavations. 

‘Our trip through Eastern China took us 
through innumerable villages thus constructed. 
In some places in China the loess is 1,000 feet in 
thickness, and houses may be seen on the slopes 
one above another, the roof of one row of houses 
serving as the playground for the children who 
live at a higher level. All Northeastern China 
proper is enveloped in this deposit. It is the 
sediment gathered from the loess which renders 
the great rivers of China so turbid and gives ap- 
propriateness to the name of the Yellow Sea. 
When forty miles out from land, the traveler 
upon this sea will meet a sharply defined line, on 
one side of which ‘is the clear ocean water, and 
on the other side water which is fairly opaque 
with the heavy load of sediment brought in by 
the streams, and which. is constantly increasing 
the shoals along the border of the continent, and 
adding to the margin of dry land which is rapid- 
ly encroaching upon the sea. So rapid is this 
process that it has effected great changes upon 
the Chinese coast since the beginning of the his- 
toric period. In the year 220 B.c. Putai was a 
seaport ; now it is fifty miles inland. During 
the Han dynasty (about 200 a.p.) Tientsin was a 
seaport ; now it is forty miles inland.” 

Dr. Wright examines into the theory that this 
loam deposit is caused by the great winds that 
sweep over Asia, and rejects it. Headduces, too, 
the further evidence of the presence of Arctic 
Ocean seals in the Asiatic lakes to prove that on 
some occasion Central Asia must have suffered 
from a vast flood, which brought the ocean water 
into these inland seas. 

The crucial point in the estimation of this evi- 
dence is reached in the discovery of flint imple- 
ments and burnt stones in connection with the 
bones of extinct animals 57 feet below the undis- 
turbed surface of this loam. Thus, there must 
have been men in the world before this district 
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was submerged. The discovery was made in a 
bluff of loess, bordering the river Dnipa, whose 
general surface is 633 feet above the sea and 340 
feet above the present stream, and totally uncon- 
nected with any deposits that may have been made 
by it. With the historical narrative and the 
scientific evidences both at hand, Dr. Wright 
—— reconstruct the story of the Flood as fol- 
OWS : 


HARMONY OF BIBLICAL STORY AND THE 
GEOLOGICAL FACTS. 


«« Some time during the prevalence of glacial ice 
over Northern America and Northwestern Eu- 
rope, man came into existence in Central Asia, 
where the climate was still congenial. From 
this point he spread as far west as the Atlantic 
seaboard in Europe, and eastward to the -Pacific 
Coast, whence he succeeded in reaching, by way 
of the Bering Sea and Alaska, the western coast 
of North America, and thence migrated to tlie 
Atlantic Coast, where his remains are found in 
the glacial gravels of Trenton, N. J. But the 
extreme and rapid changes incident to the clos- 
ing stages of the glacial period naturally, and 
very likely, exterminated man in company with 
many of the animals accompanying him both in 
America and in Europe. The destruction of 
many of the species of animals accompanying 
man at the close of the glacial period is a well- 
known fact. It also seems probable, from scien- 
tific evidence, that man shared largely in the 
destruction. There is everywhere a sharp line 
of distinction between Paleolithic and Neolithic 
man—+.e., between the men who were limited to 
the use of flaked or rough stone implements and 
those who used smoothed stone implements. It 
is Paleolithic implements only which are found 
in the glacial gravels of America and North- 
western Europe, and beneath the loess at Kief 
and at three or four other localities in Southern 
Russia. The Paleolithic man of. science may 
well be the Antediluvian man of Genesis. 

‘Tn Asia the rapidity of the subsidence spoken 
of, though so great that man could not adjust 
himself to it, might still have been so slow 
as to be almost imperceptible. But toward 
the close of this period there were 120 years 
(specially mentioned in the Bible as a time of 
warning) in which the movement was accelerated 
to such a degree that the rising waters gave 
point to the preaching of Noah. During the last 
371 days of this period the catastrophe culmi- 
nated in the facts specifically related in the Book 
of Genesis, when the reverse movement began and 
cleared a space near Mount Ararat on which the 
ark could rest, and where the race could make a 
new start under more favorable conditions.” 
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THE AURORA AUSTRALIS (SOUTHERN 
LIGHTS). 
RIOR to the Belgian Antarctic expedition of 
1898, very little was definitely known of 
the southern aurora. Scientists have always en- 
joyed facilities for observing the brilliant aurora 
borealis which in the antarctic regions are en- 
tirely lacking. The ‘northern lights ’””—phe- 
nomena of common observation in the north 
temperate zone—have been studied for many 
years, but there is seldom anything to remind us 
of the existence of their counterparts at the 
southern pole. 

Dr. Frederick A. Cook, writing in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly for May, tells us what the 
Belgica saw of the aurora australis during her 
antarctic cruise three years ago. Following is 
his account of one of these phenomena as ob- 
served in the month.of March : 

‘¢ At about 10 o’clock we saw an aurora. It 
began as a ragged arc, spread easterly and west- 
erly across the southern sky, with a straight line 
running under it close to the horizon. The 
space under the arc was noticeably darker than 
the surrounding sky, and in this space, also a 
straight line, were four luminous spots. The 
color of the aurora was a bright cream with an 
occasional suggestion of pink. There was no no- 
ticeable reflection of light on the snow. <A quick 
and constant transformation took place in the 
form of the phenomena. <A wave of light ran 
through the luminous bands and spots from east 
to west. Some parts brightened and enlarged, 
others darkened and faded away. The arcs were 
generally of a steady rayless brightness ; the ap- 
parent movement and wavy effect of light were 
in a series of sharp rays on a film-like display 
before the arc. 


SUCCESSIVE DISPLAYS. ~ 


‘¢T found it difficult in the low temperature to 
remain outside for periods sufficiently prolonged 
to catch the minute changes in force and charac- 
ter, but I made a series of eight sketches at in- 
tervals of about twenty minutes apart, which 
illustrate the most striking changes. The second 
form was a homogeneous arc with a fragment of 
a second arc under it. This hung for some time, 
with a steady nebulous glow between it and the 
one previous, as well as between the intervening 
periods of all. The following typical forms then 
were rapid and almost imperceptible gradations. 
The third sketch represents the same position 
on the heavens ; but under it are portions of two 
other arcs and a suggestion of a luminous hori- 
zontal line. At times a wave of rays, converg- 
ing to the pole of the circle described, ran over 
the main arc. In the fourth sketch there are 


two arcs and a portion of a third, which were 
seen persistently in all the exhibits to be present. 
In the fifth, there is a second arc crossing the 
first. This was suggested by the third, and it 
reappeared in the seventh. The sixth form was 
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an arc with three ribbons of luminous beams 
waving from side to side. The exhibit ended 
with a plain arc aglow with a steady light. 


displays every night, but we seldom saw a bril- 
liant or extensive exhibit. The usual form it 
took at this time was that of a fragment of one 
or several arches. On the night of the 26th, we 
saw the usual auroral patches in the southeast 
which we had seen so often before. These dis- 
appeared entirely at 16 o’clock, but reappeared 
shortly after in a manner and vividness worthy 
of note. There was a steady luminous bow 
somewhat brighter than the Magellanic clouds, 
and over this there were bunches of brighter 
rays with a rapid motion from east to west. 
These rays centered to a point below the hori- 
zon. Under this main arc there was from time 
to time a suggestion of a second, and also a con- 
tinuation of the same rays which played over the 
main arc ; above there were also occasional frag- 
ments of an arc and a prolongation of horizontal 
rays. This display continued until about 3 o’clock 
in the morning. 

‘The color of this aurora, as of all those 
which preceded and followed, with but one ex- 
ception, was a faint flesh color edged with a pale 
greenish-yellow. We saw no prismatic colors. 
The exception was a fragment of an arc in the 
southeast early in the evening of April 10. This 
was for a few moments neticeably green, but it 
quickly faded and vanished. Later in the even- 
ing, it reappeared in the same form and place, 
but the color was nearly white.” 





THE BATTLE AGAINST CONSUMPTION IN 
PARIS. 


R. BARTH contributes to the second April 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes an 
article in which he describes the progress which 
has been made in combating the terrible scourge 
of tuberculosis in Paris. The mortality from 
this class of disease is astounding. At least four 
out of every ten children who die between the 
ages of thirteen and fifteen are. carried off by 
some form of tuberculosis, while among adults 
of from twenty to thirty years the death-rate 
from lung disease is as much as six out of ten. 
Tuberculosis, in fact, is responsible for a fourth 
of the whole mortality of Paris. 


WOVZINS 


The malady is contagious, and though no ab. 
solute specific against it has been discovered, yet 
hygiene places at our service a number of means 


‘¢For a week following we had faint auroral *’-which, if taken in time, suffice to cure the major- 


ity of cases. 
FOUNDING OF SANATORIA. 


Dr. Barth complains sadly of the popular in. 
difference to this grave national peril. After 
describing the epoch-making discovery of the 
bacillus of tuberculosis by Dr. Koch, Dr. Barth 
goes on to explain how much has been done to 
give patients the special treatment which the 
malady requires. His plan is the establishment 
of popular sanatoria in the country in localities 
where the climate is speciaily favorable for the 
treatment of the disease ; and as a considerable 
number of the patients are of limited means, 
somebody else will have to pay. Dr. Barth 
estimates that to provide accommodation for the 
12,000 consumptives who die in Paris every 
year, it would be necessary to spend annually 
about $1,000,000. These sanatoria are working 
successfully in Switzerland, Belgium, and above 
all in Germany. In France the first town to es. 
tablish a sanatorium was Lyons, but that was 
done by private generosity. Its success led 
other important towns, such as Bordeaux, Lille, 
Orleans, and Nancy to start similar establish- 
ments. 


AN APPEAL TO PRIVATE PHILANTHROPY. 


The various bodies in France designed to com- 
bat tuberculosis have been united into a common 
league which publishes a quarterly magazine. 
Moreover, the Society of Popular Sanatoria of 
Paris has been founded, which is the owner of 
the domain of Bligny, about an hour from Paris, 
where a large sanatorium accommodating about 
one hundred men patients is about to be built, 
and as soon as possible a second sanatorium for 
women will also be constructed. Further than 
that, another society has been formed to assist 
the families of poor patients whose means of live- 
lihood is stopped when they enter a sanatorium. 
Of course, the great want is money, and Dr. 
Barth perceives that the state, already over-bur- 
dened with claims, cannot furnish it, and in this 
article he appeals to all good citizens to help in 
this national work. 











THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


N the June Harpevr’s Dr. John D. Quackenbos writes 
I on the peculiar ‘“ Reciprocal Influence in Hypno- 
tism.” He explains his subject adequately by answer- 
ing his friends’ questions as to how the author himself 
can engage in his work as a hypnotic suggestionist 
from 9 A.M. to midnight without breaking down : “ Be- 
cause I get something back from my patients ; other- 
. wise I should be a nervous bankrupt.” In other words, 
Dr. Quackenbos says that when the hypnotist throws 
his whole being into the task of influencing the mind 
of his subject, the patient, too, is active in his sublimi- 
nal consciousness, and there is a giving back of nervous 
force varying with the individual patient. ‘Some pa- 
tients are more exhausting than others ; some mysteri- 
ously exalt ; many are seemingly negative ; all who in 
sincerity and faith seek moral or intellectual aid 
through hypnotic channels in some way immediately or 
remotely stimulate the man that offers it.” 

In the Editor’s Study Mr. Henry M. Alden takes occa- 
sion to answer a correspondent who writes deprecating- 
ly of Harper’s Magazine's adherence to old writers, 
and in the course of his answer traces the development 
of the business of publishing books in America. 


UPS AND DOWNS OF PUBLISHING. 


“Fifty years ago the public appreciation of good lit- 
erature in this country insured a safe and reasonably 
profitable market for our publishers, who, in their turn, 
maintained a high standard of excellence in their pub- 
lications. Fewer books were published ; the publishers 
dealt. more directly with their customers ; booksellers 
had better literary taste and discrimination., There 
was, moreover, a stronger bond of union among Ameri- 
can publishers, strong enough to establish what was 
known as ‘trade courtesy,’ which for many years served 
as a substitute for an international copyright law. In 
these circumstances the publishing business rested 
upon a stable foundation. 

‘““With the growth of the business in another genera- 
tion complications arose, and that body of reputable 
publishers which had been held together by a common 
interest—which was also one with the best interests of 
literature—found itself no longer in the commanding 
position it had hitherto occupied. A new class of pub- 
lishers, not recognizing the ‘ trade courtesy,’ flooded the 
market with cheap books by foreign authors. The dis- 
tribution of publications became a distinct branch of 
commerce, so far dominating the market as to disturb 
the hitherto secure control of it by the publisher. Book- 
selling became a trade like any other, except that in 
any other it was necessary that the trader should know 
the essential quality, the intrinsic value of his wares. 
Finally, when large department-stores were established, 
the trade in books became an inviting feature of their 
business—so inviting that they could afford to reduce 
rates to such an extent as to drive the small bookseller 
to the wall. Concurrently with all these disturbing 
influences, and encouraged by them, the restless crav- 
ing of readers for novelty grew into an insatiable appe- 
tite, and with the confusion of commercial values came 
also a confusion of standards, so that the books of least 


literary worth often obtained the greatest prosperity. 
It is a matter of wonder that, in these changed condi- 
tions, our publishers have so far succeeded in maintain- 
ing their old standards.” 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


HE June Centwry opens with Alice K. Fallows’ dis- 
cussion of ‘‘ Working One’s Way Through Col- 
lege.” She tells of one Harvard student who acts as a 
butcher’s clerk, and another man whosells eggs, butter, 
sugar, codfish, and other groceries to earn his way 
through Cambridge. These are extreme examples, but 
she mentions dozens of other occupations to which stu- 
dents in the North and East resort to earn money they 
need for a college education. Harvard, of all the col- 
leges in the country, has the longest roll of undergrad- 
uate industries, and it is said that in the past ten years 
almost every branch of business in Boston has had its 
Harvard undergraduate representative. 


STEEL-MAKING. 


Mr. Waldon Fawcett describes the huge metal-work- 
ing industries about Pittsburg, ‘‘The Center of the 
World of Steel.” A radius of a hundred miles about 
Pittsburg takes in most of the territory where the iron- 
maker is supreme. Mr. Fawcett thinks that Pittsburg 
is secure in her position as the capital of the domain of 
iron and steel. Coal crops out of the hills at her back ; 
great engineering projects are making of the river that 
passes her gates an improved highway of commerce ; 
her railroads are multiplying; and, finally, her metal- 
manufacturers, reaching out for foreign markets, have 
discovered that they can utilize the very cars which 
bring iron ore to carry back to the lakes the finished 
product, and there ship it through the St. Lawrence 
River direct to ports on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Mr. Fawcett says that the Homestead works are prob- 
‘ably the largest single iron and steel making establish- 
ment in the world. ‘It was the historical labor strug- 
gle at this plant—which, by the way, gives employment 
to over 7,000 men—that a few years ago sounded the 
knell of high-priced labor in the iron and steel industry. 
Prior to that disastrous strife the ironworkers of excep- 
tional skill were receiving fabulous wages, some of 
them earning from $25 to $40 aday. Now the best-paid 
artisans do not receive more than $20 a day, and it is 
few indeed whose daily wage exceeds $10. Moreover, 
the necessity for skilled labor is disappearing. The 
machine, seemingly endowed with human intelligence, 
is doing the work better and cheaper than its prototype 
of flesh and blood.” 

EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND ON VENEZUELA. 


In this number of the Century ex-President Grover 
Cleveland appears in the first of the two lectures deliv- 
ered at Princeton University on the Venezuelan bound- 
ary dispute. This first chapter is occupied with clearing 
the ground by giving the history of the incidents lead- 
ing to the situation in the dispute between the United 
States and Great Britain in 1893. The second chapter, 
published next month, will deal with the famous inter- 
position of the United States in the controversy. 
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Macy, of Harvard University. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


Scribner’s for June begins with a sixth article from 
Mr. Henry Norman in his series on “‘ Russia of To-day,” 
occupied this month with Finland. Finland has its 
frontier within two hours of St. Petersburg, and its 
pine-clad hills and dashing streams have attracted the 
great men of Russia’s capital who want country homes 
in a region which makes a pleasant contrast to the flat 
and uninteresting districts of Russia. Mr. Norman 
says that neatness and modest self-respect are the pre- 
vailing characteristics in both town and country com- 
munities of Finland. The hardness of his struggle with 
nature has made the Finn one of the sturdiest speci- 
mens of humanity, for only the sturdy could survive. 
He has developed a civilization in this dark, wintry cor- 
ner of Europe. He has a natural bent for science, and 
his country is the richest of the world in natural poetry. 
Mr. Norman describes Finland as a land of schools; 
about a fourth of the entire population are attending 
school. Although Finland has a smaller number of in- 
habitants per kilometer than any other European coun- 
try, and the land is poor as inhabited land gets to be, 
and the climate atrocious, the people are so thrifty that 
in 1898 no less than 180,000,000 francs’ worth of natural 
and manufactured produce were exported,—nearly $15 
worth per head of the total population. Mr. Norman 
may well say, ‘‘ There need be few bounds to one’s admi- 
ration and respect for the Finnish race.” 

Mr. John La Farge gives a delightful bit of an artist’s 
travel-sketching in his‘‘ Passages from a Diary in the 
Pacific,” in which he describes a feast day in the South 
Sea, with illustrations from his own sketches of Samoan 
types. 

Mr. Walter A. Wyckoff, author of ‘‘The Workers,” 
under the title ‘‘ A Section-Hand on the Union Pacific 
Railway,” describes his experiences as a wage-earner in 
the West in 1892; Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson gives the 
epic history of ‘‘ Krag, The Kootenay Ram,” being the 
life study of that shy and romantic animal, the bighorn 
sheep; and Mr. John Grier Hibben writes on ‘‘ The 
Scottish University,” which is, of course, the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GOOD ORATORY. 


Senator George F. Hoar contributes an essay on 
“Oratory,” and gives some rules for the management 
of the voice and gestures, after hearing most of the 
great public speakers of his time. He advises the 
adoption in public speaking of the easy, conversational 
tone that one would use in talking with a dozen friends 
at table. He cautions against straining the vocal 
chords by attempting to fill spaces too large for the 
voice. Never use falsetto or imitate the tricks of 
speech of other orators, however famous and successful 
they are. Never make a gesture for the sake of making 
one. As to the matter of substance of the orator’s 
speech, Senator Hoar says the great orator must be a 
man of absolute sincerity, who never advocates a cause 
he does not believe, or affects any emotion he does not 
feel. As to preparation for oratory, Senator Hoar says 
that he considers the two most important things a 
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There appears in this number, too, the prize essay in 
the Century’s competition for college graduates in 1899 
—Tolstoy’s Moral Theory of Art,” by John Albert 
















young man can do to make himself a good public 
speaker are, first, constant and carefully written trans- 
lations from Latin or Greek into English, and, second, 
practice in a good debating society. 


M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


N the June McClwre’s Dr. G. Frederick Wright gives 

an account of the scientific evidences of the story 

of Noah and the Flood in an article entitled ‘‘ Geology 

and the Deluge,” from which we have quoted in another 
department. 

Mr. Josiah Flynt, whose stories of the ‘‘ Under 
World” of the great cities have aroused so much com- 
ment, especially of the police authorities, gives in this 
number an analysis of ‘‘The World of Graft” in Bos- 
ton Mr. Flynt describes Boston as a plain-clothes man’s 
town, because the vicious elements are kept on the qui 
vive by the presence of detectives representing the re- 
form movement. He says that vice certainly does not 
flourish so openly in Boston as in New York or Chicago. 
Organized gambling has been quite done away with. 
Mr. Flynt, who supports his statements with a volumi- 
nous amount of naive evidence, says, too, that there 
is decidedly less disposition on the part of the police in 
Boston to accept bribes for protecting vice. Still, he 
shows the presence of a certain number of illegal joints 
in that city, and gives it credit for ‘“‘a fair amount of 
crookedness in the police department.” ~ 

This number opens with a light and pleasant essay by 
Mr. E.S. Martin on the inspiring subject of ‘‘ Women ;” 
there is a chapter of recollections of Comedian John E. 
Owens, by Clara Morris, and the rest of the magazine is 
taken up with stories by Robert Barr, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Rudyard Kipling, David Gray, and others. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


R. GUSTAV KOBBE begins the June Cosmo- 
politan with a readable article on ‘‘The Artist 
and His Model.” He says that intelligence and tem- 
perament as wellas physical perfection are required from 
the model, and that there are probably less than a hun- 
dred women in New York City who go into this work 
seriously. It is believed that the children of foreigners 
brought up in this country furnish the best types, the 
better care, better surroundings, and better nourish- 
ment they receive in America perfecting their physical 
development. 

Lavinia Hart describes ‘‘A Girl’s College Life” to-day, 
and says that the difference between the life at girls’ 
and at men’s colleges is just the difference between 
girls and young men. There is not the spirit of rest- 
lessness in a girls’ college that one notices among men 
students. With all the enthusiasm for athletics, there 
is not the riotous excitement of a football game, and 
hazing is unknown. 


BOY FIGHTERS OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


Under the title, “‘The Youngest Soldiers in the World,” 
Allen Sangree tells of some mere boys who fought in the 
Boer war. He says that in the artillery duel at the Vet 
River, the Boer cannon were manned by boys, some of 
them but fourteen or fifteen years of age. He describes 
a Creusot battery under a raking fire from British shrap- 
nel, managed by a force in which the lieutenant alone 
was a grown man. Mr.Sangree says that one-third of 
the Boer troops were mere children. ‘The Transvaal 













fathers such efficient fighters. Although not so good in 
marksmanship at the beginning, they have now learned 
by constant practice to make allowance for wind and 
shoot accurately at 1,500 or 2,000 yards with a Mauser.” 
Mr. Sangree says that in courage and ready wit these 
boys are not one whit behind the men. 





MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


N the June Munsey’s there is an interesting descrip- 
tion of the great game preserves of the United 
States, by Maximilian Foster. The chief of these is the 
Blue Mountain Park, established by the late Mr. Austin 
Corbin. Blue Mountain Park, in the mountains of 
New Hampshire, is one of the largest preserves in area 
in the world, and is quite the largest in scope. No less 
than twenty-five thousand acres are fenced in, and there 
is the most complete and scientific system of protection 
by forest ranges. More than twenty-five hundred deer 
are in the park and these live in perfectly wild state, as 
do, indeed, all the wild animals. Besides the common 
Virginia deer, buffalo, elk, black-tailed deer, wild boars, 
moose, wild cats, black bear, and all manner of small 
game are doing well. The buffaloes have increased 
from fourteen head to a hundred, and all the big game 
is doing well except the woodland caribou, which does 
not thrive. Mr. Foster says_this park has cost about 
one million dollars. Dr. Webb’s preserve in the Adi- 
rondacks consists of about forty thousand acres of rug- 
ged mountain land, of which eight thousand acres are 
fenced in; Dr. Webb is greatly interested in restocking 
the Adirondack region with moose, which became ex- 
tinct a generation ago, but so far the ruthless pot- 
hunter has defeated his purpose by slaughtering the 
animals as soon as they were let out. Mr. Vanderbilt's 
estate near Asheville in North Carolina has no less 
than one hundred and sixty thousand acres of moun- 
tain land protected, and there are a number of other 
great refuges for game established by wealthy men 
which show in the aggregate a surprising amount of 
effort in this praiseworthy work. 

Mr. Gebhard Napier, writing on “ Bridges and Bridge 
Building,” calls attention to the curious fact that “in 
nearly every branch of engineering, except those which 
deal with steam and electricity, we find a prototype 
of modern forms in the most ancient structures, The 
plate girder a hundred feet long is the same thing as 
the beam of the primeval savage.” The arch, too, was 
used by the first and crudest bridge builders. 

Mr. A. N. Benjamin writes on ‘ Russia in the East.” 
He thinks Russia will certainly have Manchuria, and 
that the Korean problem may be solved by an inter- 
national agreement to guarantee the kingdom’s inde- 
pendence against both Russia and Japan. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


R. EDWARD BOK, the editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, in the June number, gives the 
average American woman a very poor reputation for 
paying her bills. He says that this phenomenon is not 


restricted by any means to women who find it hard to 
make both ends meet, and that in fact tradesmen find 
the wealthiest women the slowest pay. Mr. Bok cites 
various examples of the effect on a presumably honest 
dressmaker’s life that should certainly start a reform. 
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youngsters partake of all the qualities that make their 
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‘‘ A woman in New York has a small shop devoted to 
needlework and feminine fineries. She has what is 
called ‘a good trade among good people.’ On January1 
last she sent out $4,000 worth of bills; on March 1 she 
had received $602 in return. 

‘‘ A woman who keeps a ‘fashionable’ millinery shop 
in Boston mailed, on July 1 of last year, bills aggregat- 
ing $2,100. On December 1, or five months after, she 
had received $1,042, or a little less than one-half of the 
amount of her bills. Another woman in the same town 
sent out $1,600 worth of bills on October 1 last; on 
March 1, or five months after, she had received $420— 
about one-fourth of her bills. 

‘‘ Not so very long ago a woman threw herself before 
a New York elevated train, and was instantly killed. 
Her sister testified afterward that she was a ‘fashion- 
able’ dressmaker, and had over $15,000 worth of out- 
standing accounts which she could not collect. The 
people from whom she bought her goods were persist- 
ently asking for their money, but she could not pay 
them because her customers did not pay her for her 
work. Itso preyed upon her mind that after weeks of 
sleepless nights she determined to kill herself. And 
she did.” 

Mr. Bok thinks that this is a matter which should 
enter into a girl’s studies at school, college, and even at 
home, and that such a practical phase of a woman’s life 
as the realization of meeting honest obligations is at 
least as important an end for education as the study of 
“useless ologies and isms.” 

One of the best of Mr. William Perrine’s stories of 
beautiful women is the ninth and last,- published in 
this number, concerning ‘‘ The Dashing Kate Chase and 
Her Great Ambition.” Kate Chase was the daughter 
of Salmon P. Chasey Secretary of the Treasury in 
Lincoln’s cabinet, and later Chief Justice of the United 
States. This daughter of his began to exhibit a master- 
ful spirit and to study politics at an early age, and she 
came very near capturing the Republican Presidential 
Convention in 1868 for her father. Mrs. Kate Chase 
Sprague’s magnetism and beauty, her collision with 
Mrs. Lincoln, and her later misfortunes make a fasci- 
nating story. 

In ‘“‘Love Stories of the Zoo,” Mr. Clifford Howard 
describes some tragic courtships of tigers, elephants, 
leopards, wolves, and chimpanzees, which show that the 
savage animals can exhibit an almost human affection 
for each other. 


OUTING. 


HE June Outing opens with an article on “ Theo- 
dore Roosevelt” by Owen Wister, who considers 

the Vice-President from the point of view of a brother 
sportsman and a brother man. Mr. Wister tells of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s sportsmanship in Harvard sparring bouts 
and in Rocky Mountain hunts for the cougar, and 
comes to the conclusion that the Rough Rider’s popu- 
larity and success are due to the fact that he is an “‘all 
around gentleman.” ‘To illustrate the approbation that 
Mr. Roosevelt has gained in the wild west, Mr. Wister 
relates how he himself was almost forced to take a fur 
coat from an utter stranger on a cold day in the Rockies, 
when the stranger found that the Easterner knew Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Among the many very readable contri- 
butions to this number of Outing are articles by Mr. F. 
R. N. Findlay on “ Tracking Buffaloes in Africa ;” by 
Frank M. Chapman, “The Camera Hunter ;” by James 
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S. Mitchel, ‘‘ Athletic Giants of the Past;” by W. H. 
Rowe on “The English Turf;” and W. O. Owen on 
‘““The Ascent of the Grand Teton.” 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


ROM the June Atlantic Monthly we have selected 

Mr. Charles J. Bullock’s discussion of ‘‘ Trusts 

and Public Policy” for quotation in the ‘‘ Leading Ar- 
ticles of the Month.” 

Mr. Herbert W. Horwill cites the growing and gen- 
eral opinion that the small college is doomed ; Mr. Hor- 
will thinks that this is a misfortune, and that the 
small college approximates more nearly than the large 
to the true type of a place of liberal culture. Mr. Hor- 
will thinks the advantage the large college is supposed 
to possess in the variety of its subjects is to a great ex- 
tent illusory ; that as a social organism the small col- 
lege is distinctly to be preferred, the personality of the 
teachers having a much greater opportunity for whole- 
some influence: and that the small college of the best 
type will make much of the study of the humanities, 
and will emphasize the value of intellectual discipline. 

Mr. S. W. McCall, writing on ‘‘ Washington During 
Reconstruction,” discusses the reconstruction plans of 
Lincoln and Johnson, and gives as his opinion that 
while some great evils resulted from the plan ultimately 
adopted, it by no means follows that any other pro- 
gramme would have obviated these evils. 

Mr. Maximilian Foster contributes under the title, 
“At the End of the Trail,” a fascinating study of 
moose life and moose hunting on the Tobique River, 
and another pleasant essay is Paul Elmer More’s, A 
Hermit’s Notes on Thoreau,” 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HE greater part of the North American Review 
for May is occupied by six articles dealing with 
industrial and railroad consolidations, which we have 
reviewed in our department of ‘‘ Leading Articles of the 
Month.” Of the remaining articles in this number, 
one of the most important is that contributed by the 
Rev. Judson Smith, Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, on ‘“‘ The Missionaries and Their Critics.” In this 
article, Dr. Smith has especial reference to the now 
famous charges of looting and unauthorized exaction of 
indemnities brought by Mark Twain in the February 
number of the North American. Dr. Ament, the mis- 
sionary chiefly involved in these charges, is now in this 
country and has made frequent and full public denials 
of the most serious allegations of Mark Twain’s article. 
It is, therefore, hardly necessary to review Dr. Smith’s 
treatment of the same statements. Dr. Smith arrives 
at the following conclusions regarding the conduct of 
missionaries in China : 

‘*1, The efforts of the missionaries have saved the 
lives of hundreds of the Chinese refugees, who with 
them went through the siege of Peking and helped to 
save the legations, and thus placed the Allied Powers 
in their debt. 

**2. The utterly abnormal conditions which have pre- 
vailed since the siege have demanded exceptional treat- 
ment, and in dealing with them the missionaries have 
shown great caution, courage, and wisdom. 

“3, The indemnities secured were wholly for the Chi- 









nese whom the Boxers had robbed and outraged ; not a 
penny has been asked or used for missionary losses of 
any kind. 

“4, The ‘amounts and method of settling’ these in- 
demnities, the additional third as well as the rest, were 
decided by the deputy of Li Hung Chang, the governor 
of the province ; they are declared ‘satisfactory and fair 
both to Chinese and foreigners’ by Mr. Rockhill, and 
they were acceptable to the village officials.” 


THE CRISIS IN RUSSIA. 


In his article in this number of the North American 
on ‘*The Present Crisis in Russia,” Prince Kropotkin 
reiterates the ideas recently expressed by him and 
quoted by us in our May number relative to the pros- 
pects of constitutional government in Russia. He de- 
clares that Russia has outgrown the autocratic form of 
government, and only internal complications can pre- 
vent the speedy realization of those constitutional re- 
forms which are now finding vigorous support in the 
universities and throughout the country. 


THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


Mr. Alleyne Ireland contributes the second of his 
valuable statistical papers on ‘‘The Victorian Era of 
British Expansion.” The present article is devoted to 
statistics of immigration, exports, and imports of the 
colonies and India. In nearly all the colonies the 
value of exports for the past half-century has increased 
enormously, having doubled in the West Indian colo- 
nies and increased in the Australasian colonies nine- 
teen-fold. In all the statistics of commerce given by 
Mr. Ireland, the West Indian colonies appear as the 
most unsatisfactory of the British dependencies. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF AMERICAN MUNICIPAL GOVERN- 
MENT. 


Mr. John Ford, whose experience in the New York 
Legislature has brought to view some of the obstacles 
to ‘‘home rule” that exist at Albany, contributes an ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ Municipal Government in the United States.” 
After reviewing some of the provisions of the New York. 
constitution which tend to hamper the free development 
of the metropolis, Mr. Ford outlines several changes 
needed in New York’s political conditions, both State 
and municipal, including primarily the overthrow of 
the modern political boss. Mr. Ford points out the real 
seat of municipal corruption in the power now possessed 
by the machine to make continuous exactions from the 
corporations through the control of country members of 
the State legislature. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Ernest Renan contributes a paper on the subject: 
‘“*How Science Has Served the People ;” John Paul Bo- 
cock describes ‘‘ Dinners in Bohemia and Elsewhere ;” 
the Rev. M. Gasler writes on “'The Jews and Judaism 
in the Nineteenth Century,” and Mr. W. D. Howells 
criticises ‘‘The New Poetic Drama.” 





THE FORUM. 


N his article in the May Forum on “ Aguinaldo’s 
Capture and the Philippine Commission,” Mr. Mar- 
rion Wilcox expresses the opinion that much credit for 
recent successes in the Philippines is due to the work 
of the Taft Commission. The lesson that Mr. Wilcox 
draws from the whole course of events in the Philip- 














pines is that this Government should in the future 
place more reliance upon its civilian representatives in 
the conduct of affairs in its colonial possessions. 


WILL RUSSIA PROFIT FROM MANCHURIA ? 


In his article on ‘‘ The Russians in Manchuria,” Prince 
Kropotkin appears in his character as geographer and 
traveler, rather than as social philosopher. In weigh- 
ing the advantages and disadvantages of Russia’s terri- 
torial acquisitions, the Prince falls back on his own 
researches made many years since in the country trav- 
ersed by the Russian line of railroad. In his opinion, 
Russian expansion in Manchuria has been a misfortune 
to the government. If even now Russia should aban- 
don her possessions on the Pacific, she would at least 
be saved great sacrifices, to say nothing of the prospect 
of military complications with other powers and the 
difficulty of maintaining her Pacific frontier against 
possible invasion. 


ADVICE TO AMERICAN INVESTORS IN FOREIGN BONDS. 


From the point of view of a student of international 
law, Prof. Theodore S. Woolsey, of Yale, contributes a 
suggestive article on ‘“‘ Foreign Bonds as American In- 
vestments.” In the matter of Russian and British se- 
curities, Professor Woolsey holds that if one believes in 
a coming conflict of interests between Russia and Great 
Britain, he should not invest in the bonds of both gov- 
ernments at once. One should refuse both, or else pick the 
one whose success would, on the whole, make for civili- 
zation and progress and our own trade expansion. The 
bonds of such a country as Sweden, Professor Woolsey 
regards as safe. In case of a possible separation of 
Sweden from Norway, when the political position of 
both countries would undoubtedly be weakened, Sweden 
would doubtless be exposed to Russian aggressiveness. 
Still, Professor Woolsey thinks thatthe credit of Swedish 
bonds would be maintained, since, by international law, 
if one country takes over another, it must take it subject 
to its liens. Professor Woolsey regards the bonds of 
Germany as good, subject to slight discount because of 
her exposed position between France and Russia, to say 
nothing of the heavy military burden which is a com- 
mon drawback to all of the great European powers, and 
also because of the possibility of commercial war be- 
tween Germany and the United States. The American 
investor hardly needs to be told that several of the Cen- 
tral and South American republics are unstable, and 
that risks with them should be limited. 


ABUSES OF COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 


Prof. Arlo Bates finds the most serious effect of 
the modern devotion to athletics in our colleges to con- 
sist in the revolution, or rather displacement, of ideals 
held up before the student body. While he does not 
contend that the intellectual ideal has been abandoned 
or degraded in our colleges, he does hold that it has 
been obscured. ‘Instead of being four years in an at- 
mosphere of learning and of mind, the youth is during 
his college course constantly impressed through his 
surroundings with the idea that success is to be won 
rather by the body than the mind ; that popularity is 
of more effect than culture ; and that learning may be 
disregarded for more showy and ephemeral accomplish- 
ments.” In concluding his article, Professor Bates ex- 
presses the conviction that athletics is in education 
to-day the most serious obstacle to the advancement of 


intellectual growth. 
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THE REFORM OF LONDON. 


For the encouragement of American municipal re- 
formers, Mr. John Martin recalls the fact that not many 
years ago the government of the City of London was 
the worst in Great Britain—“ unrepresentative, back- 
ward, dishonest—a subject of scorn and scofting, a by- 
word among provincial rulers.” The era of London’s 
rejuvenation began, of course, in 1889, with the institu- 
tion of the County Council. Mr. Martin’s account of 
the successive steps of reform since that date is most in- 
teresting. Although the water companies insist upon 
10 per cent. above the market price as a compensation 
for compulsory purchase,—a claim which the Council 
will not admit,—the service has been greatly improved, 
the systems of the different companies have been con- 
nected, and the likelihood of water famines has been 
diminished. In the municipal agitation against the 
telephone monopoly it was the County Council that led, 
and as a result of the Parliamentary inquiry that over- 
threw the monopoly, a government system has been es- 
tablished in London in connection with the post-office. 


BRYAN AND JEFFERSON. 


In a discussion of ‘‘Bryanism and Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy,” Mr. Albert Watkins declares that there is 
more of the spirit of Jeffersonian democracy in the 
Chicago and Kansas City platforms than in any other 
platform of the Democratic party. Mr. Bryan, he says, 
has always been a consistent apostle of Jefferson, and 
it is the quality of Jeffersonianism in him and his plat- 
forms that is most offensive to the conservative old- 
school Democrats. ‘It was left to Bryanism to illus- 
trate the fact, which the Bourbon Democracy does not 
even yet comprehend, that Jeffersonian Democracy is 
quite out of joint with the times. If Jefferson should 
come back now to the country whose political institu- 
tions and polity he so largely shaped and inspired, he 
would meet the same sort of a reception as, in Mr. 
Stead’s opinion, would be given in Chicago to his great 
forerunner as a social leveler.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Prof. George D. Shepardson writes on ‘‘ The Lighting 
of Railway Cars,” Gustav Kobbé on ‘‘Events of the 
Dramatic Season,” Earley Vernon Wilcox on ‘Sheep 
and the Forests,” Wilbur Larremore on “The Spoiled 
Parent,” Ernest I. Antrim on ‘The Latest Stage of 
Library Development,” Prof. W. S. Scarborough on 
“The Negro and Our New Possessions,” ex-Minister 
Charles Denby on “Some Chinese Traits,” and Prof. 
William H. Hobbs on “ Art as the Handmaid of Litera- 
ture.” In our department of ‘‘ Leading Articles of the 
Month,” we have quoted at some length from Mrs. 
Leonora Beck Ellis’ article on ‘‘A New Class of Labor 
in the South.” 





THE ARENA. 


TTEMPTING in the May Arena an answer to the 
question, ‘‘Will the Philippines Pay?” Mr. 
Frank Doster assumes that the profits on the Philip- 
pine trade are now about $3,000,000 a year, and that the 
development of the country for some time to come will 
not be rapid enough to increase these profits to any ap- 
preciable extent. Assuming that the expenditure thus 
far incurred in the Philippines has amounted to $200,- 
000,000, the trade profits each year would about equal 
one-half of the annual interest charge on this expendi- 
ture. 
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RUSSIA’S ‘*SACRED FUND.” 


Mr. Malcolm J. Talbot tells what is known of the re- 
markable fund of $4,000,000,000, hoarded by the Russian 
Government as a ‘“‘Sacred Fund.” All official reports 
are silent as to the existence of such a fund, but it is 
vouched for by an attaché of the late Czar and affirmed 
by one of the highest church functionaries of St. Peters- 
burg. This fund was founded at the close of the Napo- 
leonic wars, and has been built up to its present figure 
by the Russian Church. Every year for almost a cen- 
tury an average amount of $50,000,000 has been added to 
this fund, which has never been intrenched upon to the 
extent of a single ruble. Every subject of the Czar 
makes a regular contribution to the Church, and this is 
one source of increment to the “Sacred Fund,” while 
from the product of the gold mines worked by the gov- 
ernment many millions of dollars of which no public 
record has been made have been directed in this same 
channel. 

WANTED: AN ARMY OF WEALTH CREATORS. 


Several writers contribute to a symposium, led by 
Editor Flower, on the possibility of employing an army 
of men in developing irrigation works in the arid parts 
of the West, building alevee along the Mississippi River, 
and engaging in other activities for the promotion of 
our industrial welfare as a nation, as contrasted with 
the present employment of troops in the Philippines. 
All agree that the proposition is reasonable and that the 
taxpayers of the country would prefer to see their money 
devoted to some such beneficent object, rather than to 
warfare. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Rev. W. T. Brown writes about ‘‘George D. Her- 
ron: the Tragedy of Conscience,” while ‘‘The New So- 
cial Apostolate” is described in an interview with Dr. 
Herron, conducted by Editor Patterson, who also con- 
tributes an article on the Christian Church of to-day. 





THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY. 


O the May number of the International Monthly 
(Burlington, Vt.), Mr. H. F. J. Porter, of the steel 
works at South Bethlehem, Pa., contributes a valuable 
paper on the evolution of the iron and steel industry in 
this country, which, however, like most of the articles 
in this periodical, must be read in its entirety to be of 
real service. At the close of his introspect of the steel 
industry, Mr. Porter hints at a possible twentieth-cen- 
tury discovery of some wholly new process of manufac- 
ture through which the quality of the product may be 
improved simultaneously with a cheapening of the cost. 
The Bessemer process, the great achievement of the 
nineteenth century, is by no means a perfect method. 


A GREAT FRENCH ACTOR MANAGER. 


The story of the efforts and struggles of M. Antoine, 
which have resulted in the revolutionizing of the French 
theater, is well told by A. Ferdinand Herold, one of 
Antoine’s collaborators. As a manager, M. Antoine 
represents the ‘‘naturalist” tendency on the Parisian 
stage. Itis generally understood that the art of stag- 


ing plays, even down to the minutest details, has under- 
gone many changes in the direction of greater fidelity 
to truth. Even in little matters of scene-setting, many 
innovations have been introduced in the Parisian thea- 
ters during the past ten years, as well as in our own. 
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“‘Formerly, for an interior, they painted the pictures, 
with their frames, the curtains, hangings, and even 
the furniture, upon the walls; to-day they fasten real 
pictures with real frames upon the paneling; they 
hang real curtains at windows that often have real 
glass panes, and they put real locks on the doors. To 
be sure, such little exactitudes will not secure the in- 
terest of the spectator for a tiresome play; but they 
help to enliven a play that is endowed with observation 
and movement. 

‘¢ Almost all these innovations are due to M. Antoine. 
He was the first to use actual locks on the doors ; and 
to-day there is not a manager, however careless he may 
be about the staging, who would dare to leave them 
off. He was the first to seat some of the guests at a 
stage-dinner with their backs to the audience ; and to- 
day no manager would dare to make all the guests face 
the public.” ; 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


The concluding portion of Prof. F. B. Jevons’ elabo- 
rate essay on ‘The Science of Religion: Its History 
and Methods,” appears in this number, together with 
uncompleted articles on ‘‘German Criticism,” by Rich- 
ard M. Meyer, and ‘‘The Principles of Modern Die- 
tetics,” by Carl von Noorden. 

In addition to the regular complement of contributed 
articles, the May number contains three book reviews 
written by specialists. 


GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


HE leading contributed article in Gunton’s for 
May is a survey of present-day codperation in 
England by the Rev. Nicholas Paine Gilman, the au- 
thor of “ Profit-Sharing,” etc. One of Mr. Gilman’s 
discoveries was the English ‘‘coéperative man,” a per- 
sonage nearly or quite unknown as yet in the United 
States. 

“The ‘codperative man,’ able to lead, will work for a 
small salary, and he will stay with his society as a rule, 
when offered higher pay in the outside, competitive 
world. Judging from the progress made in the last 
ten years in England, we may wisely expect to see co-* 
operative production become a much larger factor in 
the national life than it has been, or now is.” 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE STEEL TRUST. 


The editor sees in the organization of the United States 
Steel Corporation a great potential influence on the in- 
dustrial development of the new century, but he is not 
blind to the portents of disaster revealed in the scheme 
as considered from stock-gamblers’ point of view. Never- 
theless, the character of the men in control seems to him 
to warrant faith in the enterprise asa legitimate business 
reorganization with a sound economic basis. Professor 
Gunton thinks that, on the whole, the steel trust ought 
to exert a steadying influence on the market, and that 
it will make possible a far better distribution of man- 
agerial and administrative ability than was possible un- 
der the old conditions. 


RUSSIA’S COMMERCIAL DESIGNS ON CHINA. . 


In an article entitled ‘“‘Russia’s Blow at American 
Commerce,” Mr. Romney Wheelock treats not of recent 
retaliatory trade regulations, but of the indirect influ- 
ence which the construction of the Siberian Railway 
may be deemed likely to have on American commercial 
prospects in China, Notwithstanding Russia’s recent 

















guarantees of an ‘‘open door” to American products in 
all Chinese territory, Russia does not undertake to per- 
petuate such a grant of privilege once the territory is 
acquired by Russia herself! In other words, what this 
writer fears is the complete Russianizing of all Man- 
churia. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


O the current number of the American Historical 
Review (April) Prof. Charles H. Levermore con- 
tributes an exceedingly interesting account of the rise 
of New York City journalism. In glancing back at the 
newspapers of the eighteenth century, it is seen at once 
that the press of that day was in no sense a framer or 
leader of public opinion. The newspapers served as the 
channels of that opinion, it is true, but in a very hum- 
ble capacity. They were not news-papers as we under- 
stand the term. Professor Levermore describes them as 
“bulletin boards, on which were plastered the political 
arguments or purposes of factions and parties.” Until 
well into the nineteenth century the New York news- 
papers were little better than their colonial origins. 
The era of the modern cheap newspaper began in the 
thirties, and of the newspapers founded in that decade 
the Sun and the Herald still survive. Mr. William 
Cullen Bryant became the responsible editor of the 
Evening Post in 1836, and under his direction the Post 
perfected its literary flavor; but in Professor Lever- 
more’s opinion its force as a newspaper was small, and 
its political influence limited. Even in that early day, 
itis said that the Post had a way of irritating its pro- 
fessional rivals, who were often angered by its didactic 
tone, and made unkind allusions to “the phylactepies of 
the Pharisees.” 


SHERMAN’S MARCH TO THE SEA. 


Mr. James Ford Rhodes, the historian, gives us an 
installment of his uncompleted history of the Civil 
War in the form of an excellent brief account of Sher- 
man’s march to the sea. Mr. Rhodes’ estimate of this 
movement in its military bearings is set forth in the 
following paragraph : 

“The march to the sea, the advance northward from 
Savannah, and the operations of Thomas in Tennessee, 
are a combination of bold and effective strategy, only 
possible after the Chattanooga-Atlanta campaign and a 
fit sequel to it. A hundred persons may have conceived 
the design of marching to the ocean, but the genius of the 
general lay in foreseeing the possible moves of his ad- 
versary, in guarding against them, and in his estimate 
of the physical and moral result of cutting the Confed- 
eracy in twain. Not underrating the venture, wise in 
precaution, Sherman showed the same boldness and 
tenacity as Grant in his Vicksburg campaign in stick- 
ing to his purpose when others shook their heads. No 
general, who lacked qualities of daring and resolution, 
would have persisted in his determination to advance 
through Georgia after Hood had crossed the Tennessee 
River, especially when Grant for a time doubted the 
wisdom of the movement. As he was the commander, 
knew his men, and comprehended the conditions, he 
could lay no claim to success unless Thomas should de- 
feat Hood. Therein, as the affair turned out, lay the 
risk. Sherman knew Thomas through and through. 
Classmates at West Point, they had ever since been 
friends, and this friendship was cemented during the 
vicissitudes of the Civil War despite their differences 
of opinion proceeding from their diverse temperaments, 
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Sherman had implicit confidence in Thomas, thought 
that he had furnished him a sufficient force for all 
emergencies, and that the defense of Tennessee was 
not left to chance.” 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE FRENCH WEST INDIES. 


‘French Experience with Representative Govern- 
ment in the West Indies” is the subject of a paper by 
Prof. Paul S. Reinsch. Not only are these islands the 
best field for the study of the political capacity of the 
negro race, but they have been made virtually the 
model of all French colonial orgdnization and legisla- 
tion up to the present time. The French theory of 
colonial assimilation has here been more fully exempli- 
fied than in any other French possession. The fact is 
frequently overlooked in this country that through rep- 
resentation in the French Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties these West Indian dependencies participate in the 
national legislation of France, although general colo- 
nial legislation is settled almost entirely by the national 
executive, much of it having its origin in the local colo- 
nial assemblies. The colonial civil service is recruited 
chiefly by appointment through the governor, who is 
himself dependent upon a majority in the general 
council. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


There are alsoscholarly papers in this number by Prof. 
Geo. L. Burr on ‘“‘The Year 1000 and the Antecedents 
of the Crusades ;” and by Prof. Charles Gross, on ‘‘ The 
Political Influence of the University of Paris in the 
Middle. Ages.” There is a full account of the meeting 
of the American Historical Association at Detroit and 
Ann Arbor in December of last year. In the depart- 
ment of ‘‘ Documents,” there is published considerable 
material relating to the Society of Dissenters founded 
at New York in 1769. The usual complement of book 
reviews and notes rounds out the number. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE author of ‘‘ Drifting” has an article in the 
Contemporary for May on “The Economic De- 
cay of Great Britain,” the gist of which is that Britain 
is on the down grade to destruction, and that her drift 
to perdition is going at such an accelerating ratio that 
she will be bankrupt within ten years, both economic- 
ally and politically, unless she pulls up and sets about 
retrieving her fortunes with much more energy and 
genius than she has yet displayed. The note of thearti- 
cle is struck in the first sentence : 

“Tt is perhaps the grandest, and at the same time the 
saddest, spectacle in the world to watch the decay of a 
mighty empire. This spectacle is at present afforded 
by Great Britain, with the whole world as spectators.” 


SHERMAN AND KITCHENER. 


Mr. W. H. Sands, in an article entitled ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can and African Civil Wars,” draws an interesting par- 
allel between the course of the war of the Northern and 
Southern States in America and the war between Brit- 
ain and the ‘Transvaal. Of course, the cases are not in 
any way similar, but the incidents show a curious par- 
allelism. In nothing is this more notable than in the 
fact that Sherman, who, like Kitchener, had a reputa- 
tion for devastating ruthlessness, got into trouble just 
as Kitchener did, because he was willing to make peace 
on terms which the politicians at headquarters consid- 
ered to be too lenient. Mr. Sands does not draw the 
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parallel between Kitchener and Sherman ; he draws it 
between Buller and Sherman; but the case of Kitch- 
ener is more in point. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 


M. Jules Legrand, deputy and formerly Under-Secre- 
tary of State in France, contributes a very important 
and interesting article, which describes the relations 
between Church and State in France from the Revolu- 
tion down to the present day. M. Legrand is a moder- 


.ate republican, who is, sharply opposed to the policy 


that regards the Catholic Church as the enemy of the 
republic. Speaking of the Associations bill, which is 
now before the Senate, he says : 

“The text finally voted by the Chamber is rather 
more liberal than the original text. Nevertheless, were 
the Senate to adopt it in its present form, some of its 
articles would yet retain an aggressive character, nota- 
bly the article which states that all congregations— 
even those whose aim is more especially philanthropic 
or missionary—must obtain a license, as well as the 
article forbidding members of non-authorized congre- 
gations the right of teaching, even if they are provided 
with the regular state diplomas.” 

So far from regarding this law of associations as a 
mere opening of a campaign against the Church, he is 
all for a policy of peace and conciliation. 


A WORD FOR THE HALFPENNY NOVELETTE. 


Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet has been pursuing an investi- 
gation into the halfpenny novelettes which English boys 
and girls read, and the result of her investigations is 
distinctly reassuring. She says: 

“T am confident that any impartial judge would agree 
with me that for neatness of workmanship, directness of 
purpose, and absence of bad taste, some of these penny 
stories are far superior to many which are sold for shil- 
lings. On the other hand, they never rise to any marked 
degree of originality, and may fall very low.” 

She is much impressed by the conventional character 
of all the stories read by the girls. Types hardly ever 
differ, and they invariably end at the church door. 


CHRIST AND THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL. 


Mr. Richard Heath has a very touching and eloquent 
article concerning ‘“‘ Early Christianity-and the Demo- 
cratic Ideal.” At the close of the paper he ventures to 
touch upon the question of the atonement. After de- 
scribing the crucifixion, he says: 

“Do the poor suffer simply for their own sins? Are 
they not rather the vicarious sufferers for the sins of so- 
ciety? So the Poor Man died because of the universal 
iniquity. Men were so bad, injustice so deeply rooted 
in human society, the canker so deep and far-reaching, 
that a being like Jesus coming into the world must in- 
evitably become its victim. He died for the sin of the 
world. 

‘‘ By the earthly ruin of the poor and the outcast so- 
ciety lives; and so by this spiritual ruin—the pouring 
out of the soul of Christ unto death—humanity spiritu- 
ally lives.” 

AN UNNOTICED REVOLUTION IN TAXATION. 


Mr. Joseph Acland has a very brief statistical paper, 
the gist of which is that in the last twenty-five years the 
proportion between direct and indirect taxation in Eng- 
land has been entirely revolutionized. In 1875, the in- 
come-tax represented 6.74 per cent. ; other direct taxes, 
25.80 per cent. This year the proportion contributed by 


income-tax payers is 27.66, and other direct taxes 20.46. 
Intoxicants, which, in 1875, paid 47.84 per cent. of the 
total taxation, now only pay 33.22 per cent. The other 
indirect taxes remain almost stationary, with a slight 
decrease, having fallen from 19.64 to 18.66. It is a very 
notable fact that the net result of the triumph of the 
publican, which may be said to date from the introduc- 
tion of Mr. Bruce’s bill in 1871, has been followed by a 
shifting of 15 per cent. of the total revenue from the 
shoulders of the consumers of drink to the limited class 
which pays income-tax. From one point of view, this is 
good. It may give the well-to-do class more interest in 
temperance reform than it has hitherto displayed. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


N the Nineteenth Century for May the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue gives a brief description of the immense 
improvement which has been made in one or two regi- 
ments of the British army by running the canteen upon 
profit-sharing principles. In one cavalry regiment a 
captain, by taking pains, was able to return to his men 
2d.aday. If thissystem were applied generally through- 
out the army of 240,000 men, it would be equivalent to 
an increment of £730,000 ($3,650,000) a year to the soldier’s 

pocket-money. 

THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 


Canon Barnett writes a somewhat depressing article 
upon ‘‘'The Housing Problem,” the burden of which is 
that nothing can be done very rapidly, and that the pri- 
vate builder will do a great deal more than the munici- 
pality. Canon Barnett says: 

“The truth is that municipal building is too easy and 
too cheap a remedy. The evil is too great to be met by 
a vote of millions of money. The neglect of individuals, 
the apathy of public opinion through many years, can 
only be made up by the activity of individuals and the 
lively interest of public opinion. 

‘“‘There are, as I have said, some definite things to be 
done, some changes in the law to be made; but the chief 
thing wanted is the individual consciousness of duty. 
A restless anxiety to be doing something, or pity for the 
sorrows of others, is not enough. A thought, an idea, a 
belief in order—in, to use the old phrase, the Kingdom 
of Heaven—is the only inspiration which makes action 
continuous and helpful. , 

‘Tt has been my privilege to be engaged in practical 
measures for help of the poor during the last thirty 
years, and at the end my conclusion is that practice 
fails for want of knowledge and of faith. The housing 
problem cannot be solved by itself; it is bound up with 
the industrial problem, with the education problem, with 
the social problem, and with the religious problem. 
When each individual or more individuals take pains 
to get knowledge —to know their neighbors, to know 
their condition—then something may be done, but not 
till then.” 


LORD HALIFAX ON EPISCOPAL PASTORALS. 


Lord Halifax has an article entitled ‘“‘The Recent 
Anglo- Roman Pastoral.” He thinks the discussion 
which he opens “may be at least a step toward indi- 
cating some of the obstacles which at present hinder 
that reunion of Christendom so imperatively demanded 
by the needs of the Church of Christ.” 

Lord Halifax seems to like the Roman pastoral almost 
as little as that of the British archbishops. 
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“Both episcopates seem in some danger of giving 


‘ themselves away by the issue of excited and ill-consid- 


ered utterances, and the result bids fair to be disastrous 
to that very confidence which it is their aim to secure.” 


HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


Sir Samuel Wilks, writing on “The Relationship of 
Hospitals to Medical Schools,” insists strongly upon 
the importance of the connection between these two in- 
stitutions. At the close of his paper he pleads for the 
removal of some of the restrictions on medical science. 
He says it is not generally known that ‘‘the complete 
study of anatomy is also hampered by acts of Parlia- 
ment. If England were isolated and had no connection 
with the Continent, it would be impossible for the med- 
ical student to learn his profession. No skeleton has 
been made in this country for many years. Those found 
in our museums are either old or have been imported 
from abroad.” 

IDEALS TO BE REALIZED. 


Mr. F. R. Benson indulges in a courageous day-dream 
concerning the coming creation of a national theater, 
which is to play a great part in the regeneration of the 
world. He thinks that there is an opportunity for 
starting a theater which would become a school for 
actors, audiences, and authors in one or more of our big 
cities. It would be subventioned by a syndicate or an 
individual, either by a guarantee or a subsidy. 

Mr. A. R. Hinks, of the Cambridge Observatory, 
pleads for the multiplication of astronomical labora- 
tories which will make use of photography for the pur- 
pose of increasing our knowledge of the stars. 

Mr. Harold E. Gorst, writing on ‘The Blunder of 
Modern Education,” has an idea of his own of a very 
radical nature. He says: 

“Not only must this method of teaching en bloc be 
abolished altogether, but teaching in itself, as we under- 
stand the term, should be rigorously avoided. Every 
encouragement ought to be given to pupils to think. 
There should be less reading and more reflection. The 
pernicious custom of learning by rote ought to be in- 
scribed upon the penal code.” 


A PLEA FOR AN ENGLISH CODE. 


Judge Emden, in an article entitled ‘Is Law for the 
People or the Lawyers?” pleads strongly in favor of a 
codification of English law. He says: 

‘“‘It would be a great historical and a particularly ap- 
propriate monument at this time, if the descendant of 
the first of the Kings Edward, ‘the great law-giver,’ 
could build up the long-looked-for code, the great 
Edward the Seventh Code. Itis easy to understand why 
Napoleon entertained greater feelings of pride for his 
code than for his victorious battles. Much has been 
forgotten, but that code stands, and will continue to 
stand, as a monument of the great mind that conferred 
such an inestimable legacy upon the French nation.” 


OUR RACE AS PIONEERS. 


There is a little sermon by Mr. G. F. Watts, under the 
title ‘‘Our Race as Pioneers.” It is a sermon upon the 
text supplied by the twofold question, ‘‘What is Our 
Position ?” and ‘‘ What Our Interests ?” He thinks that 
the English people are the agents of a great law, move- 
ment, progress, evolution. The law of expansion is a 
law of vitality. 

Mr. W. F. Lord appreciatively criticises the novels of 
Anthony Trollope as the works of a first-class social 


photographer. Mr. J. D. Rees, describing the native 
Indian press, makes the somewhat surprising statement 
that no Indian paper was pro-Boer. Mr. Gilbert Parker 
combats the cry of “‘ Australia for the White Man,” and 
insists that Queensland cannot possibly be cultivated 
without coolie labor. 





_ THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HERE are several excellent articles in the May 

Fortnightly. One is by Sir Robert Hart on re- 

form in China, another by Mr. T. W. Russell on ‘‘ The 

Government, the House of Commons, and the Country.” 

As aliterary supplement is published a curious play by 

Bjoérnstierne Bjérnson entitled ‘‘ Laboremus,” which is 
very original. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton gives us the second and conclud- 
ing installment of his review of Mr. Gladstone’s work 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. In the thirty years 
between 1852 and 1882, which he regards as the Glad- 
stone period, taxation to the amount of £53,000,000 was 
imposed, while taxation to the amount of £72,500,000 
was remitted. Mr. Gladstone’s failures were three: 
The scheme for the reduction of the interest on the 
debt was a costly and embarrassing failure. The suc- 
cession duty failed to realize his expectations, and the 
seven-years scheme for the extinction of the income tax 
came to naught. He was defeated when he proposed 
to levy a license duty on clubs, to simplify the railway 
duty, and to tax charities and corporations. 


CHARLOTTE YONGE. 


Mr. E. H. Cooper devotes half a dozen pages to a eu- 
logy of Miss Yonge. He says that her power of describ- 
ing family life in.an interesting fashion and great de- 
tail is unapproached by any other writer in England or 
France. Tennyson was so absorbed in reading her 
“Young Stepmother” that he read it for hours when 
traveling in Cornwall in the daytime, and went on 
reading it when he went to bed, and would not put out 
the candle and go to sleep until he saw daylight as to 
how the story was going toend. Dr. Whewell described 
“The Clever Woman of the Family” as the best novel 
in the English language. ‘The Heir of Redclyffe” had 
a great influence on William Morris and Burne Jones, 
and the rest of her novels are read and re-read by chil- 
dren to-day as when they first appeared. Therefore, 
Mr. Cooper claims for her immense power in the past 
and in the present, and long life in the years to come. 


MR. G. M. SMITH AND NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. W. E. Garrett Fisher describes the munificent 
part taken by the late Mr. Smith in founding and finan- 
cing the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography.” Mr. Fish- 
er does not state the amount of money which Mr. Smith 
sank in the enterprise, but it iscurrently reported that 
the sum amounted to $500,000. It was one of those pious 
works for which no financial return is hoped. It is 
said that Mr. Smith made enough out of the profits of 
the Apollinaris Water Company to be able to publish 
ten dictionaries of national biography, but it is well 
that due credit should be paid to him for the public 
spirit which led him to devote even a tithe of his Apol- 
linaris profits to the creation of a monument of English 
literature. Mr. Fisher gives special praise to the bibli- 
ography attached to each article. 
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THE CITIES OF THE FUTURE. 


Mr. H. D. Wells continues his ‘‘ Anticipations” of 
what is to happen in the twentieth century, dealing 
this month with the conversion of almost the whole 
of Great Britain south of the Highlands into a vast 
urban region. He points out that the size of cities 
has always been dominated by the fact that the dweller 
on the outskirts must be able to reach his place of 
business in an hour. When he only walked, the maxi- 
mum distance from the center to the circumference was 
four miles. When horses were introduced, a radius of 
six to eight miles from the center became possible. The 
railway and the steamer brought all territory inside a 
radius of thirty miles within the possible suburbs of a 
great city. In the year 2000 the citizen of London will 
find Nottingham within an hour’s ride from the Man- 
sion House. Hence he thinks that London will have a 
population of twenty millions. But in reality all Eng- 
land will become a great suburban district with penny 
telephones, and pneumatic tubes delivering everything 
at a minimum cost of money and time. Mr. Wells’ 
speculations are ‘very interesting, and he is frank 
enough to admit that on the vital point his present 
prophecies are in diametrical opposition to the conclu- 
sions which he had previously published. 


INTERNATIONAL LITERARY COPYRIGHT. 


Mr. G. Herbert Thring suggests that a universal law 
of literary copyright should be drafted by the Berne 
Bureau, which should be printed as a model to which 
all nations should strive. If this were adopted, he 
thinks that a universal law would soon become an ac- 
complished fact. On the crucial question of the dura- 
tion of copyright, he thinks that it ought to be the aim 
of all concerned to prolong copyright to the life of 80 
years at least, instead of, as in England, 42 years. It is 
curious that Italy and Spain are the only European 
countries in which copyright runs for 80 years, although 
in Guatemala, Mexico, and Venezuela copyright is 
perpetual. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Wilfrid Ward writes upon ‘“‘Newman and Saba- 
tier ;” Mr. Hamilton Fyfe suggests the steps which 
should be taken toward the foundation of a national 
theater; M. Réné Doumic writes on ‘The Literary 
Movement in France ;” Mr. Maurice Hewlett enlightens 
the pages of the Fortnightly by one of those lurid 
Italian tragedies which he delights in writing. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


N the National Review for May the editor indulges 

in some severe strictures on General Buller and the 

class whom he describes as ‘‘ Bullerites.” He approves 

of the coal-tax, which he thinks will be the most popu- 

lar tax imposed in recent years, and only disapproves of 

the sugar-tax because it was not imposed as a Protec- 
tionist measure. 

HOW TO PROLONG THE BOER WAR. 


A wiseacre, who calls himself “An Englishman,” 
gives us the complete theory of ‘“‘ How to End the War.” 
The chief measure which he recommends is more severe 
pressure upon the Boer population, in other words, ill- 
treatment of the women and children, for he regrets 
that the distinction between the treatment of the 
families of those in the field and those who have sur- 
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rendered is not serious enough. He recommends that 
the people whom he calls “‘pauper women” should be 


- worse treated than they are. Greater mobility and a 


stream of reinforcements he mentions merely as second- 
ary desiderata. 
THE AUSTRIAN ANXIETY. 


Sir Rowland Blennerhassett has an interesting paper 
under this title. He says that in order to preserve 
Austria England must reconsider her attitude to Russia, 
abandoning the policy which she has pursued since the 
Crimean War. If England and Russia thoroughly un- 
derstood each other, it would be easy to reconcile Rus- 
sian and Austrian interests in southeastern Europe, 
thus relieving Austria of external pressure. In regard 
to internal questions, he says that Austrian statesmen 
must be emancipated from the ideas of the German 
middle-class. He suggests a new federation as follows: 

“The Kingdom of Bohemia, including Moravia and 
Silesia, might be one division; and then German Aus- 
tria, including the Italian Tyrol, Trieste, and the south 
Slav provinces, might be another; Galicia and the Bu- 
kovina another. <A federation of this kind would be 
complicated, of course, but it would be more workable 
than the present system; and if it were accompanied 
by a well-considered and fairly uniform scheme of local 
government on the English model, and supplemented 
by a central council of a more or less representative 
kind at Vienna to advise the crown and to decide such 
questions as might arise between the different countries, 
the dominion of the house of Austria might play a great, 
and in some questions even a leading, part in the cen- 
tury now opening.” 

INSANITY CURABLE. 


Dr. Ford Robertson’s paper asking ‘‘Is Insanity In- 
curable?” is equally interesting. He says that by far 
the greater part is preventable, and, in its earlier stages, 
remediable. But he thinks that England takes a small 
part in the necessary work of research, and pleads for 
the founding of laboratories to be attached to great 


asylums. 
RUSSIAN ORTHODOXY. 


A Russian writer who signs himself ‘Prince E.” con- 
tributes a remarkable paper entitled “Sidelights on 
Russian Orthodoxy,” the object of which is to show that 
the unifying movement between the English and Rus- 
sian churches can never be a success, as the educated 
Russians regard orthodoxy with contempt. Even the 
mass of the people, he says, are really not orthodox. 
The orthodox faith is the negation of everything really 
Russian. It is a matter of political etiquette, and, says 
the writer, ‘‘if M. Pobyedonostseff to-morrow found it 
more convenient for us to be Anglicans, Mussulmans, 
or Buddhists, we should conform without protest and 
without regret.” 

THE FRENCH ASSOCIATIONS BILL. 


Placed appropriately after Prince E.’s article is one by 
Mr. Conybeare, entitled ‘‘The French Republic versus 
the Monk,” in which he deals with the Associations bill. 
Of the bill, he says: : 

‘The sting of it lies not so much in the clauses which 
insist that every association claiming civil personality 
must have been authorized by the government of the 
day, as (1) in those which decree the dissolution of un- 
authorized congregations and the returning of their 
property to the heirs to whom it would naturally have 
gone, had testators not preferred to leave it to the monk- 
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ish societies ; and (2) in those which forbid any member 
of an unauthorized congregation to teach or to control 
schools.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Reginald Lucas, M.P., asks, ‘‘ What Shall We Do 
With Our Irish Members?” but he might have found 
the answer in Mr. T. W. Russell’s paper in the Fort- 
nightly, which is chiefly devoted to the question, ‘“‘ What 
Will Our Irish Members Do With Us?” However, Mr. 
Lucas has faith in the power of Parliament, and he sug- 
gests that each ejected member might be made liable to 
a fine of £500; if he refuses to pay, the money to be re- 
coverable from his constituents. Landlords and Union- 
ists, Mr. Lucas says, should be exempted. 

The Hon. Mrs. Ivor Maxse writes ‘‘On Governesses,” 
suggesting, among other things, that a governess should 
have a greater variety of pleasures and interests outside 
her work. 





THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


‘HE Monthly Review for June is interesting and 

more actual in its selection of subjects than 

usual. We have dealt elsewhere with Mr. G. L. Cal- 
deron’s article on “The Wrong Tolstoy.” 


TRADE AND EDUCATION. 


Sir Henry Roscoe continues his paper on “The Out- 
look for British Trade,” dealing at some length with 
the lack of expert training from which England suffers 
at present. In comparison with Germany and Amer- 
ica, England is badly off, and Sir Henry Roscoe says 
that during the last ten years the number of students 
at the German technical universities has doubled, there 
being now 11,447 of such students. In‘speaking of 
America, he gives a long list of endowments made by 
private individuals with the object of fostering techni- 
cal training. 

CHARLOTTE YONGE. 


Edith Sichel pays a tribute to the late Charlotte 
Yonge, who is also dealt with in the Fortnightly. Miss 
Sichel says : 

“The secret of Charlotte Yonge’s strength lies in 
this: She plucks the heart out of the obvious—she 
evokes the familiar. No one can more potently stir the 
associations that recall our childhood’s excitements; 
the emotions of lessons; the dual life of inner visions 
and walks with the governess; the very smell of a 
school-treat at Christmas; the hissing of the tea-urn 
which brought us our evening liberty. ‘The Daisy 
Chain’ is an epic—the ‘Iliad’ of the schoolroom—and 
should hold its place as a moral classic. . . . 

‘““The reason why Miss Yonge wears is not far to seek. 
Her experience is limited, but it is deep, it is first-hand. 
She has chosen a narrow path, but all that she de- 
scribes on that path is described from her own observa- 
tion. She is herself: unconscious, spontaneous, and 
human. The people she evokes are no sudden crea- 
tions; they have always been in her affections. Never- 
theless, it is natural that in spite of her virtues she 
should be neglected, while the novels of Mrs. Ward are 
devoured by an audience whose needs she represents, 
whose dialect she talks.” 


CHRIST A PROTESTANT. 


The author of “Pro Christo et Ecclesia” writes on 
the Protestantism of Christ. He says: 
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“This quality of protesting, found both in God and 
man, must, if Jesus Christ be the divine man, be seen 
in him in its earthly perfection ; and one striking fea- 
ture of his protest against evil is that it is not directed 
first and chiefly against irreligion but, like that of later 
Protestants, against the Church of hisday. The argu- 
ment of this article is that in this protest of Jesus we 
shall find the perfect manifestation of that part of the 
divine which corresponds to all true religious reform, 
which has ever, may ever vibrate in the heart of man ; 
that he expressed an ideal Protestantism which must 
be essential to the perfection of the Church in every 
time and place, and to the completeness of every reli- 
gious character ; that the nature of right Protestant- 
ism, as distinguished from wrong, can be discovered 
only by an analysis of his attitude toward the sins and 
errors of the noblest religious system of his time.” 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Prof. C. Waldstein describes ‘ Recently Discovered 
Greek Masterpieces,” his article being admirably illus- 
trated from photographs. The chief editorial deals 
with “Investment, Trade, and Gambling.” 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


HE Edinburgh has a belated tribute to Queen Vic- 
toria, whose reign it sums up as follows: 

“The reign will take its place among the most pros- 
perous in our annals—a time, on the whole, of peace 
and of steady ‘progress ; of increasing plenty and dimin- 
ished hardships, especially among the poorer members 
of the community. In solong a period of our history it 
was inevitable that the nation should experience some 
sharp trials and some heavy disasters—the Irish Famine, 
the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, the South Afri- 
can War, whose end, alas ! the Queen was not to see. 
Her grandfather’s reign, only three or four years shorter 
than her own, covered far greater extremes of nationa 
reverse and of national glory—from the loss of the 
American Colonies to the triumph over Napoleon.” 


CANADA AND A MORAL. 


The article on Canada is chiefly notable for its con- 
cluding protests against jingoism and racial intoler- 
ance. The writer points out that British immigration 
tends not to increase, while Canada is now absorbing 
large numbers of foreigners, which will end by giving 
it a conglomerate racial composition similar to that of 
the United States. ‘‘We must put aside our possessive 
pride,” says the reviewer, and beware of “that spirit of 
imperialism which ruined the Roman Republic.” 


ANGLO-AMERICAN COMPETITION. 


There is along article on “ American and English 
Working People,” from which we quote the conclusion : 
‘‘For a considerable time to come much the larger part 
of American manufacturing production in many de- 
partments will be required to meet the demands of the 
vast and ever-growing home market. British manu- 
facturers, therefore, and British artisans have time, not 
to waste, indeed, in the vain hope that the industrialism 
of the States will wear itself out before setting itself to 
capture all our markets, but to prepare themselves for 
such a struggle as neither they nor their fathers have 
ever known. It is surely conceivable that in view of 
the approaching danger British employers should recog- 
nize the urgent need of welcoming all suggestions of 
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improvement in methods and processes, from whatever 
quarter, and especially from their own workmen, and 
should abandon the short-sighted selfishness involved 
in cutting piece-rates in such fashion as actually to dis- 
courage activity and devotion in their employees. There 
can be no doubt, in view of the testimony of eminent 
British engineers, that this kind of folly has been prac- 
tised here to an extent which in America would be ab- 
solutely impossible. Let our artisans, on the other 
hand, recognize that it is only by throwing themselves, 
with some approach to the American intensity of zest, 
into codperation with the most improved mechanical 
appliances, that they can give the trades on which they 
depend any chance of holding their own in presence of 
an ever-advancing competition.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The writer of the article on ‘‘Our Naval Position” 
compares the British navy with that of France, and 
evidently thinks the alarm as to the superior numbers 
of the French personnel to be unfounded. Another 
paper deals with M. Maeterlinck, moralist and artist. 
There is an article on ‘‘ Thé Irish Catholic Clergy,” an- 
other on “The Harley Papers,” and another dealing 
with some ‘‘ Unimaginary Love Letters.” 





CORNHILL. 


ORNHILL for May keeps well to its tradition: of 

being one of the most readable of English period- 

icals. Mr. Sidney Lee discusses, with quotations, Shake- 

speare’s idea of patriotism. His réswmé is worth repro- 
ducing : 

“The Shakespearean drama thus finally enjoins those 

who love their country -wisely to neglect no advantage 
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that nature offers in the way of resistance to unjust de- 
mands upon it ; to remember that her prosperity largely 
depends on her command of the sea; to hold firm in the 
memory ‘the dear souls’ who have made ‘her reputation 
through the world;’ to subject at need her faults and 
frailties to searching criticism and stern rebuke; and 
finally to treat with disdain those in places of power 
who make of no account their responsibilities to the 
past as well as to the present and the future. The 
political conditions—the physical conditions—of his 
country have altered since Shakespeare lived, and Eng- 
land has ceased to be an island-power. But the essential 
verity of his teaching has undergone no change.” 

Dr. Fitchett recounts with unconcealed pain the 
dreadful story of the Cawnpore massacres in his ‘‘ Tale 
of the Great Mutiny :” the one relief from the succession 
of horrors being the descriptions of Havelock’s men and 
their ever-victorious charge. 

Mr. Basil Worsfold considers proposals to form irriga- 
tion settlements for military settlers and to establish 
English yeomen on farms side by side with Dutch 
farmers in thesnew South African territories. Four 
thousand military settlers would, he reckons, cost 
$15,000,000. An advance of $20,000 to each of 2,000 yeo- 
men would mean another $40,000,000, or, including cost 
of administration, $60,000,000 in all. He works this out 
to mean an annual expenditure of $3,400,000. This, he 
suggests, might be levied exclusively on the gold in- 
dustry. He sees that the future lies with those who 
hold the land. a 

Dr. Garnett, under the title of ‘‘Alms for Oblivion,” 
revives the memory of a pagan conventicle held in Con- 
stantinople so late as the rise of Islam under the very 
nose of Heraclius. This is his interpretation of ‘‘ Pro- 
patris,” a dialogue sometimes though wrongly, at- 
tributed to Lucian. 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


wW" have mentioned elsewhere the article of M. 
Lamy on ‘Women and State Education in 
France.” The remainder of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
for April is not perhaps of conspicuous merit, though 
there are one or two noticeable articles. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 


It is always interesting to read the opinions of a 
cultivated foreigner, even upon the oldest and stalest of 
literary questions. M. Filon, in discussing this, the 
eternal problem of Shakespeare’s sonnets, summarizes 
his conclusions by observing that, beginning in the 
heyday of youth under the influence of Petrarch and 
of Sidney, Shakespeare is left at the end in possession 
of himself, and already turning prematurely toward 
the gloomy prospect of his decline. They bring us from 
Biron to Romeo, from Romeo to Hamlet, and they 
make us have a presentiment of Prospero in ‘‘The 
Tempest.” They illuminate the mental life rather than 
the real life of the poet, and if they are read in this 
light the sonnets become a confession. 


FRENCH CRITICS ON ENGLAND. 


The Vicomte de Vogiié reviews a little parcel of books 
written by French observers on England and the Eng- 
lish people. 


He begins with the paradox that while in 





some of her actions England outrages the sentiments of 
justice and of pity which are innate in all hearts, in 
others she increases one’s pride in belonging to the 
human race ; but he perceives a new metamorphosis of 
the old England—an irresistible impulse toward demo- 
cratic imperialism is carrying the country. M. de 
Vogiié approves most of the study of English psychol- 
ogy in the nineteenth century, written by M. Boutmy ; 
in his view the influence of race is a secondary factor. 


ETHIOPIA. 


In two articles, ‘‘The Ethiopia of History” and “‘ The 
Ethiopia of To-Day,” M. Pinon describes the resurrection 
of an African state. M. Pinon goes on to say that the 
independence of Ethiopia is necessary for the safety of 
the French colonies and the maintenance of the French 
possessions in Africa. The French writer points out 
that the Abyssinian tablelands command the valley of 
the Nile much as might doa gigantic castle. There is 
a question of the Nile which is not exclusively African, 
but which concerns the balance of power in the Medi- 
terranean and the freedom of commerce of the whole 
world. Great Britain, he says, would dominate the 
whole of Eastern Africa, and inclose in her stifling em- 
brace the whole basin of the Indian Ocean and bring 
her weight to bear upon the destinies of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. This was long ago anticipated by Rus- 











sian diplomacy, which realized that if England became 
mistress of all the valley of the Nile, she would exer- 
cise a decisive influence on the future of the Ottoman 
Empire and of Persia. Consequently, the Russian Gov- 
ernment has endeavored for a long period to maintain 
the best relations with the Negus, and in this it has 
been assisted by the religious tie which links the two 
empires. To a Frenchman, of course, the fact that 
Russian and French interests in regard to Ethiopia ab- 
solutely coincide is full of significance, and M. Pinon 
goes on to show that Germany, now that she has be- 
come a great commercial and colonizing power, is 
equally interested in the independence of Ethiopia, the 
neutrality of the Nile, and the freedom of the Red Sea. 

What, then, of Ethiopia itself? ‘Ethiopia only holds 
out its hand to God,” is the proud motto which appears 
on Menelek’s new coinage. 





REVUE DE PARIS. 


HE two April numbers of the Revue de Paris, 
while keeping up a high level of general interest, 
have yet no article calling for separate notice. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


M. Belliot continues his very elaborate analysis of the 
causes which led to the formation of the Triple Alliance. 
He considers that the death of William I. practically 
loosened the Russo-German entente and thus paved the 
way for the Franco-Russian Alliance ; and he devotes 
much space to the causes which led to the slackening of 
the traditional friendship which had existed so long be- 
tween France and Italy. The writer admits that he 
knows very little of the preliminaries of the Franco- 
Russian Alliance. ‘‘ What,” he asks, ‘“‘are the clauses 
of the pact evidently entered into between the two great 
nations? For how long does the agreement hold good ? 
The secret has been marvelously kept.” M. Belliot also 
discusses the rumored Anglo-Italian agreement of 1887, 
but he does not believe that any definite agreement was 
arrived at; in proof of this he quotes from a speech by 
Lord Salisbury at a lord mayor’s banquet. It is, of 
course, the object of the French writer to prove that the 
Triple Alliance has injured, far more than it has bene- 
fited, Italy, and in the May numbers of the Revue he 
hopes to show the truth of this. 


THE FIRST BERNADOTTE. 


Of great historical interest is M. Penguad’s account of 
the middle and old age of the French soldier who be- 
came, by grace of Napoleon, King of Sweden, and was 
the only one of the great conqueror’s sovereigns who 
knew how to keep the guerdon due to his valor. Over- 
shadowed by his great chief, the first Bernadotte had yet 
one of the most interesting and romantic careers of the 
century. The son of a Pau shopkeeper, he began life as 
a soldier of the revolutionary forces; then he worked 
his way up until he became one of Napoleon’s marshals, 
and he ended by being not only the ruler, but the pop- 
ular sovereign of the stern little northern race whose 
language he never really mastered. With extreme in- 
telligence, and in this imitating Napoleon himself, he 
surrounded himself with a kind of royal medieval at- 
mosphere. When presiding over his parliament he sat 
impassible on a gorgeous silver throne studded with 
gems; his aim and object in life appear to have been 
to pose as a benevolent despot. He always remained a 
Frenchman at heart; and though he soon ceased to be 
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on even friendly terms with the man to whom he owed 
everything, the news of Waterloo filled him with grief. 
He was then still only Prince of Sweden, and did not 
proclaim himself King until the February of 1818, when 
Louis XVIII. actually found himself compelled to send 
an envoy to bear his congratulations to a brother sov- 
ereign who had begun life as one of the humblest of 
Louis XVI.’s subjects. 

Bernadotte is said to have foreseen the death of Napo- 
leon during a prophetic dream, and while the news ex- 
cited in him no surprise, it affected him greatly. He is 
said to have observed, ‘“‘ He was not vanquished by man, 
for he was the greatest of us, but God punished him be- 
cause he believed too much in himself, in his own intel- 
ligence and power.” It is stated that he feared Napo- 
leon’s posthumous resentment, and that he managed 
to purchase the silence of one or more of those who 
might have testified as to the Emperor’s opinion of his 
late lieutenant. Charles XIV. lived long enough to see 
the remains of Napoleon brought back in triumph from 
St. Helena, and it was then that he exclaimed, ‘To 
think that I was once a Marshal of France, and that I 
am now only King of Sweden!” He died four years 
later, the only one of his generation who lived to ex- 
treme old age, and the doyen, at the time of his death, 
of European sovereigns. He was deeply regretted by 
the Swedish people, who saw in him a ruler who had in- 
sured thirty years of complete peace for their country. 


A GERMAN TRADES-UNION. 


Those interested in trades-unionism in its varying 
phases should read M. Russai’s interesting account of a 
trades-union formed by the workmen whose life-work 
lies in Hamburg. The Hamburg dockers, in spite of 
the many difficulties put in their way by their employ- 
ers, and even by the law of the country, have managed 
to form a very strong union, which has been able, at any 
rate, to effect certain modifications in the conditions of 
labor. In 1896 there was a strike which ended disas- 
trously for the men, but notwithstanding this fact the 
ship-owners and those concerned with the administra- 
tion of the great seaport made up their minds that it 
should not occur again, and in 1898 they substantially 
granted the terms asked by the dockers of 1896. The 
most important union, which goes by the name of “‘ Ver 
band der Hafenarbeiter,” requires each of its members 
to pay 15 cents a month, and in return not only. looks 
after his interests, but also supplies him with a quar- 
terly paper, which is soon to be published monthly. 
With so small a pecuniary support, the “‘ Verband. der 
Hafenarbeiter ” cannot put by much, and a strike fund 
is, of course, out of the question. Still, the union made 
a gallant attempt to supply its members with funds 
during 1896, but at the end of a week the funds were 
exhausted and the strikers had to appeal to public char- 
ity. Even in spite of its poverty it must be admitted 
that the union plays its part in binding the Hamburg 
port-workers together; and so it is almost impossible to 
measure the moral force of such an association. 


THE ROMANCE OF DEAD CITIES. 


M. Diehl contributes to the second April number a 
curiously fascinating account of the dead cities of the 
East—Famagouste and Rhodes, formerly the capitals 
of Cyprus, once, strange as it seems to recall it now, 
as French as Marseilles itself. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, though nominally Venetian, Cyprus 
was full of French families, and several modern French 
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historians have reconstructed with infinite pains the 
splendid, if somewhat somber, history of these medi- 
geval towns. Lovers of Shakespeare will recall that 
‘‘Othello” is thought to take place at Famagouste, but 
long before Shakespeare’s day the town was one of the 
great commercial cities of the East. On the highway 
to the Holy Land, it was two days’ sail from Egypt, and 
only a few hours removed from Syria and Asia Minor. 
In 1571 the town underwent a terrible siege, which un- 
happily ended disastrously, the island and town passing 
into the hands of the Grand Turk. Now for over four 
hundred years Famagouste has been a dead city, but 
the ruins which remain show what a splendid place it 
must once have been, and there are few more impress- 
ive sights in the world of travel than that of the city 
with so splendid a past and so sordid a present. Since 
the British occupation of the island a corner of the 
town is inhabited, and amid the ruins of the Palace of 
Lusignan is lajd out a lawn-tennis court. 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 


E have noticed elsewhere M. Charpentier’s ar- 

ticle on Chinese magic. The remainder of the 

Nouvelle Revue for April fully maintains its high 
standard. 


THE NEW DISCOVERIES IN CRETE. 


M. Lechat describes the remarkable excavations of 
the palace of Minos in Crete which have been made by 
Mr. Arthur Evans. The mysterious personality of 
Minos has now been brought out of the domain of 
legend, in which he was said to share with Afacus and 
Rhadamanthus the judicial offices of hell, into the 
clearer light of history. It would be tedious to trace in 
detail all that has been found in the remains of the 
magnificent palace of Minos, but it may be stated that 
the wall paintings were perhaps what most astonished 
the explorers. The walls were covered with a kind of 
earthenware glaze, and then with a mortar on which 
the pictures were painted. Now this mortar, instead of 
crumbling away, broke off from the walls in large 
pieces, many of which have been discovered ; and al- 
though there are, of course, numerous gaps which can- 
not be filled up, still the subjects of the paintings can 
easily be recognized. They are principally of the ordi- 
nary decorative kind—processions of young people and 
other figures, no doubt, portraits. A common subject 
is a bull; but all the pictures give a much higher idea 
of Mycenzan art than had before been entertained. 


THE NEW STAR. 


In a third article on the new star, Perseus, M. Lacour 
discusses the puzzling phenomena presented by the 
sudden appearance, and sometimes the sudden extinc- 
tion, of new stars. There have been various hypotheses, 
but on the whole M. Lacour prefers that of Sir Norman 
Lockyer. He attributes the appearance of a new star 
to the meeting of two streams of cosmic matter. If we 
imagine a group of asteroids crossing with immense 
speed some gaseous mass, such as, for example, one of 
the comets which from time to time approach the sun, 
the friction which they would undergo in crossing the 
gaseous mass would produce a considerable elevation of 
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temperature, and a bright light would result, which 
would go out as soon as the asteroids had crossed the 
gaseous mass. 


CATHOLICISM AND AMERICANISM. 


M. Firman Roz deals in a brief paper with that re- 
markable movement which the spread of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States has produced. 
Father Hecker, the founder of the American Paulists, 
was the author of a remarkable book called ‘‘ The Church 
and the Republic,” in which he not only maintained that 
there was nothing inherently opposed to the religious 
and social system of Catholicism in the American Re- 
public, but actually that that particular form of govern- 
ment was best suited to Catholicism ; and he went on to 
maintain that the teaching of Protestantism on virtue 
and on original sin conflicted with the very fundamental 
basis of the American nation, which obviously rests on 
the proposition that every man is naturally virtuous 
enough to be capable of self-government. In summing 
up, M. Roz explains that nothing is changed, either in 
the doctrine or the dogmas, or the ethical system, or the 
discipline of the Catholic Church, but the spirit of those 
who are attached to the system, and who teach and 
propagate it, is animating with a new vigor the secular 
body which surrounds it. This principle can be defined 
in a word which inspires all the thoughts and all the 
actions of the young American Republic; it is in con- 
jidence—confidence in one’s self first of all, confidence in 
one’s age next, and confidence in life, and, more gener- 
ally, in everything. 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


CURIOUS point in English history is raised by 

the Italian Senator, Costantino Negri, in the 
Nuova Antologia (April1). It appears that in 1877 a 
French professor, M. A. Germain, discovered in the 
episcopal archives of Maguelone, under the date 1368, 
the copy of a letter professing to be addressed to Edward 
Ill. by Manuel del Fiesco, Bishop of Vercelli, and some- 
time Canon of York. The letter relates the escape of 
Edward II. from Berkeley Castle, his subsequent wan- 
derings through Europe, including a visit to the Pope 
at Avignon, and his final adoption of a life of prayer, 
penance, in a hermitage first at Melazzo and then at 
Cecima,. in Lombardy. The question, of course, is 
whether this letter is genuine or not. Against its au- 
thenticity is the fact that it receives no confirmation 
from any contemporary records; in its favor are the 
facts that the writer, M. del Fiesco, was a well-known 


‘member of a distinguished family with many relations 


with England, who was a most likely person for the 
unhappy Edward II. to have revealed himself to; that 
the letter is obviously written by some one with an in- 
timate knowledge of English affairs, and contains no 
glaring inconsistencies, neither is any motive for a for- 
gery apparent. Mr. J. A. Froude, however, writing to 
Professor Gallenga, in 1890, declined to accept the letter 
as genuine, and the discovery excited little interest 
among English historians. It is in the hope of prompt- 
ing them to a fuller sifting of all the evidence concerned 
that Professor Negri brings the matter once more be- 
fore the public. 

















THE NEW BOOKS. 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORICAL WORKS. 


The Old New York Frontier: Its Wars with Indians 
and Tories, Its Missionary Schools, Pioneers, and 
Land Titles, 1614-1800. By Francis Whiting Halsey. 
8vo, pp. 432. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

The region with which Mr. Halsey’s book has to do was 
really the frontier of New York at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. It includes the country along the upper Susquehanna 
River and its tributaries, embracing much of the most pic- 
turesque scenery of the present Empire State. Mr. Halsey, 
who is himself a native of this region, has for many years 
been an enthusiastic student of the border wars which har- 
ried the whole country south of the Mohawk and west of 
the Hudson. Much space is naturally given to an account 
of the Indians who occupied these lands at the time of the 
first white settlements, and in the illustration of the volume 
portraits of Indian chiefs have an important part. After 
the romantic tales of the border, many of which are grouped 
about Otsego Lake, the home of James Fenimore Cooper, 
comes the story of the Revolution, of which the battle of 
Oriskany and the Sullivan expedition were among the most 
important episodes. The peculiar charm of this region and 
the importance of the deeds enacted there combine to give 
the subject-matter of this book far more than ordinary 
interest. 


The Thirteen Colonies. By Helen Ainslie Smith. (The 
Story of the Nations Series.) Two vols. 12mo, pp. 
442,510. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. 


The author’s method in this work is to give separately 
the record of each of the thirteen colonies from its first set- 
tlement to the Declaration of Independence. The first vol- 
ume includes the history of Virginia, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and New York, the other nine colonies being 
treated in the second volume. The book is intended to meet 
the requirements of the general reader rather than of the 
special student. No lack of material was at the disposal of 
the author, and she has evolved from it an interesting tale. 
Both volumes are illustrated on the generous plan followed 
in the entire series of ‘‘ The Story of the Nations,” to which 
these volumes form the latest addition. 


The Children of the Nations: A Study of Colonization 
and Its Problems. 8vo, pp. 365. New York: Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. $2. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow, who has recently traveled exten- 
sively in the colonial regions of the world and has madea 
close study of the methods of colonial administration adopt- 
ed by the varicus European governments, presents in this 
volume the results of his observations, attempting to explain, 
as he says, *‘ the influence which the mother-country exerts 
upon colonies, and which colonies in turn exert upon the 
mother-country for good or for evil.”” Itis to be hoped that 
Mr. Bigelow’s work may stimulate further research on these 
lines, and that his suggestion of a national university for the 
study of all subjects in which a colonial official ought to be 
efticient—a sort of colonial West Point—may some day bear 
fruit. 


The Spanish People: Their Origin, Growth, and Influ- 
ence. By Martin A.S. Hume. (The Great Peoples 
Series.) 12mo, pp. 535. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50. 

Under the editorship of Dr. York Powell, of Oxford, a 
series of books dealing with ‘‘The Great Peoples” is to be 


published in this country by the Appletons, The first vol- 
ume in the series, *‘The Spanish People: Their Origin, 
Growth, and Influence,” by Martin A.S. Hume, is of especial 
interest to Americans, owing to the fact that recent events 
have brought the United States into close relations with 
several peoples whose history has for centuries been modi- 
fied, if not molded, by relations with the Spanish civiliza- 
tion. Asits title imports, this book is less a political than a 
social history. It deals very largely with the religious faith 
and educational ideals of the people, and discusses the un- 
derlying causes of the failure of Spain asa colonizing power, 
at the same time not neglecting the elements of national 
strength, some of which have come more fully into promi- 
nence since the war of 1898. 


Annals of Politics and Culture (1492-1899). By G. P. 
Gooch. 8vo, pp. 530. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.25. 


A reference book on a novel plan has been compiled by 
Mr. G. P. Gooch, of Cambridge. In this work an attempt is 
made to present the essential facts of modern history from 
1492 to 1899, inclusive, in the form of a chronological outline 
supplemented by a full alphabetical index. Each left-hand 
page deals with political events, while each right-hand page 
is devoted to what the author, for the sake of brevity, terms 
“culture,” including virtually the whole contents of the 
history of civilization. From the necessity of the case the 
author has resorted to extreme condensation, each para- 
graph being numbered, and the references in the index at 
the end being made to the paragraphs rather than to the 
pages. 


War's Brighter Side : The Story of ‘‘ The Friend” News- 
paper, edited by the Correspondents with Lord 
Roberts’ Forces, March—April, 1900. By Julian 
Ralph. 12mo, pp. 471. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50. 


Whatever else may be charged up to the Boer war, the 
literary product is not wholly disappointing. First-rate 
ability has been employed in depicting the scenes and re- 
porting the incidents of the past eighteen months in South 
Africa, and the best of the newspaper letters and magazine 
articles are rapidly getting into a more permanent dress. 
One of the noteworthy achievements of the war, on the lit- 
erary side, was the publication of The Friend during the oc- 
cupation of Bloemfontein by the British troops under Lord 
Roberts, before the capture of Pretoria. The leading mem- 
bers of The Friend’s staff were Rudyard Kipling, Conan 
Doyle, and Julian Ralph—an editorial triumvirate in which 
any journal might have a pardonable pride. The choicest 
of the contributions that have appeared in The Friend have 
been preserved and brought together in a book edited by 
Julian Ralph, the American member of the illustrious trio. 
These sprightly papers throw much light on certain phases 
of the British campaign. We should not omit to state that 
one number of the periodical was entirely the work of Mr. 
James Barnes, another American correspondent. 


The Progress of the Century. By Eminent Specialists. 
8vo, pp. 5838. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


The remarkable articles on the nineteenth century pub- 
lished by the New York Sun have been collected and issued 
in book form by the Harpers. Merely to mention the names 
of the specialists who have contributed to this series is to 
describe the literary quality of the work. The subject of 
** Evolution,” for example, is treated by Alfred Russell Wal- 
lace; ** Archssology,” by Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie; ** As- 
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tronomy,” by Sir Joseph Norman Lockyer; ‘* Philosophy,” 
by Edward Caird; ‘t Medicine,’’ by Prof. William Osler; 
“Surgery,” by Dr. W. W. Keen; ** Naval Ships,’’ by Captain 
Mahan; * Literature,” by Andrew Lang, and “* Religion,” 
by Cardinal Gibbons, Prof. A. V. G. Allen, Richard J. H. 
Gottheil, and Goldwin Smith, while the department of 
** Chemistry ’’—which for some curious reason was altogether 
omitted from a work of similar scope which we noticed last 
month—is covered by Prof. William Ramsay. Prof. Elihu 
Thomson writes on “ Electricity ;*’ President T. C. Menden- 
hallon ** Physics;’? Thomas C. Clarke on * Engineering,” and 
Sir Charles Dilke on ** War.” If any record of the nine- 
teenth century’s achievements in these various lines of effort 
can be called authoritative, surely this volume is worthy of 
such characterization. 


A History of Rome for High Schools and Academies. 
By George Willis Botsford. 12mo, pp. 396. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.10. 


Dr. Botsford, whose history of Greece has met with 
much favor among teachers in high schools and academies, 
has prepared on a similar plan a history of Rome. This 
book aims to present briefly the growth of Rome, the expan- 
sion of its power, the decline of the imperial system, and the 
transformation of the ancient pagan empire of the Romans 
to the medieval Christian empire of the Germans. Dr. Bots- 
ford brings the narrative down to the time of Charlemagne. 
The maps and illustrations are valuable features of the 
volume. 


An Introduction to the Industrial and Social History 
of England. By Edward P. Cheyney. 12mo, pp. 
817. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.40. 


This is a well-equipped text-book for college and high- 
school classes. To each chapter is subjoined a bibliographi- 
cal paragraph with the titles of some of the more important 
secondary authorities. The book will be found exceedingly 
suggestive and helpful for such readers as cannot give the 
time required for the mastery of such works as those of 
Cunningham, Ashley, Traill, and Rogers. 


A Narrative of the Mutiny on Board the Ship “ Globe,” 
of Nantucket, in the Pacific Ocean, January, 1824. By 
William Lay and Cyrus M. Hussey. 12mo, pp. 163. 
New York: The Abbey Press. 75 cents. 


This book is an exact reprint of a narrative of two sur- 
vivors of a real mutiny in 1824. Aside from the dramatic in- 
terest of the story, the book throws much light on the whai- 
ing industry of Nantucket as carried on in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. The introduction states that at 
the time when the book was written i.e., about 1828, the 
number of ships employed in the whale fishery from Nan- 
tucket was about 70, averaging about 350 tons each, and 
manned by about 1,500 seamen. The authors append to the 
story of the mutiny their journal of a residence of two years 
on the Mulgrave Islands, with observations on the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


A Sailor’s Log: Recollections of Forty Years of Naval 
Life. By Robley D. Evans, Rear-Admiral, U.S.N. 
12mo, pp. 467. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2. 


This is the story of an American naval officer who en- 
tered the service before the days of steam-propelled steel- 
clads, who, as a young midshipman from Virginia, fought 
heroically under the Stars and Stripes at Fort Fisher, and 
who lived to participate in one of the great naval fights of 
recent history, commanding a modern battleship in action— 
a distinction such as few naval commanders of any nation- 
ality have as yet attained. Admiral (then Captain) Evans 
commanded the Yorktown at Valparaiso, when we were on 
the verge of war with Chile. Later he engaged in an excit- 
ing chase of seal poachers in Alaskan waters. From first to 
last, in his forty years of service, he has had more varied ad- 
ventures than fall to the lot of most officers, even in active 


service. The admiral’s story is well worth telling, and no 
one could improve upon his way of telling it. Directnses 
and simplicity—those prime qualities of the narrative style 
—are never absent from his pages. Here is “a plain, blunt 
man,” with a contempt for every form of word-juggling. 
His is an individuality that can never be muffled in literary 
formalism. From the first chapter to the last it is ** Bob” 
Evans, and none other, who addresses us, and we are not 
permitted to forget it. 


Lewis and Clark. By William R. Lighton. (Riverside 
Biographical Series.) 16mo, pp. 159. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. %5 cents. 


It is not strange that the names of Meriwether Lewis 
and William Clark should be associated on the title page of 
this book, since the fame of the two men in American his- 
tory has been common and undivided. The famous expedi- 
tion in Jefferson’s time which explored the wilderness be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean was 
commanded by these two men, and authentic history for 
the greater part of the Northwest dates from the time of 
Lewis and Clark. So little was the work of these explorers 
appreciated by their contemporaries that only the most 
meager record of their private lives has been handed down 
to posterity, and even so small a book as a volume in the 
‘*Riverside Biographical Series’? more than suffices to con- 
tain all the authentic facts in the lives of both men. What 
they did, however, is abundantly set forth in the journals of 
the expedition. 


John Marshall. By James Bradley Thayer. (Riverside 
Biographical Series.) 16mo, pp. 157. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 


Mr. James B. Thayer has written an excellent short life 
of John Marshall, describing the personal characteristics of 
the chief justice, his arguments and speeches, his literary 
work, his relations with Jefferson, and his qualities as a cit- 
izen and a neighbor. In this anniversary year, prolific in 
essays and monographs concerning Marshall, nothing has 
appeared more acceptable to the general reader than this 
personal sketch of the great jurist by Mr. Thayer. 


Orations and Essays of Edward John Phelps, Diplomat 
and Statesman. Edited by J. G. McCullough, with 
a Memoir by John W. Stewart. 8vo, pp. xv-476. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $3.50. 


A selection of the orations and essays of the Hon. E. J. 
Phelps has been made from a large number of his posthu- 
mous works. Professional, literary, and biographical sub- 
jects are covered by these selections, which well illustrate 
the clear and forceful style which distinguished Mr. Phelps 
asa diplomat and statesman. A memoir of Mr. Phelps is 
contributed by ex-Governor John W. Stewart, of Vermont. 


General Meade. By Isaac R. Pennypacker. (Great 
Commanders Series.) 12mo, pp. 402. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


It is one of the curious facts in the history of Civil War 
reputations that the personality of the man who commanded 
the Union troops at Gettysburg, and who was longer in com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac than either of its earlier 
leaders, has never been known to more than a comparatively 
small portion of the American public. Mr. Pennypacker 
has done good service in describing for this generation the 
qualities that caused General Meade to be regarded by friend 
and foe alike as one of the ablest and most invincible of the 
Union generals. Mr. Pennypacker’s sympathy with his sub- 
ject is so intense and mastering that it has been difficult for 
him to write calmly regarding matters of controversy con- 
nected with General Meade’s military career. It is wei: 
known that General Meade was respected by General Grant, 
who in his official reports gave Meade due credit for his 
achievements. Our military historians, however, have never 
ranked Meade as Mr. Pennypacker would rank him—among 
the four great commanders on the Union side, the other 
three being Grant, Sherman, and Thomas. As one military 



































critic has put it, ‘* General Meade commanded a great army, 
but was never a great commander.” This, however, is a 
question for experts, and we are grateful to Mr. Pennypacker 
for depicting the gracious personality of his hero. 


Correspondence of John C. Calhoun. (Fourth Annual 
Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
of the American Historical Association.) Edited by 
J. Franklin Jameson. ~ 8vo, pp. 1128. Washington : 
Government Printing Office. 


In the fourth annual report of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission of the American Historical Association 
is presented the correspondence of John C. Calhoun, edited 
by Prof. J. Franklin Jameson, the chairman of the commis- 
sion. It is a remarkable fact that only a very few of the 
private and personal letters of Calhoun have ever before 
been published. Calhoun’s public career has been known 
only from his speeches and other papers published in his 
works, from the American State Papers, and from the rec- 
ords of Congress. The Manuscripts Commission have per- 
formed an important task, therefore, in bringing to light 
the entire mass of Calhoun’s correspondence as preserved 
at Fort Hill, S. C., ever since Calhoun’s death. The col- 
lection placed at the disposal of the commission embraced 
about 430 letters written by Calhoun, a certain amount of 
miscellaneous manuscripts, and 2,300 letters written to him. 
Efforts to increase the collection of the letters written by 
Calhoun met with so much success that about 800 letters, 
illustrating all periods of Calhoun’s career and all aspects 
of his life, were gathered together, and of these somewhat 
more than 500 are printed in the present volume. 


Life and Letters of John Albert Broadus. By Archi- 
bald Thomas Robertson. 12mo, pp. 462. Philadel- 
phia : American Baptist Publication Society. $1.50. 
The story of the long and useful life of the Rev. Dr. John 

Albert Broadus, the eminent Southern theologian, has been 

told by Prof. A. T. Robertson, of the Southern Baptist Theo- 

logical Seminary. The biographer has chosen to draw freely 
on the letters of Dr. Broadus himself, and the book has thus 
taken on very largely the character of autobiography. 


The National Cyclopedia of American Biography. Vol. 
X. 4to, pp. 512. New York: James T. White & Co. 


We have once before called attention to the value of 
this work, especially in its treatment of contemporary biog- 
raphy. Each volume contains a large number of sketches 
of Americans eminent in every profession, many of whom 
are especially prominent at the present time. It is under- 
stood that unusual precautions are taken by the publishers 
to secure authentic sketches. The American artists of to- 
day, who have been but poorly represented in other works 
of this class, receive full and adequate treatment in the 
**National Cyclopedia,” particularly in the tenth volume, 
which has just been issued. Thesameistrue of literary men 
and women, physicians, lawyers, educators, journalists, and 
statesmen. An attempt has been made to secure biogra- 
phies of the Colonial governors of the original thirteen 
States, and this has resulted ina fairly complete series of 
sketches. Many other Americans of Revolutionary and of 
pre-Revolutionary times are represented in the pages of this 
cyclopedia. The arrangement of the material is not alpha- 
betic, but follows a scheme of class-grouping, each volume 
being supplemented by a complete consolidated index of the 
entire set. 

Who’s Who, 1901. 12mo, pp. 1234. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75. 

In the fifty-third annual issue of this biographical dic- 
tionary, “*Men and Women of the Time,” a publication of 
similar scope, is incorporated, causing an addition of about 

75 pages of biographical sketches, chiefly of prominent Eng- 
lish men and women, but including not a few eminent 
Americans and representatives of other nationalities. One 
of the new features of the present issue is the attempt to 
record the relationships of persons whose biographical no- 
tices are given. 
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The Love Letters of Bismarck. By Charlton T. Lewis. 
12mo, pp. 428. New York: Harper & Brothers. $3. 


The letters of Prince Bismarck to his fiancée and wife 
during the years 1846-89 form a revelation of the character 
of the **Man of Blood and Iron.” Prince Bismarck’s mar- 
ried life was a long and happy one, as it appears from these 
letters, which give no hint of the sterner aspects of the great 
chancellor’s character. Nothing from Bismarck heretofore 
published so well sets forth his views on religious questions. 
Bismarck appears in these pages as a devout Bible student 
and as something of a theologian. The book furnishes a pic- 
ture of the man himself as distinguished from the politician. 


The Love Letters of Victor Hugo, 1820-1822. With com- 
ment by Paul Meurice. Translated by Elizabeth 
W. Latimer. 8vo, np. 247. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $3. 


The publication of Victor Hugo’s love letters seems to 
have caused disappointment in some quarters, since it is felt 
that they add but little to the author’s literary fame. The 
reader will search them in vain for anything that by any 
stretch of imagination could be regarded asa literary master- 
piece, but as bits of unconscious autobiography they un- 
doubtedly have a unique value. The period of the letters 
included only three years, and Victor Hugo was only twenty 
years old when the last of the letters was written and when 
Mademoiselle Foucher, to whom they were addressed, be- 
came Madame Hugo. 


Empresses of France. By H. A. Guerber. 12mo, pp. 
416. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 


Of the three empresses that France has had—one of 
whom is still living—Miss H. A. Guerber presents interesting 
memorials in the present volume. The lives of these three 
women, Josephine, Marie Louise, and Eugénie, have extend- 
ed over more than a century, and they were all participants 
in some of the most stirring scenes of modern French history. 


Saint Louis (Louis IX. of France), the Most Christian 
King. (Heroes of the Nations Series.) By Frederick 
Perry. 12mo, pp. 308. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50. 


In the “Heroes of the Nations” series Mr. Frederick 
Perry, of Oxford, contributes a volume on ‘Saint Louis,” 
Louis IX. of France, known as the “* Most Christian King.” 
This volume includes a scholarly account of the crusades of 
1248 and 1270, and is noteworthy in the variety and profuse- 


ness of its illustration. 


Queen. Victoria, 1819-1901. By Richard R. Holmes. 
12mo, pp. 330. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50. 


The authorized biography of Queen Victoria, prepared 
in 1897 by the Librarian of Windsor Castle, is now issued in 
a new edition, with a portrait and a supplementary chapter, 
bringing the narrative to the end of the Queen’s reign. For 
an authorized life of so eminent a personage, this volume 
seems remarkably compact and free from any suggestion of 
“padding.” It would probably be impossible to obtain else- 
where in 300 pages so good a sketch of the Queen’s life. 


NATURE STUDY. 


Bird-Life : A Guide to the Study of Our Common Birds. 
By Frank M. Chapman. 12mo, pp. 288. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $2. 


This standard authority on our common birds is ren- 
dered the more attractive, in its new edition, by the colored 
lithograph reproductions of Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson’s 
drawings. While seventy-five of our native birds are thus 
pictured for us by Mr. Seton-Thompson, Mr. Chapman de- 
scribes the migrations, voices, and habits of these and many 
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other varieties, presenting altogether a fund of information 
not duplicated in any other work, and only to be acquired 
through long-continued, patient observation. 


Bird Portraits. By Ernest Seton-Thompson. With De- 
scriptive Text by Ralph Hoffmann. 4to, pp. 40. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson’s drawings of birds in black- 
and-white are presented in this volume on a page of generous 
size. The common birds of northeastern America are rep- 
resented here by twenty species: The accompanying text, 
by Mr. Ralph Hoffmann, gives a brief account of each bird’s 
life-history. 


Everyday Birds: Elementary Studies. By Bradford 
Torrey. 12mo, pp. 106. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1. 


Young and old alike will be interested in Mr. Torrey’s 
simple studies in bird-life. Mr. Torrey has described birds 
in his earlier books,as many of our readers may recall, but 
not in so elementary a way asin the present volume. The 
kinglet, the chickadee, the brown creeper, the brown thrash- 
er, the scarlet tanager, the sparrow, the blue jay, the chimney- 
swift, the flicker, and the bittern are some of Mr. Torrey’s 
“everyday birds.” The illustrations include a dozen colored 
plates from Audubon. 


The Chronicle of a Cornish Garden. By Harry Roberts. 
Illustrations of an Ideal Garden by F. L. B. Griggs. 
12mo, pp. 189. New York: John Lane. $1.50. 


he most cursory reading of this little book shows us 
that the Cornish climate differs from any that America has 
to offer, but the plants described by Mr. Roberts grow in 
both countries, and the American gardener can follow this 
account of English gardening with profit and interest. The 
flowers described as belonging to a Cornish winter bloom 
with us at a different season, but that need not interfere 
with our enjoyment or appreciation of this English garden- 
er’s experiences, 


First Studies of Plant Life. By George Francis Atkin- 
son. 12mo, pp. 266. Boston: Ginn & Co. 170 cents. 


This book has very little to say about the external form 
and structure of plants, and a great deal to say about the 
processes by which they grow, are nourished, breathe, and 
reproduce their kind; that is to say, it includes studies of 
plant life rather than of plant structure. The life stories 
of plants are given in the form of biographies. Pupils are 
encouraged to read the biographies from the plants them- 
selves, and this is the main theme of the book. 


One Thousand American Fungi: How to Select and 
Cook the Edible; How to Distinguish and Avoid 
the Poisonous. By Charles McIlvaine, assisted by 
Robert K. Macadam. 4to, pp. 704. Indianapolis: 
The Bowen-Merrill Company. $12. 


Captain McIlvaine began his studies of mushrooms and 
toadstools twenty years ago in West Virginia, and his work 
in this department of research entitles him toa place in the 
first rank of American botanists. Captain Mcllvaine has 
been urged by specialists to put his vast store of knowledge 
in a serviceable form for the benefit of students and of the 
larger public interested in the subject. It will surprise 
many readers to be told that more than 700 varieties of edi- 
ble fungi are known to be native to this country. Each of 
these species is fully described by Captain McIlvaine, who 
has not only seen and analyzed, but actually tasted them 
all. Furthermore, the known poisonous varieties are de- 
scribed with equal care, and explicit directions are given 
for distinguishing the poisonous from the edible. Captain 
MclIlvaine’s book is not only a valuable contribution to sci- 
ence; it has distinctly practical and eminently useful fea- 
tures—such, for example, as the directions for cooking 
mushrooms and for the treatment of cases of poisoning. 
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The illustrations of the volume include 38 full-page color 
plates, 25 full-page engravings, and 300 etchings from pen- 
and-ink drawings. This is by far the most ambitious trea- 
tise on American fungi ever compiled, and it is not likely to 
be superseded for many a year. 


With the*Wild Flowers from Pussey Willow to This- 
tle-down. By “Maud Going” (E. M. Hardinge). 
16mo, pp. 271. New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Company. $1. . 


This book is to be commended for its avoidance of tech- 
nical terms. The flowers are described under their common 
English names, and an attempt is made to present the facts 
of botany, irrespective of terminology. In this respect, Miss 
Going’s work is a departure from the standard botanical 
treatise—and not an unwelcome departure. Several state- 
ments in the first edition, published seven years ago, have 
been modified so as to harmonize with recent discoveries in 
the plant world, and the illustration of the volume has been 
distinctly improved. 


The Sea-Beach at Ebb-Tide: A Guide to the Study of 
the Seaweeds and the Lower Animal Life Found 
Between Tide Marks. By Augusta F. Arnold. 12mo, 
pp. 490. New York: The Century Company. $2.40. 


We have in this volume a practical guide to the study of 
both vegetable and animal organisms which are found on 
North American beaches. The amateur collector will find 
the book especially helpful, and it will doubtless stimulate 
interest in the forms of life which it describes among all 
who frequent our sea beaches. It has been found impossible 
to avoid the use of scientific terminology in this book, since 
many of the plants and animals described are without com- 
mon names. In the use of technical phraseology, however, 
the author has endeavored to explain the terms so that their 
meaning will be clear to every one. All the technical terms 
used have been indexed. The 600 or more illustrations are 
remarkably clear and faithful to detail. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Pleasures of the Telescope: An Illustrated Guide for 
Amateur Astronomers and a Popular Description 
of the Chief Wonders of the Heavens for General 
Readers. By Garrett P. Serviss. 8vo, pp. 200. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Garrett P. Serviss, who has done so much to popu- 
larize the study of astronomy in this country, has written a 
book intended to serve as a guide for amateur astronomers 
and at the same time as a description of the stars for gen- 
eral readers. To further this purpose Mr. Serviss has intro- 
duced into his book a complete series of star maps drawn 
especially for the use of the amateur. These maps show all 
the stars visible to the naked eye in the regions of sky rep- 
resented, and in addition some stars that can be seen only 
with the aid of instruments. Throughout the work, how- 
ever, the author is careful to confine his description to those 
features that can be observed through a small telescope. 


A Text-Book of Astronomy. By G. C. Comstock. 12mo, 
pp. 391. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.30. 


In this volume attention is concentrated upon those 
branches of the subject that have special educational value, 
prominence being given to matter which permits of experi- 
mental treatment with simple apparatus, and compara- 
tively little space is given to such topics as the results of 
spectrum analysis, which depend upon elaborate apparatus. 
The work is thus strictly a text-book rather than a compen- 
dium of the science of astronomy. The illustrations are 
worthy of special attention, many of them being intended as 
an aid to experimental work and to accurate measurement. 


OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE. 


The Woman’s Book of Sports: A Practical Guide to 
Physical Development and Outdoor Recreation. By 




















J. Parmly Paret. 12mo, pp. 167. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1. - 


In this volume Mr. Paret offers a practical guide for 
the amateur sportswoman, giving suggestions on golf, lawn- 
tennis, sailing, swimming, cycling, and basket-ball. Each of 
these games is treated from the elementary point of view, 
the teachings of the best professional instructors being 
given in condensed form. As an additional feature of the 
book, several men’s sports, such as football, baseball, yacht- 
ing, and rowing are treated from the feminine point of view, 
the design being to initiate the spectator in the main points 
of each of these games, so that after a half-hour’s reading 
either of these sports can be appreciated. 


Practical Golf. By Walter J. Travis. 12mo, pp. 225. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. $2. 

Mr. Travis. who is the amateur golf champion of the 
United States, gives in this volume a full discussion of the 
principles of the game, taking up and analyzing in succes- 
sion the various strokes and supplementing the text by a 
series of instantaneous photographs. The sole aim of the 
book is to diffuse a practical knowledge of golf and thereby 
to aid in bringing about a general improvement in the play. 


Golf Don’ts: Admonitions that Will Help the Novice 
to Play Well, and Scratch Men to Play Better. By 
H. L. Fitzpatrick. 16mo, pp. 114. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. 


Mr. H. L. Fitzpatrick, golf editor of the New York Sun, 
moved by a charitable impulse to help every golf player cut 
down his score, has written a little book of advice, which he 
addresses alike to beginners and experts, under the title of 
“Golf Don’ts.” Mr. Fitzpatrick has thoroughly studied the 
game as played by the best amateurs and professionals as 
well as by the unskilled, and what he has to say should be 
suggestive and helpful to many of the latter class. 


Fly Rods and Fly Tackle: Suggestions as to their Manu- 
facture and Use. By Henry P. Wells. 12mo, pp. 
448. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 


Some years ago Mr. Henry P. Wells wrote a book about 
fly rods and fly tackle, that soon became the standard au- 
thority and in the course of time went out of print. Mr. 
Wells has been induced by his publishers to revise and in 
part rewrite the book, and the result is a new edition even 
better fitted than the old to answer the questions of the 
amateur angler, for it is to the beginner in fly-fishing that 
Mr. Wells addresses himself; and the information that he 
offers is such, he says, as he would himself have welcomed 
in the days of his novitiate. It covers the mysteries of fish- 
hooks, lines, leaders, reels, rods, casting the fly, and many 
other matters concerning which the disciple of Walton has 
serious thoughts at this time of the year. 


ESSAYS AND CRITI€ISM. 


The Historical Novel, and Other Essays. By Brander 
Matthews. 12mo, pp. 321. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


This volume contains a dozen of Professor Matthews’ 
recent critical studies, including, besides the title essay, pa- 
pers on ** Romance against Romanticism,” ‘*‘The Study of 
Fiction,” ** Alphonse Daudet,” ** Literature as a Profession,” 
“The Relation of the Drama to Literature,” and ** The Art 
and Mystery of Collaboration,” together with a charming 
appreciation of the author’s friend, the late H. C. Bunner. 


A Short History of French Literature. By L. E. Kast- 
ner. 12mo, pp. xvi—312. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co. $1.25. 

In this brief sketch, French authors of the first rank are 
dealt with at considerable length, while writers of Jesser 
importance are treated in smaller type, which serves the 
double purpose of indicating their relative position and of 
economizing space. Biographies of the principal authors, 
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and brief summaries of the contents of the more important 
works, are likewise given in smaller type. The history is 
brought down to the present day. 


MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


The History of Medicine in the United States. By 
Francis Randolph Packard, M.D. 8vo, pp. 542. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. #. 


This history of the practice of medicine in America is 
of the greatest importance not only to the medical profes- 
sion, but as a contribution to our knowledge of the social 
life and conditions of the colonies. Dr. Packard has brought 
his work down to the year 1800, adding a separate chapter 
on the discovery of anzsthesia. He has given special atten- 
tion to the medical events connected with our early history, 
discussing the epidemics that visited our shores in Colonial 
times, and describing with much detail the earliest hospitals 
established here, medical schools, medical societies, and 
other institutions connected with our medical history. 


Hypnotism and Suggestion in Therapeutics, Education, 
and Reform. By R. Osgood Mason, A.M., M.D. 
12mo, pp. 344. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 


This is a physician’s discussion of ** The Subjective Ele- 
ment in the Newer Therapeutics,” ** The Relation of Hypno- 
tism to the Subconscious Mind,” ** Cases in General Practice 
Treated by Hypnotism and Suggestion,” ** Educational Uses 
of Hypnotism,” and other topics related to the general sub- 
ject, such as ** Forms of Suggestion Useful in the Treatment 
of Inebriety,” and ** The Ethics of Hypnotism.” Dr. Mason 
is a close student of the phenomena of hypnotism, and his 
work on ** Telepathy and the Subliminal Self,” while of pop- 
ular character, has been generally accepted by scientists as 
accurate and entirely trustworthy. 


Tuberculosis as a Disease of the Masses, and How to 
Combat It. Prize Essay by S. A. Knopf, M.D. 8vo, 
pp. 86. New York: M. Firestack, 200 West 96th 
Street. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


The prize offered by the International Congress for the 
Study of the Best Way to Combat Tuberculosis as a Disease 
of the Masses, which convened at Berlin in May, 1899, was 
awarded to Dr. S. A. Knopf, of New York, for a valuable 
essay which has been published in German, Dutch, French, 
Italian, and Russian, and has recently been translated into 
English. This essay contains a full exposition of the germ 
theory of tuberculosis as accepted by the leading authorities, 
together with practical directions for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis, in the form of answers to such questions as ** What 
protects the healthy individual from contracting tuber- 
culosis?” ** How may onesuccessfully overcome a hereditary 
disposition to consumption?” ‘* How may an acquired pre- 
disposition be overcome, and seemingly unhealthy occupa- 
tions made relatively harmless?” ** What can well-meaning 
and conscientious employers in city and country do to help 
combat tuberculosis?” ‘* What can the farmer and dairy- 
man do to diminish the frequency of tuberculosis among 
animals, and thus indirectly stop the propagation of the 
disease among men?” ‘** What are the occupations in which 
tuberculous invalids, even in the first stages of the disease, 
should not be employed?” ** How can children be protected 
from scrofula and other forms of tuberculosis?”? ‘** What is 
a modern sanatorium for consumptives, and can such a sani- 
torium become a danger tothe neighborhood?” ‘Can the 
treatment of consumption be carried out with satisfactory 
results outside of an institution?” ‘What can philan- 
thropists and other men and women of good will do to help 
combat tuberculosis as a disease of the masses?”’? Dr. Knopf 
declares that he is optimistic enough to believe even in the 
ultimate eradication of the disease. In his opinion, all that 
is required to successfully combat tuberculosis as a disease 
of the masses is the combined action of a wise government, 
well-trained physicians, and an intelligent people. Dr. 
Knopf’s essay may be obtained in quantities at a reduced 
price. It should be widely circulated. 
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Army Reform, W.H. James, Contem; Deut; Edin, April; 
A. von and G. Fiennes, Fort; R. Yerburgh, NineC: 
C. W. Dilke, RPar, April 1; M. 
Boers, Treaty Relations with the, E. B. Rose, West. 
Budget and the Transvaal War, W. T. Stead; RRL. 
Cavalry, British, Future of, Black 
Civil Service and Reform, E. F. Du Cane, MonR. 
Competition in Iron and Steel Making, E. Phillips, Eng. 
Crisis in Great Britain, P. Carus, OC. 
Economic Decay of Great Britain, Contem. 
Education, National System of, C. presen, Fort. 
Educational Opportunity, big ‘Apr 
English Race as Pioneers, G. in Watis, NineC, 
Foreign Office, British, and its ‘Chief, A. “> Ger. 
— the House, and the Coun try, T 
ort. 


W. Russell, 
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Home Defense, R. F. Sorsbie, USM. 
Irish Members of Parliament, R. Lucas, NatR. 
Trish Volunteers, T. EK. Naughten, West. 
Land Ownership, F. Thomasson, West. 
Liberal Party, ALM. Macdonald, Contem. 
Native Forces of the British Army. H. Wyndham, Mun. 
Native Problem in New Colonies, E. S. Hartland, MonR. 
Naval Position of Great Britain, Edin, Apri 
Patriotic Funds, Administration of, Mon 
Transvaal War, Costs of the, Earl of Camperdown, NineC. 
Transvaal War, How to End the, NatR. 
Victorian Era of British Expansion—IlI., A. Ireland, NAR. 
Working Classes and Conscription, Wes ‘t. 
Gorges: eee Bootia, and Corinth, R. B. Richardson, 
hau 
Greek Drama, Rise of, W. C. Lawton, SR, April. 
Guns, Curiosities in, H. Maxim, Home. 
Hale, Edward Everett, G. P. Morris, AMRR. 
Hallucinations, A. Wilson, Harp. 
Hamb oat Makers of the Port. of, P. de Rousiers, RPar, 


Maclay Papers, Edin, April. 

Harrison, Frederic, in America, AMRR. 

Harte, Bret, The Country of, W. M. — mannan. 

Hasting’s Bible Dictionary, Vol. IIL, AJT, a 

Hauran, Ruins of the, Gertrude L. Bell, Mon 

Hawaii, J. La Farge, net. 

Haweis, Rev. H. R., E. W. Frid, West. 

Hayti Under Negro Government, Cham. 

Heaven, Dreams and Visions of, Pauline W. Roose, Gent. 

Herron, George D.: The Tragedy of Conscience, W. 
Brown, Arena. 

Hewlett, Maurice, Edith Lyttelton, NatR. 

Hill, James J., Mary C. Blossom, WW. 

Hindu Beliefs About the World and Heavenly Bodies, Mar- 
telle Elliott, Chaut. 

Hittites, The, A. H. Sa ce, Hom. 

Hofmann, Josef, Amy Fay, Mus, April. 

Holland: A Summer in Sabots, Mary A. Peixotto, Scrib. 

Hooliganism and Working Boys’ Clubs, E. Morley, West. 

Horse, About Naming a, P. Hampson, Bad. 

Hospitals and Medical Schools, $ 8. Wilks, NineC. 

House of nee neg Methods and. Temptations of the, Mac. 

Housing Problem, S. A. Barnett, NineC ; QR, April. 

Howard, Sir Robert, fr M. Sanders, Gent. 

Illness, imaginar ys A. Jaquet, BU. 

Imperialism, True and False, FA. White, West. 

Imperialist Literature: Disraeli and Rudyard Kipling, E.-M. 
de Vogtié, RDM, May 1. 

Index, Private, and How to Make It, H. W. Horwill, Chaut. 

eer i Deserted Capital of Rajputana, Marion M. Pope, 

Jent. 

India, Native Press of, J. D. Rees, NineC. 

India, Religious Tendencies in, G. T. Ladd, AJT, April. 

India, State Trial in, G. H. Trevor, Gent. 

Indian, California, A. V. La Motte, Over, April. 

India’s Widows, Ramabai’s Work for, Minnie F, Abrams, 


MisR. 
intecne The Defiles of the Irrawaddy, V. C. 8. O’Con- 
nor, Cent. 
Industrial and Railroad Caneutisettens:s see Trusts. 
Infantry in a New Century, J. H. A. Macdonald, JMSI. 
Infection, Protection Against, P. Baumgarten, Deut. 
Inheritance and Adoption, eeew View of, J. T. Gracey, 
Insanity : Is It Incurable? W. F. Tioberisen, NatR. 
Insect Friends and Enemies, San. 
Insects, Living, Camera Studies of, C. M. Weed, O. 
Insecurity, Uses of, Leonora B. Haisted, Gu at. 
oar ana N orth-American—XIV., C. W. Hargitt,ANat, 
Apri 
Iowa Wormers, em W. A. Wyckoff, Scrib. 
Iowa's Lack of S ortsmanship, L. Hubbard, Jr., O. 
Irish Boglands, Life on the, C. Johnson, NEng. 
Irish Catholic Clergy, Edin, April. 
Iron and Steel Industry, H.F. J. Porter, IntM. 
Irrigating Indian Reservation, W.-M. Stewart, IA, April. 
Islam—I., RPar, May 1. 
Italians in Para, South America, A. Manzi, RasM, April 16. 
Italy: Toulon Festivities and International Politics, RPL, 


pri 
Japan, Nav of, S. E. Moffett, AMRR. 
Japan, The New, Anna N. Benjamin, Ains. 
Jews and Judaism in the Nineteenth Century, M. Gasler, 


NAR. 
Josaphat, The Holy Saint, of India, A. D. White, OC. 
Kean, Mr. and Mrs. C harles, Clara “Morris, McCl. 
Kentucky’s Capital, L. G. Giltner, Int. 
Kindergarten and the School, W.N. Hailmann, Kind,KindR. 
Kindergarten Garden, Story ‘of a, Bertha H. Hegner, Kind. 
an. waheeel Holiday , May-Day as a, Nine C. Vandewalker, 
Kind 
Kindergarten, Misconceptions of the, Laura Fisher, Kind. 
Kindergarten, Summer, in Pueblo, Louise W. Hodge, KindR. 
Kindergarten Union, International, Convention of the, Kind, 
ndR. 
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iplies Notes, L. R. Cautley, Cons, March. 
Kite-F Front Wonders of, . Tindal, Pear. 
Bore rom the Japanese Standpoint, H. N. G. Bushby, 


Ku iy Movement, Ww. i seen, Atlant. 

Kumassi, Relief of, QR, A 

Labor, New Class of. in che . Leonora B. Ellis, Forum. 

Labor Trusts, P. A. Robinson, Cons, = 

Lane, Harriet, Brilliant Social Reign of, W. Perrine, LHJ. 

Latin-American Constitutions and Revolutions, J. W. Fos- 
ter, NatGM. 

Law: Is It for the People or the Lawyers? A. Emden, NineC. 

Lawn-Tennis in England, N. L. Jackson, O. 

Leo XIII., Intellectual Activity of, J. bo -n Cath. 

Lesser Antilles—** The Broken Necklace,” . Hill, Cent. 

Library Development, Latest Stage of, 7 I. Antrim, Forum. 

Library, Public, and the Public School, G . Iles, WW. 

Library System, Public, Evils of the, E. Ridley, AngA. 

Life Insurance, Workingmen and, T. —, — 

— s Assassination, Recollections of, R. Abbott, 

ngA. 

Literary Movement in France, R. Doumice, Fort. 

Literature; American Prose Style, J. D. Logan, Atlant. 

Literature, Art as the Handmaid of, W. H. obbs, Forum. 

Literature. Cheap, Mrs. B. Bosanquet, Contem. 

Liturgical Languages, Merwin-Marie Snell, Cons, March. 

London County Council Election, J. Martin, Forum. 

London: Literary ,Chelsea, W. s. Harwood, Crit. 

Loubet, President Emile, P. de Coubertin, Cent. 

Louis XIV., Court of, Dr. Funck- Brentano, Deut. 

Love-Letters, Unimaginar y, Edin, April. 

Lumbering and Mining eer ag Life n, A. Fitzpatrick, Can. 

Lumbering in the pecker pee K. Bishop, WwwM. 

Lyman, Secretar gf Poo Soave vod 

Machine Tools, echanical’ Engineering of, C. L. Griffin, 


ng. 
Maskinery, American, Copying of, J. Horner, Casm. 
Maeterlinck, Maurice, Moralist and Artist, pain, April. 
Mail Service in England, R. H. Cocks, Leis! 
Malmesbury, 2 Georgiana Hill, Gen 
Man, Rights of—V., Law and Liberty, L. mK bbott, Out. 
Man, Study of, A. atone i AJS. 
Maoris, i in the Country of the, G. de Ségur, RPar, April 15. 
Marble Lore, J. L. Steele 
Mark XIV., Notes on, May Kendall, LQ, April. 
Marshall, John—II., GB ag. 
Marshall, John, Southern Federalist, B. J. Ramage, SR, 


pril. 
Marsupialia, Australian, B. A. Bensley, ANat, aa 
Martians? Are There Possible, G. 8. Jones, PopA: 
Matanzas, the City of Cuban Homes, Leonora B. Ellis, Mod. 
Mechanical Engineering, R. H. Thurston, Pops. 
a soe and Microbes, L. Franceschi, RasN, 
pri 
Medicine, Preventive, E. Wilson, San. 
Melbourne, Golden, Cha 
Melchisedech, Priest aa King, W.H. Johnson, Cath. 
Mexican Hotel s, Int. 
Mexicans, Our ae ee? the, Clara .. ” aan NatM. 
Mexico of To-day, J. N. Navarro, NatG 
Mexico’s Greatest Festival, Clara S. Bre od n, Over. 
Milk  _aecamaee and How Best to Prevent It, D. S. Han- 
son, 
Ministerial. Contract, Old-Time, R. R. Kendall, NEng. 
Ministers and Direc torships, Edin, April. 
Minister’s Care of His Spiritual Life, D. M. Pratt, Hart. 
Missions: 
China, Notable Conference in, Mrs. J. T. Gracey, MisR. 
Confucian Propaganda, Minister Ww’ s, R. E. -_! MisR. 
a> Movement Council at Plymouth, L. D . Wishard, 


ome Christians, Among, W. C. Dodd, MisR. 

eomaas, Preaching the Gospel to the, G. H. Rouse. 
iVLIS 

Native Ministry, Training of a, C. S. Sanders, Hart. 

Oman, Arabia, Open Doors in, S.M. Zwemer, MisR. 

Riggs, Dr. Elias, Armenian Estimate of, H. M. a. MisH. 

Satara—Its Fort and Its Famine, H. J. Bruce, M 

— § for the Propagation of the Gospel, E. P. Shatehler. 
Mis 

Telegus, India, American Missions Among, J. Craig, MisR. 


Moliére and Comedy, G. Lanson, RPar, tor 
Moosilauke Mountain, New Hampshire, B ig # Atlant 
Moral Heresiesof the Present Day, C. C. Dove, LQ, A 


Mormonism, reg ag Against, G. E. Ackerman, RNY. 
Morocco, Treachery in, A. de Pouvourville, Nou, April 15. 

Morrill, Justin S., and Popular Education, H. Babson, Out. 
Morris, William, ‘and Some of His Books, Elizabeth L. Cary, 


Motor Truck, Steam, J. G. Dudley, Eng. 

Miller, Max, K. Blind , West. 

Municipal Government in the United States, J. Ford, NAR. 

Murderers, C onscience of, Corn. 

Music, Ten Years of, in Chicago, Dial, May 1. 

—* What Is the Greatest Achievement in, F. Dolman, 
ra 
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Musk-Ox Hunting Among the ing ae H. Verrill, 0. 

Mutiny, Great, Tale of the— Fitchett, Corn. 

Naples, Breakfast in, Mary Scdtt-tda, Cent. 

Nation, Blood of the—I., In Peace, D §. Jordan, Pops. 

Nations, Rivalry of—XXIX. -XXXII., E. A. Start, Chaut. 

Natural Selection in Ethics, D. Irons. Phil. 

Naval Cadets of the Powers, C. D. Sigsbee, Mun. 

Negro and Our New Possessions, W.S. Scarborough, Forum. 

Negro, Criminal—V., Frances A. Kellor, Arena. 

Nethersole, Olga, Lavinia Hart, Cos. 

Nevin, Ethelbert, L. Cam  <_—- Tipton, Mus, April. 

Newman and Sabatier, Ward, Fort. 

New Testament, Lower Criticism of the, T. Nicol, LQ, April. 

New York City: ng oe od of the Battery and Castle 
Garden—II., W. L. Andrews, 

New York, FF Melle te Railway of, J. B. McDonald, Mun. 

Niagara Falls Power Applications, H. W. Buck, CasM. 

Niagara, Passing of, Mary B. Hartt, Out. 

Niagara, The New, R. L. artt, McCl. 

Nile, Winter on the, F. M. Edselas, Cath. 

Parent, The Spoiled, W. Larremore, Forum. 

ew” as . Center of Literary Reputations, P. Stapfer, RRP, 


ay 1. 

Paris, Prpepestels Conquest of, A. Vatidal, RDM, April 15 
an ay 

Paris Quays, Along the, S. Dewey, Cent. 

Paris Types, E. C. Peixotto, Cos. 

Parliament, Humors of, J. F. Fraser, 7% 

Partridge, Virginia, Shooting the, A: J. Boger, Bad. 

Passion Play in New Mexico, G. Gramer, ome. 

Passion Play, Mexican Indian, L. M. Terry, Over, hast, 

Pasteur and His Discoveries, QR, April. 

Perfectionism, W. T. Hall, PQ, April. 

Perseus, New Star in, E. C. sickering, and H. C. Wilson, 
Popa, Apr 

Personae” Double, Remarkable Cases of, R. O. Mason, 


Philippines: 
Aguinaldo’s Capture and the Philippine Commission, M. 
ilcox, Forum. 
Formation of the Filipino People, B. J. Clinch, Yale. 
Justice in the Philippine Islands, P. Ralli, Out. 
Mineral Deposits of the cents. F. L. Strong, Eng. 
Philippines: Will They Pay? F. Doster, Arena. 
Railroading in the Philippines, W.G. Irwin, Mod. 
Photography: 
Birds, Photographing, A. J. Meyer, APB. 
Child Portraiture, D. Vanderveer, -PhoT. 
Density, On Judging, WPM. 
Developers, Modern, Some of the, F. C. Lamibert, APB. 
es Photographing, W. J. Croall, W 
nlarged Negatives, E. W. Robertson, WPM. 
Flowene Wild, Photographing, E. H. Bey oa JunM. 
Insects, Living, Camera Studies of, C. M. 
Kallitype Method, 7 Photographing Pecieuatel ie the, WPM. 
Miniature Portraitur* Schreiber, PhoT. 
Negatives, Spotting, WPM. 
Ozotype, Gum, T. Manly, WPM. 
Retoucher, How to wis the, D. Butt, WPM. 
Tele- Photography, A noe Lamoutte, PhoT. 
Fees Sones by Simple Development, N. W. Emmens, 
oO 
Trimming of Prints, W.M. Hollinger, APB. 
Physics? Recent, G.N. Stewart, PopS. 
Platt, Thomas C., and Richard Croker, Ains. 
Playgrounds i in Seward Park, ~~ York, C. B. Stover, Char. 
Pluralism in Greek Philosophy, A «, Ee Lloyd > Enid. 
Poetry, Distinction of Our, J osephine D. Daskam, Atlant. 
Preacher, Twentieth Century, A. H. Tuttle, MRNY. 
Prisoners, Military, E. J. Hardy, Cham. 
Prose Style, American, J. D. Logan, vine” 
Protestant Blunders, Miscellaneous, C \. C. Starbuck, MRNY. 
— % Worship, Beginnings of, J. W. Richard, AJT, 


ril. 
Paalter Age and Authorship of the, J. A. Howlett, Dub, 


Punch, "British Lion in: 1841-1900, J. H. Schooling, Cass. 
Railroads, Men That Control the, E. D. Berry, Ains. 
Railway Cars, Lighting of, G. D. Shepardson, Forum. 
Reformation, Counter-, J. F. Hurst, MRNY. 

Religion, Science of, F. B. Jevons, IntM. 

Riis, Jacob A. , Autobiography of—V., Out. 

Rio de Janeiro. Loss ot the Steamship, A. Woolf, Over, April. 
Roman Catholicism and Americanism, F. en Nou, April 15. 
Roman Catholic Literature, Century of, W. H . Kent, Dub, 


pril. 
Roman Catholic Progress in the Reign of Victoria, Miss 
E. M. Clerke, Dub, April. 
Romance and Science, L. Stephen, PMM. 
Roque, New Game of, C. Jacobus, LHJ. 
Rossetti, Dante Gabr iel—II., Wern. 
Rubber Industry, H. E. Armstrong, Ains. 
Rubinstein, Anton, Recollections of, H. Ritter, pe April. 
Rural Independence, Actual, W.E. ‘Andrews, WwW 
Russia, Present Crisis in, P. Kropotkin, NAR. 
Russian Orthodoxy, Sidelights on, NatR. 


Russian Patriotism, G. Savitch, RRP, May 

Russia’s Blow at American Commerce, R. Ty heelock, Gunt. 

Russia’s Conquest of fe + K. Mumf ord, ww. 

Russia’s Hoarded Gold - Talbot, Arena. 

Russia’s Readiness for ~ ag C.J ohnston, AMRR. 

St. Pierre-Miquelon, Newfoundland, J.C. Hyde, Scrib. 

Saloons, R. A. Stevenson, Scrib. 

Sardou, Drama of, A. Galdemar, Nou, April 1. 

Scholarship, Productive, in America, H. Minsterberg, 

ant. 

Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, Grace N. Dolson, Phil. 

Science: How It Serves the © E. Renan, NAR. 

Seal-Hunting in Scotland, C. V. eel, WWM. 

Sermonic Characteristics, Cc. Walker, Hom. 

Serum, Therapeutics of, R. wer" aoe! May 1. 

Shakespeare and Patriotism, 8 s . Lee, C corn. 

Shakespeare: The Key to the Sonnets Enigma, Black. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets, A. Filon, RDM, April 15. 

Sheep and the Forests, E. V. Wilcox, Forum. 

“Ships That Pass in the Night,” Concerning, Beatrice Har- 
raden, Bkman. 

Ship-Yard, Mechanical Equipment of the, J. H. Biles, Eng. 

Siberian, Trans-, Railway, J. en RasN, April 18 

Signalli ng Under the Bee. Cc. 8.8. Miller, Pear. 

Singing, Rhythm in, B. Young, Mus, April. 

Smith, George M., Ee Stephen, Corn. 

Social Apostolate. New, G. D. Herron, Arena. 

Social Assimilation, Sarah E. Simons, AJS. 

Social Progress, R. T. Ely, Cos 

—- gnrnones. Vhecey of ‘Imitation in, C. A. Ellwood, 


A 

Socrates, Inner Life of, H. N. ooo. Chaut. 

Solar Motor, New, G. Roux, RRP, May 1. 

South Carolina, Story of, E. Mave. Pear. 

Southerners as ‘Peacemakers, L L. wry Cons, March. 

Space and Time, Doctrine of—IL., as ‘ullerton, Phil, 

Spain, Proposed Military Reforms i in, EM, Apr il.” 

Spiders, H. Sutherland, Ains, 

Spinoza, Religious Doctrine i P.L. Couchoud, RDM, May1. 

Southern Mountaineer—lI., ‘ox, Jr., Scrib. 

Stables, Private, of > a ally R. W. Woolley, oO. 

Star, New, in Perseus, A. E. Douglass, and G. B. Hale, PopA. 

nr yew Origin and History of, S. A. Ramsvig, Krin, 

State ‘iiters. Functions of a, F. W. oore, SR, April. 

Steamship Disasters, Prevention of, H. H . Lewis, Vw. 

Steel Trust and Its Makers, C.S wis Gos. 

Steel Trust on the Great Takes Ww «ee McClure, AMRR. 

Strate *, ames Jesse, an American King, A. N. Somers, 
atM. 

Street Nuisances and Noises, Mrs. E. T. Cook, PMM. 

Sturgeon Fishing in the Ural River, J. Wight, Str. 

Submarine Boats, PMM. 

Sule —— and His Public Devotions, J. R. Melida, 

Superstitions and Folk-Lore of the South, C. W. Chesnutt, 
oO 

Superstitions, Every-Day, C. M. Skinner, Lipp. 

Swinburne, Algernon C harles, Joanna E. Wood, Can. 

Taxation, Revolution in the Incidence of, J. Ackland, Con- 


em. 

Taxation, Utilitarian Principles of, R. 8. Guernsey, A ag 

Taxes, Direct, and the Federal C Yonstitution—III., 

Tax Reform Movement, M. M. Miller, Arena. 

Texas, Greater, J. Miller, NatM. 

Thac kerey Memorial in Westminster Abbey, Carolyn Ship- 
man 

Theater, National, H. H. Fyfe, yout F. R. Benson, NineC. 

qpeology | in Preaching, Place of, C. L. Herald, Hom. 

Theoso and Theosophists, H. sg. Olcott, Over. 

hekaecs ields of Central America, R. W. Cater, Cham. 

Tolstoy, Count, in Thought and Action, R.E.C. Long, RRL. 

Tolstoy, Count, Religion of, I. Strannik, RPar, May 1. 

Tradition, Philosophy of, J. F. Simpson, West. 

Transvaal: see also Great Britain. 

Agricultural Sottremnante in the Transvaal and Orange 
iver Colonies, W. B. Worsfold, Corn. 

Boer, Free State, Mac. 

Boer Prisoners at St. Helena, Alice S. Green, NineC. 

De Pah tg Gen. Christian, A. Sangree, Cos.; T. F. Millard, 
cri 

Financial Sestieenens of the War, Mrs. Goldmann, Contem. 

Horse, The, in the War, H. C. Oldnall, USM. 

Medico-Military Lessons of the War, b. F. Franklin, USM. 

Settlement of South Africa, i April 

Ey a rng ge Novels of, ord, NineC. 

Trust Builders, E. Mayo, FrL. 

Trusts: a and Railroad Consolidations—I., A Grave 
Danger to the Community, R. Sage; II. Their Advan- 
tages to the Community, Why Hill; IIl., “What May be 
Expected in the Steel and Iron Industry, C. M. Schwab; 
IV., What They Have Accomplished for Ca ital and La- 
bor. C. R. Flint; The Influence of ** Trusts’? Upon 
Prices, F. B. Thurber; VI., Unintelligent Competition a 
Large ‘Factor in Making Industrial Consolidation a Ne- 
cessity, J. Logan, NAR. 
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Tuberculosis and Popular Sanatoriums, H. Barth, RDM, Wealth- Cusstiion, Army of, vs.an Army of Destruction: A 
April 15. : ee WwillC hy Flow er, F. Parsons, H. Vrooman, 
Tuberculosis and thé Tenement-House Problem, H. M. Biggs, pe. Taylor, R. E. Bisbee, and S. M. Jones, 


Char. 
Turbine Building in Switzerland, F. Prasil, Eng. Wealth. Ethics of, T. F. Moran, AJS. 
Wealth, Great, Best Use of, W. T. Stead, RRL, A 


United States: Colonies and Nation—V., 


Ua, Professor Sidgwick’s Proof of, E. 


Utilitarians, English, Edin, April. 
Vegetable, Versatile, C. E. ‘Ho land, Pear. 


Ventilation Ar rangements of the Houses of Parliament, 
March. 


F. Foulsham and os C. Banfield, Str. 
Victoria, Queen—II., 
Victoria, Queen, laossad of, QR, ‘April. 


Victoria, Queen, Some Personal Charac + istics of, Str. 

un. 
ie. R. Lassiter, SR, April. 
Wallace, Gen. Lew, at Home, G. ue B. Davis, LeisH. 


Vigilantes of the West, C. eee ees EY 
Virginia, Arnold’s Invasion of— 


War, Problems of, J. ¢ ‘hester, JMSI. 


Warfare, Guerilla or Partisan, T. M. Maguire, USM. 
Water-Falls and the Work-of the World, T. Waters, WW. 


WS ERs Fitchett, RRM, 


Wilson, Harp. 


Albee, 


Wesley. J ohn, Christian Sécialist, W. H. Meredit 
Westminster Cathedral, are: 


Wheats, Breeding New, W 
Whist in America, Growth of, N. O. Messenger, O. 


Wilhelmina, Queen, Weddin 


Windmills of the West, W. 


rMRNY. 
of, A. Oates, Ros.” 
arwood, ww. 


of, C. Brown, FrL 
awcett, Pear. 


Womén Who Have Passed as Men, Marian West, Mun. 


Working People, American and English, Edin, April. 


Metcalf. 
Wyelif, Tale i: 


ooper, Fort. 





Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


World a ha ~~ * Grave, Evolution of the Belief. in the, A 


B. Workman, LQ, April 
Yachting: How a Cup Defender is Designed and Built, T. F. 


Day, Hom 
Yon sg ‘Charlotte Mary, Mary. K. Seeger, Bkman; E. H. 


[All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines.] 


Ainslee’s Magazine, N. Y. 

American Catholic Quarterly 
Review, Phila. 

American Historical Review, 


Ains. 
ACQR. 
AHR. 
aN. . 
AJS. American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 
AJT. American Journal of The- 
ology, Chicago. 
ALR. American Law Review, St. 
Louis. 
AMonM.American Monthly Magazine, 
ashington, D.C. 
AMRR. American Monthly Review of 
Reviews, N. Y. 
ANat. American Naturalist, Boston. 
AngA. anee- American Magazine, 


Annals of the American Acad- 

omy of Pol. and Soc. Science, 
ul 

Anthony's 1 Photographic Bul- 
letin, 

Architectural Rec ord, N. Y. 

Arena, N. Y. 

Art Amateur, N. Y. 

Art and Decoration, N. Y. 

Art Interchange, N. Y. 

Art Journal, London. 

Artist, London. 

Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 

Badminton, London. 

Bankers’ Magazine, London. 

BankNY Bankers’ Magazine, N. Y. 

Bib. Biblical World, Chicago. 

BSac. Bibliotheca Sac ra, Oberlin, O. 

BU. ree Universelle, Lau- 


san 
Black. Slack wood's 
BB. 


burgh. 

Book Buyer, N. Y. 
Bkman. Bookman, N. Y 
BP. Brush and Pe ne il, Chicago. 
Can. Canadian Magazine, Toronto. 
Cass. Cassell’s Magazine, a 
CasM.  Cassier’s Magazine, N. 
Cath. Catholic World, N. Y. 
Cent. Century Magazine, N.Y: 
Cham. Chambers’s Journal, 
Char. 
Chaut. 
Cons. 


Annals. 


APB. 


Arch. 
Arena, 
A. 


Magazine, Edin- 


Edin- 
burgh. 

Charities Review, N. Y. 

Chautauquan, Cleveland, oO. 

Conservative Review, Wash- 
ington. 

Contemporary Review, 


. 


Contem. Lon- 
don. 

Cornhill, London. 

Cc osmopolitan, mM. Y 

Critic, N. Y. 

Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart. 

Dial, Chicago. 

Dublin Review, Dublin. 

Edinburgh Review, London. 





Education, Boston. 
Educational Review, N. Y. 
Engineering Magazine, N.Y. 
Espafia Moderna, Madrid. 
Fortnightly Review, London. 


. Forum, 


Gent. 


GBag. 
Gunt. 


Frank Leslie’s Monthly, N. Y. 
— s Magazine, Lon- 


Pi nce Bag, Boston. 

Gunton’s Magazine, N 

Harper’s Magazine, N: ¥: 

Hartford Seminary Record, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Home Magazine, Now. 

Homiletic Review, 


. Humanité Nouvelle, Paris. 


IntM. 
IntsS. 
TA. 
JMSI. 


JPEcon. 


JunM. 
Kind. 


KindR. 


Krin, 
LHJ. 
LeisH. 
Lipp. 
LQ. 


Long. 
Luth. 


McCl. 
Mac. 


MA. 
MRN. 
MRNY. 
Mind. 
MisH. 
MisR. 
Mod. 
Mon. 
MonR. 
Muna. 
Mun. 
Mus. 
NatGM. 


NatM. 
NatR. 
NC, 


International, Chicago. 

International Journal 
Ethics, Phila. 

International Monthly, Bur- 
lington, 

International Studio, N. Y. 

lrrigation Age, Chicago. 

Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice Institution, Governor’s 
Island, N. Y. H. 

Journal of Political Economy, 
Chicago. 

Junior Munsey, N.Y. 

Kindergarten Tami, Chi- 


of 


Kindergarten Review, Spring- 
field, Mass 

Kringsjaa, Christiania. 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila. 
Leisure Hour, London. 


Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila.- 


London Quarterly Review, 
London. 

Longman’s Magazine, London. 

Lutheran Quarterly, Gettys- 


urg, Pa. ¥ 
McClure’s Magazine, N. Y. 
— Magazine, Lon- 


an of Art, London. 
Methodist Review, Nashville. 
Methodist Review, N. Y 
Mind, é 
Missionary Herald, Boston. 
Missionary Review, N. Y. 
Modern Culture, Cleveland, iO. 
Monist, Chicago. 
Monthly Review, N. Y. 
Municipal Affairs, N. Y. 
Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Music, Chicago. 
National Taeamahie Maga- 
zine, Washington, D. C. 
National Magazine, Boston. 
National Review, London. 
New-Church Review, Boston. 





New England Magazine, Bos- 
ton 


Nineteenth Century, London. 
North American Review, N.Y. 
Nouvelle Revue, Paris. 
Nuova Antologia, Rome. 

Open Court, C ricago. 

Outing, : 

Outlook, N. Y. 

bate ota Monthly, San Fran- 


Pall. Mall Magazine, London. 

Pearson’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Philosophical Review, wy. Y¥. 

Photographic Times, N. Y. 

Poet-Lore, Boston. 

Political Science .Quarterly 
Boston. 

Popular Astronomy, North- 
field, Minn. 

Popular Science Monthly,N.Y. 

Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, Phila. 

Presbyterian Quarterly, Char- 
lotte, N. C 


- Quarterly Journal of Econom- 


ics, Boston. 
Quarterly Review, London. 
Rassegna Nazionale, Florence. 
Réforme Sociale, Paris. 
Review of Reviews, London. 
Review of Reviews, Mel- 
bourne. 


. Revue des Deux Mondes, 


WwoM. 
WPM. 


ww. 
Yale. 
YM; 


YW. 


Paris. 
Revue du Droit Public, Paris. 
Revue Générale, Brussels. 
Revue de Paris, Paris. 
Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
taire, Paris. 
Revue des Revues, Paris. 
Revue Socialiste, Paris. 
Rivista Politica e Letteraria, 
Rome. 
Rosary, Somerset, Ohio. 
Sanitarian, 
School Review, Chicago. 
Scribner’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Sewanee Review, N. Y. 
Strand Magazine, London. 
Temple Bar, London. 
United Service Magazine, 
London. 
Westminster Review, London. 
Werner's Magazine, N. Y. 
bet World Magazine, Lon- 


dor 

Wilson’ s Photographic Maga- 
zine, N. Y. 

World's Work, N. Y. 

Yale Review, New Haven. 

Young Man, London. 

Young Woman, London. 
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“Imitation is the sincerest flattery’ 
-but the qualities that have made 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


the standard for more than a 
quarter century are inimitable 


FOR THE HAIR AND SKIN 
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BAKERS 
BREAKFAST 
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FROM THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONER, THE NURSE 
AND THE INTELLIGENT HOUSEKEEPER AND CATERER 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 
ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER,.MASS. 
* GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1900. 




















Coffee Topers. 


More of that kind than belong to the 
whiskey class. No criticism offered if the drug 
agrees with the system, and it does with, some. 
About one in three are unpleasantly attected 
in some organ of the body, and the proof is 
found by the disease leaving when coffee is 
lett off. 

Postum Food Coffee furnishes perfect nour- 
ishment and quickly rebuilds a broken-down 
nervous system. Proof is in trying. 
furnish at 15 and 25 cents. 

Delicious when properly made. 


Grocers 





SPENCERIA 
Steel Pens 


The Standard of Excellence for Over Forty Years 

















SPENCERIAN 
N20 PENCO 
eee CUSTOM HOUSE 





YSSPENCERIAN \ 
Po" IPEN CO... ..} 
20 -EDITORIAL / 
““SPENCERIAN 
JR PEN CO 
ANY Yan ee ae 








No pens can be made any betier. Many are cheaper 
but none so lasting, or have so perfect and smooth points. 


Select a Pen Suitable for Your Writing 


from a complete sample card containing 42 pens, dif- 
ferent patterns, points, and flexibility, which wiil be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents, 


pencerian Pen Co. 


349 Broadway, New York 


Jean and Edouard 


De Reszke 


praise the 


Weber Tone 


Weber Company, 
New York. 

Gentlemen: Letmethank | 
you for the beautiful Weber | 
piano which | am now using 
in my apartments in the Gil- 
sey House. Its tone-quality, 
remarkable for purity, power, 
and sweetness, commands my 
admiration, and I find it won- 


WEBER Company, 
New York. 

Gentlemen: The tone of 
the Weber pianos used by 
me in New York, San Fran- 
cisco, and elsewhere, has 
| given me real delight, and I 
| have found them admirable 





derfully adapted for’ accom- 
panying the voice. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jean de Reszke. 


March 16, 190%. 


instruments in all ways. 
Sincerely yours, 
Edouard de Reszke. 


March 16, 1901. 


The Weber Pianos used by the artists of the 
Maurice Grau Opera Company during the past 
season (nearly all of them new instruments 
except for a few weeks’ service) are now on 


sale at the Weber Warerooms, 


108 Fifth 


Avenue, corner Sixteenth Street, New York, at 


SPECIAL PRICES 


Write promptly for list and full particulars, mentioning 


this magasine. 
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